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This volume traces the development of American CD, 1916-1980. It 
focuses on policies, plans, programs, budgets, organization and management, 
and on the central problems and critical issues in planning for survival 
in a nuclear attack. 

The study analyzes CD experience in two World Wars; planning by the 
Department of Defense and the National Security Resources Board after 
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WW II; the events leading to the enactment of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950; and the experience of successive agencies: the Federal Civil.Defense 
Administration (1950-58); the Office, of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
(1958-61); the Office of Civil Defense in the Department of Defense (1961-64) 
and in the Department of the Army (1964-72); the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency again under the Secretary of Defense (1972-79); and the merger with 
emergency preparedness and natural disaster programs into the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (1979). 


The study concludes that after three decades of effort, the U.S, has 
only a marginal CD program. Impediments to progress have been: the failure to 
grasp early, and to act on, implications of the experience of Britain, 

Germany and Japan under heavy bombing in WW II; delays in discarding outmoded 
concepts; difficulties in adjusting to the fast pace of weapons technology; 
excessive secrecy about the threat of nuclear weapons and radioactive fallout; 
limited Federal pow er in CD; con fusion regarding civil-military relations 
in this field; ambiguity as-to the strategic impact of CD; problems in design¬ 
ing a balanced program and strategy for survival; instability in Federal CD 
organization; and, of highest significance. Presidential and Congressional 
indifference and. neglect and attendant budgetary constraints. There is' an 
urgent need for a national commitment to a meaningful civil defense program, 
with strong leadership from the President to bring forth vigorous support from 
the Congress, State legislatures and city councils, and from the public at 
large. 
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FOREWORD 


L. 



In his capacity as Research Program. Manager of the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency (now in the Federal Emergency Management Agency), 

Mr. George F. Divine was acutely aware of the need for a comprehensive 
history of American civil defense. Such a history, he felt, should be 
of considerable interest and value to public officials charged with 
plannning and administering government programs;to scholarsinterested 
in the Government's efforts in civil defense; and to the general public 
concerned with the performance of governments at all levels in a field 
which is so vital to their survival in a nuclear war. 

Early in 1979, Mr. Divine asked me to develop this history, focus¬ 
ing sharply on the central problems and critical issues in the pursuit 
of the Nation's civil defense objectives. Under the terms of our agree¬ 
ment, I had one year in which to produce this history. The one-year 
deadline had to be extended several times to almost two years. Yet, I 
still felt persistent time-pressure in my efforts to cover even in broad 
scope and on a highly selective basis the main lines of development of 
the U.S. civil defense program. 

In a real sense, this history is exploratory only. Time did not 
permit more than spot research in the internal working files of the 
agencies covered. Fortunately, however, the extensive Congressional 
sources brought out a wealth of essential information from the agencies 
on the origin, nature and consequences of their programs and policies. 
The focus of this history is basically on the Federal experience, 
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although State and local efforts have not been overlooked. Many civil 
defenders will wish that I had gone beyond the realm of policy, pro¬ 
grams, organization and administration, and into the more technical 
aspects of the problem. Hopefully the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) will set up an historical office to gather the pertinent 

documentation and prepare relevant monographic and overall studies. 

It should be noted, also, that the focus of this work is essentially 
on preparedness for survival of the population in the event of a nuclear., 
attack upon the United States. Closely-related matters of economic or 
resources mobilization for national emergencies, war-support and postwar 
recovery are brought in, as needed, to explain changes in organizational 
arrangements for civil defense. A comprehensive historical analysis of 
these facets of "emergency preparedness" has yet to be made. This, too, 
is an area to which a FEMA historical office can and should address itself 

The experience recounted in this history is not a happy one. The 
problems of planning for survival and recovery from nuclear attack defy 
full comprehension and easy solutions. Civil defense personnel at all 
levels applied their fine talents with true dedication. But all too 
often they found their efforts frustrated by swift changes in weapons 
technology, by Presidential and Congressional indifference and neglect, 
and by the attendant budgetary constraints under which they labored over 
the years. Whether it was looked upon as "insurance" or as playing a 
vital role in strategic deterrence, civil defense was never brought to a 
level of effort that would ensure substantial protection of the popu¬ 
lation, industry, and the economy in a nuclear assault. 

When I undertook this study, the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
and other emergency planning and natural-disaster organizations were in 
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process of relocation and integration within FEMA. For some months it 
was virtually impossible to talk to key people or examine their basic 
documentation. Fortunately, Mr. J. Thomas Russell, Director, National 
Defense University Library, provided desk space, the help of the library 
staff, and full access to the rich collections of the National War Col¬ 
lege and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to Mr. Russell, Ms. Carol Hillier,.Mr. George Stansfield, and others 

_at the National Defense University for their splendid support. I found 

there an embarrassment of riches; they provided the basic foundation for 
this history. 

With theCivil defense Staff finallysettled inFEMA,Icould.turn 

to them for interviews and for helpful documentation of near-current 
events—Dr. William K. Chipman, John W. McConnell, Ralph L. Garrett, 
Robert E. Young, William L. Harding, and George Divine. I also drew on 

the expertise of Walmer E. Strope and several others no longer in the 
Federal service. 

Of special significance was the cooperation and encouragement I 
received from Mr. Divine. Without his interest and support, this volume 
could not have been produced in its present scope and depth or completed 
in the time allotted for the purpose. Whatever merit this book may have 
is due in no small measure to the assistance rendered by Mr. Divine and 
his present and former colleagues who reviewed draft chapters and of¬ 
fered many helpful suggestions for their improvement. I must emphasize, 
however, that I alone am responsible for the organization and presenta¬ 
tion of the subject, for any opinions expressed or implied, and for any 
errors of detail or judgment. 

, Harry B. Yoshpe 
Historian 

Washington, D.C. ' 

February 2, 1981 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: 

THE CHALLENGES AND THE CONSTRAINTS 


Although civil defense is as old as history, it has 
not until recently played any significant role in the 
security of theUnited States.Since World WarII, steady 
growth in the destructiveness of weapons, improvementsin 
the means of their delivery, and the aggressive actions of a 
well-armed and hostile Communist bloc have forced a re- 
evaluation of the security position of the United States. 
America's leaders have concluded that civil defense is an 
essential part of the strategic defense structure of the 
United States, and that without protection of the popu¬ 
lation, American losses in a thermonuclear war would be both 
astronomically large and unnecessary. 

Yet, while a permanent civil defense effort has been in 
existence since December 1950, the U.S. has a long way to go 
in providing protection to its,population in the event of 
enemy attack and ensuring recovery for the survivors of such 
attack. Except in moments of crisis and great national 
anxiety, civil defense has encountered widespread skepticism 
and reluctance to face up to the demands for effective pro¬ 
tection against the hazards of a large-scale nuclear attack. 
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Such an attack would inevitably bring in its wake wide¬ 
spread death and destruction; this is the harsh reality of 
nuclear war. The indications are, however, that with 
proper preparations which are well within the boundaries 

of technical and..economic feasibility,- tens of millions of 

Americans would live to sustain the life of the Nation. 
Through trial and error, the essential ingredients of an 
effective civil defense program have become quite evident. 
The evolution of the U.S. civil defense program,however, 
has been beset by many problems. The indications are that 
it will be the year 2,000 or later before the U.S. will have 
an adequately based and sufficiently broad program in readi¬ 
ness for effective use in the event of a nuclear attack. 




THE NEW FACE OF WAR 

Wars throughout history have taken heavy tolls of human 
life and property. World War XI and the ensuing period, 
however, saw an immense increase in the potency and destruc¬ 
tiveness of weapons. The unleashing of the atomic bomb 
(A-bomb) on two Japanese cities—Hiroshima and Nagasaki— 
at the very close of that war marked the dawn of the nuclear 
age. The introduction, stockpiling, and continuous improve¬ 
ment of these atomic weapons threatened to bring death, 
injury, and destruction on a scale without precedent in the 
history of human experience. In less than ten years the 
incredible power of the A-bomb had been dwarfed almost 
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ten-fold by the awesome force of the hydrogen bomb (H-bomb) 
with a destructive capacity measured in millions of tons 
of TNT. This new weaponry, symbolized by the word "megaton" 
(the equivalent of one milliontons of TNT), could destroy 

most mod e rn citie s; an d the radioactive fallout from _ 

H—bomb explosion could spread over vast areas of surrounding 
territory. 

President Harry Truma n had hoped to holdthesecretof 

bomb "in secret trust for all mankind.".The atomic 

scientists, however, were not at all sanguine that this 
secret could long be kept. From the first they warned that 
other nations would inevitably acquire nuclear weapons 
within a few years. And through their journal. The Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists , they sought to awaken the public 
to a full understanding of the reality of nuclear weapons 
and of their implications for the future of mankind. 

Just as the scientists foresaw, the United States 
could not long count on its possession of the A-bomb to give 
its people a measure of security. In August 1949, the 
Soviets detonated their first atomic weapon. This shatter¬ 
ing of the U.S. monopoly set in motion a step-up in the de¬ 
velopment of nuclear weapons. On January 31, 1950, President 
Truman announced his decision to proceed with the develop¬ 
ment of an H-bomb; and the thermonuclear explosion on 
November 1, 1952, marked the introduction of another quantum 
jump in destructiveness of the instruments of war. The 
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Soviets again were not far behind; their thermonuclear ex 
plosion came in August 1953. 

Over the ensuing years Soviet advances in military 
technology substantially negated America's absolute superi¬ 
ority in strategic weapons.—Both amassed sufficient stocks 
of nuclear weapons, including ocean-spanning missiles with 
thermonuclear warheads capable of massive destruction within 
minutes of an order to fire. A "balance of terror" emerged, 



witheachnation realizing that neither couldhopeto 


preclude unprecedented destruction by striking first. Clearly 
any resort to arms by either side in pursuit of national 
objectives would be fraught with grave risks. Even local¬ 
ized "brush-fire" wars could get out of control and prompt 
leaders to take drastic measures. Nor are leaders im¬ 
mune to miscalculations of the opponent's will or capability 
to resist, or to irrational blunders. Thus, while "victory" 
might be illusive in the light of the capabilities for 
mutual destruction, the danger of nuclear conflict remained. 

It demanded serious attention to the protection of the na¬ 
tion's population and the survival and recovery of its 
social order in the aftermath of a nuclear assault. 



THE EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR WAR 
The facts about the power of the initial "nominal" 
A-bomb lay in the story of what it did at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Each of the bombs had the destructive power of 
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20 kilotons of TNT.l The following table depicts the re. 
suits of the two bombings: 


Table 1 

Results of theHi roshima and Nagasaki Bombings 



Hiruslii- 

niu 

! 

I NlWllMlUtl , 

1 

Planes. 

bomb lonil.. .. 

1 

1 

1 






mile.. 


6£,UU0 


Sqiiaru uiiloa di'slrovi'd 







Injured. 

TO,'SO, UOO | 

35/40. UOO | 
-40,000 


Mortality rale j»er square mile 
deMruyml . . 

IS, Mud ! 
aa. oho | 


Casualty rate per square mile_ 

43,1X10 | 



1 Atomic. 




Comparing the A-bomb with other weapons, the U.S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey team observed: 


What stands but from this compilation 
more than the extent of destruction from a 
concentrated source, is the unprecedented 
rate from the combination of heat, blast, 
rays from the chain reaction. 


, even 
single 
casualty 
and gamma 


To achieve the same destruction by conventional bombing, it 
would have been necessary to drop bomb loads of 2,100 tons 


at Hiroshima and 1,200 tons at Nagasaki. With each plane 
carrying 10 tons, a total of 210 B-29s would have been re¬ 


quired at Hiroshima and 120 at Nagasaki. 2 


^The yield of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs has be^n 
estimated at from 12.5 to 20 kilotons (KT) . Mo ITo ft he 

f°c^2rPh tl0n 1 haVS SSen Cite the 20 KT a PP r oximation. For 
see tte uS^f^ ° f ^ of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 

States ^Strategic Bombing Survey, The Effects of Atonic 

3ze~Washington: U.S. GovermrentPEtottog 
Office, 1946 (hereinafter cited as U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey ). 

2 Ibid., p. 33. 




















A plausible estimate of the various causes of death, 
the U-S. Strategic Bombing Survey indicated, would range 
as follows: flash burns, 20 to 30 percent; other injuries, 

50 to 60 percent; and radiation sickness, 15 to 20 percent. 
Flash burns, caused by the intense burst of heat radiation 
traveling at the speed of light, followed the explosion. 

Other injuries came from falling or flying debris and 
burns from blazing buildings.The radiation effects re¬ 
sultedfrom the gamma rays given off by the fission, process 
at the instant of the explosion. 3 

Inevitably the Survey's investigators pondered the 
question: "What if the target for the bomb had been an 
American city?" The overwhelming bulk of the buildings in 
American cities, it appeared, "could not stand up against 
an atomic bomb bursting a mile or a mile and a half from 
them." As for the people, the Survey investigators ob¬ 
served: "The casualty rates at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
applied to the massed inhabitants of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and the Bronx, yield a grim conclusion." The same applied 
to other parts of New York and other American cities with 
their teeming populations, as evidenced from the table of popu¬ 
lation densities (Table 2) below. The Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
casualties, the Survey team emphasized, "result from the 
first atomic bombs to be used and from bombs burst at con¬ 
siderable distances above the ground." Improved bombs, 
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perhaps detonated more effectively, "may well prove still 
more deadly." 4 Just as the Survey team indicated, the 
ensuing years saw the development of more powerful atomic 
bombs. By 1950 theseimproved A-bombs increased the blast 
radius to 2.8 miles and the area of damage to 25 square 
miles. 


Table 2 

Population Densities—U.S. and Japanese. Cities 


City 

rnmtlnlion densities 
United Slates mid 
JaiKUii^c cl Lies' 

F’npiilnlinn 
density i»»*r 
sq. mile 

I’niniluLlini 

Area sq. 
mi. 

Now York. 

7. 492.000 

322. H 

23. 200 

MnnhntlHn (day). 

n, 200.000 

22.2 

145.000 

Manhattan (night). 

1,080, 000 

22.2 

70,000 

Bronx. 

1,493.700 

41.4 

34,000 

Brooklyn. 

2, 792, 000 

80.0 

34, 200 

Quinns.. . 

1,340. son 

121 1 

11,000 

Staten IslnDfl. 

170.200 

57.2 

3.000 

Washington. 

«n, not 

01.4 

11,000 

Chicago. 

3,300. 808 

200.7 

10. 500 

Detroit. 

1,023.152 

137.9 

11,750 

8an Francisco. 

034,530 

44.0 

14, 250 

Hiroshima. 

> 340,000 

20.il 

12, 750 

Center of city. . . 

* 140, (100 

4.0 

.ui.non 

Nagamki. 

1 2/50.000 

35 

7,0(10 

Built-up arm.. 

* 220.000 

___ 

3.4 

05,000 


1 Prewar. 

' As of 1 An*. 4.1. 


Source: New York: Fortune, July HRO- Other United Sintra ettlea: Sis- 
teenth Census of the United 9tetri (I(MO). 


4 Ibid., p. 37-38. Subsequent correlations between the 
effects of the A—bomb in Japan and those that might be expec¬ 
ted in other cities, like Washington, D.C., pointed to similar 
conclusions in the absence of dispersal, adequate warning, 
shelters and other protective measures. See,' for example, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, "The City of Washington and an Atomic 
Attack," Nov. 4, 1949 (released Nov. 17, 1949); U.S. Congress, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Civil Defense Against 
Atomic Attack : Preliminary Data , Feb. 1950 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 56-58. 
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The detonation of an H-device in November 1952, with 
an energy equivalent of 5 to 7 megatons of TNT, marked the 
second quantum jump in the development of weapons of mass 
destruction. With the appearance of this bomb, the blast 
radius—expanded to approximately 10 miles, and the damage 
area to about 314 square miles. 



The third quantum jump came in February 1954, as the 
result of the detonation of another thermonuclear device 
withthe power of between 12 and 14 megatons of TNT. The 
test at the Bikini atoll of the Marshall Islands had un¬ 
anticipated developments: it exposed American test per¬ 
sonnel and Marshallese islanders to radiation. The world 
soon learned that Japanese fishermen at a distance of 75 
miles had been showered and burned with radioactive debris. 
A release by the Atomic Energy Commission in February 1955 
reported that-7,000 square miles of downwind territory 
had been contaminated by the Bikini test. A year and a 
half after that test, radioactive debris still circled the 

C 

planet. There was growing uneasiness about the dangers 
of radiation from fallout, including the long-term effects 
on food and human heredity.® 



/ 


5 Ralph E. Lapp, "Global Fall-out," BAS, Vol. 11, No. 9 
(Nov. 1955), p. 339. - 


^Eugene Rabinowitch, Editorial—"People Must Know," BAS , 
Vol. 10, No. 10 (Dec. 1954), p. 398; Chet Holifield, "Congres¬ 
sional Hearings on Radioactive Fallout," BAS , Vol. 14, No. 1 
(Jan. 1958), pp. 52-54; U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Special Subcommittee on Radiation, Biological and En ¬ 
vironmental Effects of Nuclear War , Hearings, June 1959 (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959)-. 









The problem of radioactive fallout added a new dimen¬ 
sion to the weapons of war. 7 The fallout itself was not 
new; that was as old as the Alamogardo test. What was new 
was the realizationthat,along with enormous increase in 

explosive power, the H-bombs might also release many times 

the amount of radioactivity produced by the original A-bomb. 
Radioactive fallout became an immensely important aspect of 
nuclear warfare and, as we shall see, it had far-reaching 
impacts on U.S. civil defense preparations.... 



i J 


THE CHALLENGE FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 
The developments recounted above have generated in¬ 
numerable studies of the effects of nuclear war, each with 
its own estimates of possible casualties and prospects for 
survival. 8 Estimates have been conflicting because of the 
many varying assumptions and the many uncertainties in the 
picture—the length of a nuclear war; the number, size and 
distribution of the bombs dropped; and other unpredictable 


7 Ralph E. Lapp, " 
No. 2 (Feb. 1955), p. 
Fallout," BAS, Vol. 22 


Radioactive Fallout," 
45; Willard F. Libby, 
, No. 7 (Sept. 1955), 


BAS , Vol. 11, 
"Radioactive 
pp. 256-260. 


8 

.. Among JJ ese h ?ve been studies by Associated Universi- 
' r" - the Natl ° nal Academy of Sciences, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Department of Defense, the Joint 

on Atomic Energy, the RAND Cor- 
poration, the Stanford Research Institute, the Rockefeller 

the sI£Itp U r d ' U ‘ S ’ ArmS Contro1 and Disarmament Agency, 

the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and the Office of 

Technology Assessment of the U.S. Congress. A number of these 
studies are cited at appropriate points in this history or 
m the bibliography. 
















factors. For all the variations, possibilities, and un¬ 
certainties, an all-out thermonuclear attack on an un¬ 
protected population in our principal cities could produce 
up to at least 160 million casualties. 

A vast literature has emerged over the years on the 
question of survivability from a nuclear exchange. Some 
scientists, members of Congress, and a small segment of 
the general public have voicedgrave doubts that thereis 

.any.real prospect of survival.^ Herman Kahn, Eugene Wigner, 

Samuel Huntington and many others, on the other hand, have 
felt that while no specific counter-weapons could be ex¬ 
pected to preclude nuclear attacks, much could be done to 
attenuate the crippling effects of such attacks. But, as 
Bardyl R. Tirana, Director of the Defense Civil Prepared¬ 
ness Agency (DCPA), stated in 1979, in response to the 
critics, "the question that needs to be addressed by the 
people of this nation is: Do we want to do something? If 
so, what do we want to do? We do nothing now." The people 
of this country, Tirana asserted, had made a conscious 
decision, with the enactment of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, to do something about civil defense. 


9p or a particularly strong position against civil de¬ 
fense, see Bernard T. Feld's statement in article, "Can we 
Survive a Nuclear War With the Soviet Union," BAS , Sept. 197 9 
p. 38. 













... It is the law on the books that there shall 
be a (civil defense) system, and I think the time 
has come to address the issue rationally. Do we 
want it or don't we want it?^° 

Interestingly enough, almost three decades earlier, the 
first Federal Civil Defense Administrator, Millard Caldwell, 
raised the same question. At a hearing before a Civil Defens 
Task Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee, after 
Congress had severely slashed his first budget request, 
Caldwell said: .•. ; - 

There is only one way to get civil defense 
moving. The solution requires a reassessment by the 
Defense Department and by the Congress of the need 
for an organized public. A token and sporadic en¬ 
dorsement, not based upon deep conviction, can 
assure nothing more than lingering ineffectiveness. 

The public will not respond with the sacrifice of 

and money unless it believes that the 
c ^ v , defense function means the difference between 
winning and losing the next war. 

If civil defense is a necessity, it should be 
supported; but, on the other hand, if it is less 
than vital, it should be abandoned.H 


Neither the Administration nor the Congress was dis¬ 
posed to abandon civil defense. But, as we shall see 


lOibid., p. 41. 


Congress, Senate Armed Services Committee, Civil 
—P rogram , Hearing before the Civil Defense Task Force 

L f ct he 5 Pr i e ??r^ eS , S . SUbCOmmittee ' 82nd Con S" Sess. 

1951), p 3 51 (Washln< ? ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
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they were also not disposed to support more than a token 
effort in that direction. 

Notwithstanding expressions to the contrary, some 
people held firmly to the belief that the U.S. could live through a 
nuclear attack and recover—provided there had been proper 
preattack planning and action. The nation had the technical 
know-how and the wherewithal to achieve protection andto 
recover from an attack. The number of survivors, the degree 
of hardship they would suffer, the rapidity of reconstruction 
and recuperation of the economic system, as well as the preser¬ 
vation of the nation's social and political institutions, 
would depend on the design and implementation of an adequate 
civil defense program. 

The basic ingredients of such a program were set forth 
clearly and forcefully' as far back as 1946. Scattered through 
the findings of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey were "the 
clues" to the measures that could be taken to cut down poten¬ 
tial losses of lives and property. Indeed, the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki survey team pinpointed these clues under the heading 
"WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT?" The team recommended five cate¬ 
gories of actions: Cl) the need for shelters, with adequate 
warning to assure that a maximum number of people could get to 
them; (2) steps toward decentralization of our population and 
industries to deny the enemy attractive targets and "bottlenecks 
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which use of the atomic bomb could choke off to throttle our 
productive capacity"; (3) a national civil defense organization 
to "prepare now the plans for necessary steps in case of crisis 
with special attention to the two "complementary programs" of 
evacuation and shelters.; (4) _ "active defense-, " which, along 
with "passive defense," would prevent a surprise attack from 
being decisive; and (5) the avoidance of war as "the surest 
way"to avoid destruction.^ 

Unfortunately, this advice had little impact.The 
legislation enacted in-January 1951 left the national civil 
defense organization virtually powerless in its relations with 
the States and localities; and its acquisition of a partnership 
role m 1958 didn't help much to achieve the civil defense 
"system" expected of it. The fast pace of weapons technology 
overwhelmed the planners through the fifties, and strategies 
for survival through sheltering and evacuation were ever shift¬ 
ing and became entangled in sharp controversy. Funds for civil 
defense were kept at minimal levels, and no funds were made 
available for the construction of public shelters. And practi¬ 
cally nothing was accomplished in the way of reduction of our 
urban vulnerability. Mr. Tirana was inclined to be blunt and 

dramatic, but he was not far off the mark when he observed in 
mid-1979: 


At the present time, the 
practical purposes: no genuine 
the threat of nuclear attack. 


United States has for all 
defense against 


12 U.S. 


Strategic Bombing Survey , pp. 38-43. 
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Our best estimate is that in a large-scale 
nuclear exchange, approximately 140 million Americans 
would perish, and the remaining 80 million would 
survive by accident. All of the civil defense 

ef f°f ts of tJle last 3 9 Years might add six to eight 
million survivors, principally through public infor¬ 
mation on protection against fallout. 

Whatever industrial capability survived the ex¬ 
change would be coincidental and unplanned. There 
is no planned capability for continuity of State and 

a 2 d virtuall Y none for the Federal 
Government._ In the face of catastrophic population 
and industrial losses, national recovery would be at 
best questionable. 13 -—-:- 


As we review the historical record, we shallendeavor to 
bring out in some detail the reasons why the U.S., after some 
30 years’ effort, has, in the words of one perceptive staffer, 
only a marginal civil defense system." 14 it may be helpful, 
however, in setting the stage for the historical narration, 
to put the spotlight on what appear to have been, in the 
author's judgment, the most serious impediments to an effec¬ 
tive program. 


THE CONSTRAINTS 


Low Level of Financial Support 

From its inception the civil defense program suffered frc 
inadequate funding. Low budgets hurt the organization's i ma ge 


the N^f|SLf-June a ?f: 15757 ~ ^^ nkabla ^ 

lation 4 p^ci?o W i- h - D -- Wllliam K - Chipman, Director, Popu- 

Fede?al EmiraencS ° lvlslon ' Government Preparedness Office', 
eral Emergency Management Agency, April 30, 1980. 


/ 
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and effectiveness. They weakened the agency in its relations 
with other Federal departments and agencies and with State 
and local governments which looked to it for direction and 
financial support. The frustrations and dampened spirits 
filtered down from Washington to the State and local organiza¬ 
tions and discouraged all in their efforts to provide for 
effective civil defense programs. 

Table 3 depicts therecord of Federal civil defense 
appropriations over the entire 30-year history (FY 1951-FY 198.0) 
of the program. Appropriations, it will be noted, reached a 
high point of $207.6 million in fiscal 1962, in response to 
President John F. Kennedy's placement of the problem directly 
before the Nation. He got from Congress full support for at 
least a modest beginning toward sheltering the population from 
radiological fallout in the event, of a nuclear attack. The 
momentum could not be maintained, however, even while Kennedy 
was still President. Legislation to authorize Federal sub¬ 
sidies for the construction of public shelters encountered 
delays, and as a consequence, the appropriation in fiscal 1963 
was far below the amount requested. Rebuffed two nore times in seeking 
the requisite authorizing legislation. Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara abandoned the struggle. As can be seen, the budget 
for a number of years thereafter ranged somewhat above $100 
million; it was below that level during the fiscal year 1969 
through 1979, and got back up to $100 million in fiscal 1980. 
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Table 3 

RECORD OF U.S. FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1951-80 
(Dollar amounts in millions) 



Fiscal Year 


Former Federal Civil Defense Administration: 


Worth in 1977 

Requested Granted • Dollars 

—-ttlillinaail__ 


1951- $403.0 $31.8 

1952-- 535 .O 75.3 

1953- 600.0 43.0 

1955 --- 85.7 48.0 

1956 - 75.4 68 .7 

1957 - 123.2 93.6 

1958 - 130.0 39.3 

1959 - 74.1 43.0 


Former Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: 


$ 99 

.227. 

.129. 

142 

139 

188 

243 

101 

106 


1962-- 104.5 


52.9 

61.1 

86.6 


121 

138 


Office of Civil Defense (Later 

Defense Civil Preparedness Total 

Agency), Dept, of Defense _ Requested 


Amount 

Needing 

Authorizing 

Legislation Granted ^ 


1962- $207.6 

1963-supp--— 61.9 

1964 - 346.9 

1965 - 358.0 

1966 - 193.9 

1967 - 133.4 

1968 - 1 1 1.0 

1969 - 77.3 

1971-—-- 75.5 

1973----- 88 ; 5 

.1974- 88.5 

1975- 86.3 

1977--- ^eio 

1980- 108.6 


( 0 ) 

$207.6 

(49.6 ) 2 

$580 

(495.0) 

113.0 

285 

(0) 

15.0 

(195.0) 

111.6 

241 

(118.9) 

105.2 

219 


106.8 . 

216 


102.1 

201 


86.1 

164 


60.5 

111 


70.6 

117 


73.5 

110 


78.3 

112 


83.5 

112 


82.0 

101 


82.0 

91 


105.I 3 

87 


87.5 

87 


91.6 

82 


96.5 

82 


100.04 

80 


1n ° funds granted for programs needing authorizing legislation due to 
lack of passage of such legislation. 


^Transferred from OCDM Appropriation to 0CD/D0D. 


^Includes transition quarter in changeover from July 1 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 


to October 1 as 




^Civil Defense budget submitted by the Federal Emergency Management Agency. 


. Swalmer E. Strope, "Future Trends and Options for Civil Defense," June 1980. 

-S°HS;es: U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
Civil Defense, Hearing, 95th Cong., 2nd Sess., Jan. 8 , 1979 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1979), p. 260; B. Wayne Blanchard, "American Civil 
Defense 1945-1975: The Evolution of Programs and Policies," Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Virginia, May 1980 (hereinafter cited as Blanchard MS), pp. 494-495. 
Data for the years 1976 through 1980 were provided by the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 
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The totals requested and voted, it should be noted, are cited 
in then-current dollars. Inflation over the years substantially 

reduced the value of the Federal program dollar. Expressed 
in constant 1977 dollars, for example, the $100 million 
appropriation in fiscal 1980 was worth only $80 million—$l l J. 
million less than the 1977 worth of the initial $ 31 . 8'million 
appropriation for fiscal 1951.15 j n these circumstances there 
was a progressive deterioration of U.S. civil defense cap¬ 
abilities,^ even in the face of Soviet improvements in 
weapons and delivery systems. 


I nadequate Presid e ntial Leadership and Congressional Support 
The poor track-record on civil defense funding must be 
at ^ r ^-kuted to the failure of both Presidential and Congres¬ 
sional leadership to accept and adequately discharge their 
responsibilities in this field. The Congress has often been 
accused of having a blind spot for civil defense; but the 
same can be said of several of the Chief Executives. Within 
the Congress there were some staunch supporters and even con¬ 
verts to the cause of civil defense, as well as tough oppo¬ 
nents. But even the latter expected the President to provide 
the leadership and demonstrate his readiness to come to grips 

■^s trope, op . cit., Part I, V28. 

K. Chipman, "United States Civil Defense Pro- 
grams and Activities—Current Status," DCPA Staff Study, 

Orf. 7Q. 1Q7C u r 
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with critical problems and win public and Congressional support 
for bold decisions. The record provides little evi¬ 
dence of Presidents, other than Kennedy, perhaps, making a 
serious effort to get the Nation and the Congress to face up 
to the civil defense problem. 


The Question of Public Interest and Support 

All too often official neglect of civil defense has been 
linked with public apathy. James M. Landis, Director of the 
Office of. Civilian Defense in World War II, spotlighted public 
apathy as one of the basic difficulties likely to confront the 
postwar organization. 17 There is no question that there has 
been widespread public apathy in the area of civil 'defense. 
Opinion research surveys have come up with a multiplicity of 
causes: feelings of futility; the absence of spurs to action; 
failure really to perceive the threat of nuclear war; a sense 
of morbid unreality" and reluctance to think about the problem; 
the expectation that the military forces can deter Soviet 
aggression and prevent their atomic missiles from getting 
through to their targets; and many other considerations. From 
these polls it would also appear that the vast majority of the 
American people favor an adequate civil defense program, though 
they overestimate the extent of the national effort. The very 

17 

James M. Landis, "The Central Problem of Civilian 
Defense: An Appraisal," State Government, Vol. 23, No. 11 
(Nov. 1950), p. 236. ~ 
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small percentage opposed to civil defense, however, are among 
the most influential and vocal Americans. 

Some observers contend that the public's failure to demand 
a more effective civil defense stems not from apathy but from 
confusion. The average citizen has been presented with con¬ 
flicting assertions regarding the nuclear threat and contra¬ 
dictory advice on ways to deal with it. Inadequately informed 
or confused, the public has left it to its elected officials 
to provide for their security. They haven't pressed for a 
really effective program. And because of this seeming lack 
of public concern. Congress has supported only a limited pro¬ 
gram. 

In the judgment of many proponents of civil defense, it is up to the 
President to provide the leadership needed to cope with the' 
threatening future. Millard Caldwell put the problem in proper 
perspective in his letter to the President, April 18, 1952, 
transmitting FCDA's first annual report: "It is idle to com¬ 
plain of public apathy in civil defense so long as official 
apathy is obvious. The public looks to its leadership for the 


d GOm P r ehensive analyses of this subject, see Survey 

Research Center, A Study Report : Part 1, Survey of the U.S. Y 
P ublic s Information and Knowle dge Concerning Civil Defense. 
P|r^_ ^, Some Factors Influencing Public Reactions to~CI^II~ 
D efense in the Uni ted States: A Survey of Some of the What«? 

SfJto °f pubnrgeactioirto-ci?ir f e fg n ir Ta5i 

n U i VSy Research Center, 1956) ; Jiri Nehnevajsa, 
civil Defense Discourse , Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
0ffice of Sociology, Feb. 1966; Ralph L.. 
SfffS' P. efense and the Public : An Overview of Public 

ti n- Research Report No. 17, Aug. 1979~fw£ihing- 

ton. Federal Emergency Management Agency, 1979). 
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Students of public opinion are convinced that if this 
leadership should avoid explicit and continuing commitment to 
an adequate civil defense program, the general public will not 
demand such a program. Conversely, if the leaders do make such 
a commitment, public support would very probably be forthcoming. 


Excessive Secrecy 

Public confusion, mistaken judgments and doubts about 
civil defense activities stemmed in part from the Government's 
practice of cloaking in secrecy information about the menace 
of nuclear weapons and radioactive fallout. Clearly, a careless 
or irresponsible release of information might endanger the na¬ 
tional security. At the same time, suspicions have been 
voiced that the withholding of information was more often the 
result of vague thinking than of needs for security . 20 

Requirements of secrecy and security unquestionably 
hobbled civil defense planners, particularly at the state and 
local levels and in relations with the public. Assumptions 
and plans became obsolete in the face of denials or delays of 
information on new and potential developments in weapons tech¬ 
nology, yield of weapons, attack patterns, warning times, and 
other, essentials of realistic civil defense planning. Val 


2nd ^£? ua i - ggff? rt f°£ 1951 , H. DOC. 445, 82nd Cong., 

2nd Sess. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952), 

pp. vn-viii. 


20 

_ 4 . D * s l° an ' Jr -' "The Politics of Civil Defense: 

Great Britain and the United States," Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
Ver ^A^ Ckl 03 - 1 ? 0 / August 1958 (hereinafter cited-'as Sloan MS) , 


c 
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Peterson, who served under President Eisenhower as FCDA Ad¬ 
ministrator, pointed to this problem in 1955, when he testified 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 

_We were handicapped because in civil defense__ _ 

our law provides that primary responsibility rests 
with the States and localities, and we were not 
able to make known to those responsible authorities 
extent of the fall-out problem. 21 

With secrecy, Peterson told the Committee, "you create a degree 
of public confusion in the country." For his part, he felt, 
there could be "a serious discussion as to whether in our at¬ 
tempts for various reasons to delay the issuance of information, 

we actually compound our difficulties rather than eliminate 
them."22 

Until the end of 1952, all the information officially re¬ 
leased concerning thermonuclear weapons consisted of three 
short sentences: the first by President Truman, January 31, 1950, 
announcing his directive to the Atomic Energy Commission "to 
continue to work on all forms of atomic weapons, including the 
so-called super-bomb"; the second, a joint release of the De¬ 
fense Department and the Atomic Energy Commission, May 25, 1951, 
indicating that the Eniwetok weapons tests, carried out between 
May 1 and May 11 of that year, "included experiments contributing 


„„„ 21 U.S.congress. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Atomic 

|2^!ission--Federal Civil Defense Administration - 

Washington ? '^' 84th Con ?‘' lst Sess " March 24, 1955 
(.Washington. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955), p. 36. 

22 Ibid., p. 43. 
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to thermonuclear weapons research"; and the third, a release by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, November 11, 1952, advising that additional tests at 
Emwetok "included experiments contributing to thermonuclear weapons research." 

An announcement by the c h a irm an of the Atomic Energy (Commission five days later 
was less laconic tut added nothing to public knowledge about this development. 22 
It was May 1953, at a special Governors' conference called by President Eisen¬ 
hower, when the governors were given "the sober facts about the growing threats 
to our hone front security. 


By the end of the summer of 1953, following announcement of the Soviet 

thermonuclear bomb test, the AfhmLnistration came under increasing pressure to 

lift the veil of secrecy and tell the people the facts about the threat to 

their security. 22 Federal Civil Defense Administrator Peterson was fully in 

accord with this view. In an interview with Dr. Lapp, Peterson said: 

... as far as I am concerned, I think the American people should be 
told everything possible that we could tell thorn about atomic' bombs and 
about enemy capabilities and weapons. And, in general, I believe that 
in a democracy, where the affairs of government are the business of the 
people, . . . the people can be depended upon to make the proper 
decision—if they have the facts.- I don't believe that any other 
i position is defensible in a democracy.26 

In another interview, tape-recorded on October 15, 1954, 

Peterson indicated that his agency was still groping in the 

dark; it could not plan realistically because of the secrecy 

27 

concerning the facts of radioactive fallout. The dangers of 

23 Eugene Rabinowitch, "The 'Hydrogen Bcmb' Story," BAS, Vol. 8, No. 9 
(Dec. 1952), pp. 297-300. - 

2 ^FCDA, Annual Report for 1953 (Washington: U.S. Government Printincr 
Office, 1953), pp. 3-4. 

22 The Bulletin of the Atcmic Scientists devoted its entire September 
1953 issue to the subject. 

26"An Interview with Governor Val Peterson," BAS, Vol. 9, No. 7 
iSept. 1953), p. 239. - 

27 "An Interview with Governor Val Peterson," BAS, Vol. 10 (Dec. 1954), 
pp. 375-377; Eugene Rabinowitch, Editorial—"PeopleT^ust Know," ibid., p. 370. 
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fallout were slow to surface. A news statement by Lewis L. 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy .Commission, on March 31, 
1954, highlighted the explosive power of the H-bomb, but did 
not explain the wide spread of radioactive fallout. 28 The. .. 
secret could not be kept long in the face of leaks to the 
press and the worldwide attention given to the unfortunate 
Japanese fisherman on the Fortunate Dragon .By mid-1954, 

.FCDA knew the drastic effects of these developments and began 

to take them into account in its planning. It was not free, 
however, to apprise the public that plans were being changed. 

It was not until February 1955—almost a year after the event— 
that information on the pattern and intensity of fallout was 
publicly disclosed. 30 

Thus, civil defense needs had to yield to other require¬ 
ments for secrecy, and civil defense suffered in the meantime. 
Reviewing, the circumstances of this delay, Congressman Chet 
Holifield pointed out that FCDA needed more than "general in— 
formation!' to convince the governors and mayors of the need 
for a civil defense program.31 Secrecy about the effects 

28 

See "The H-Bomb and World Opinion—Chairman Strauss's 
Statement on Pacific Tests," BAS, Vol. 10, No. 5 (May 1954), 
pp. 163-167. 

29 

"Radiation Exposures in Recent Weapons Tests—Condensed 
from the AEC Sixteenth Semiannual Report," BAS, Vol. 10, No. 9 
(Nov. 1954), p. 352. - 

30 Sloan MS., pp. 255-256. 

31 Ibid., p. 256. 
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of nuclear weapons, the University of Maryland's Bureau of 

Business and Economic Research noted, was a factor that 

hampered efforts to achieve an effective dispersal program. 

. . . Earlier release of current information on the power 

__of anticipated weapons might have had the effect of 

achieving the location of our growing industrial po- 
-tential in safe areas, rather than adding to the exist¬ 
ing concentration around our metropolitan areas. A 
little less secrecy for much more security. In fact, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
to this day are severely handicapped in their operations 
by the failure of the Atomic Energy Commission to release 
the information on potential weapon size needed by these 
agencies in their defense planning. 

As a result of these shortcomings, the accomplish¬ 
ments to date of our industrial dispersal program has 
been tragically lacking. 32 

The problem of secrecy and- of an uninformed public and 
Congress did not end in the fifties; it continued in the 
sixties, even though the civil defense mission then rested in the 
Department of Defense. In connection with his ill-fated shelter 
construction efforts, Defense Secretary McNamara attributed 
Congressional hostility to the public's lack of a better under¬ 
standing of the problem. He opened up a substantial body of 
previously classified information on the entire scope of the 
problem of strategic nuclear war. He did this, McNamara said, 
to inform the public of the advantages and contributions of a 
civil defense program to the damage-limiting capability of this 
nation. 


3 2 

Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of 
Maryland, Industrial Dispersal , Studies in Business and 
Economics, IX, March 1956, p. 7, quoted in Frank B. Cliffe, Jr., 
Industrial Dispersal and Civil Defense," Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, II., 1957, pp. 198-199 (herein¬ 
after cited as Cliffe MS). 
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We describe nuclear war. We describe the funda¬ 
mental requirements to deter it. We indicate the likely 
results if it should take place and describe the contri- 
bution that civil defense would make to minimizing the 
fatalities to this country. 

This information, McNamara hoped, would enable Congressmen to 
discuss the issue with their constituents.Over a period of 
time "and it will take time"—he said, "the public will under¬ 
stand this and can make their desires known on an informed 
basis which they have not been in a position to do previously."33 
Unfortunately, as was mentioned earlier and will be dis¬ 
cussed more fully later, McNamara could not sway the Congress; 
and President Lyndon Johnson, preoccupied with the Vietnam 
troubles, did not lend the weight of his influence to obtain 
the requisite authorizing legislation. To this day Federal 
subsidization of construction of community shelters lacks 
legislative authorization. And civil defense planners have had to 
seek less costly and less desirable alternatives for the pro¬ 
tection of the population in a nuclear war. 


Limited Federal Power in Civil Defense 

The civil defense program was hampered from the first by 
a poor legislative base. President Truman's staff arm, the 
National Security Resources Board (NSRB), came up with a plan 
entirely unsuited to the nuclear age. James Landis joined the 
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ranks of many city mayors and others who were highly critical 
of the new Federal plan for civil defense. That plan, Landis 
stated. 


. . . seems ... to be more like a plan for World 
War II than for World War III,.a plan for TNT bombs 
rather than for A-bombs, so far as its administrative 
aspects are concerned. . . . The possibility of A-bomb 
attacks makes it much more necessary to set up over-all 
command of civil defense resources. . ;. . A-bombing 
will require much inter-state action . . . Congress 
should act . . . to establish an operational Civil 
Defense Administration with broader powers than those 
envisaged in the legislation suggested by President 
Truman.34 

Truman went ahead anyway and encountered little opposition 

from Congress in the enactment of the Federal Civil Defense 


Act of 1950. This Act declared the Congressional policy and 
intent that the responsibility for civil defense "shall be 
vested primarily in the several States and their political sub¬ 
divisions." To the Federal Government fell the task of pro¬ 
viding necessary coordination, guidance and authorized 
assistance. 35 


It soon became evident that the Federal Government would 
have to play a more direct and positive role if the nation was 
to face up to the issues of civil defense. Mayors accused State 
governments of - indifference and neglect, and the Federal 


34 James M. Landis, "The National Civil Defense Plan," BAS, 
Vol. 6, no. 11 (Nov. 1950), p. 338. - 

Public Law.920 81st Congress, 2nd Session, approved 
January 12, 1951. Copies of this Act and extracts from the Con- 
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Government came in for its share of criticism for its seeming 
evasion of responsibility for civil defense. Highlighting a 
White House conference, held December 14-15, 1953, with mayors 
and civil defense officials from more than 150 cities, Mil¬ 
waukee Mayor Frank P. Zeidler voiced the belief of many mayors 
that "it is the basic philosop h y o f the defenders ofthe na¬ 
tion to consider the people in the cities as indefensible, and 
to write them off." He hoped that the Administration sensed 
from the conference "a fundamental conflict between the delega¬ 
tion of civil defense responsibility to the states and adequate 
national civil defense." 


. . . The nation itself will be in danger if the federal 
government under the present law continues to avoid its 
direct responsibility to metropolitan centers from which 
1 gathers its strength and which centers are the prime 
targets of any attack on the nation. States' pre¬ 
eminence with respect to civil defense can well mean na¬ 
tional destruction.36 

Congressional committees soon joined the ranks of those 
who felt that fear of infringement of States' rights and local 
prerogatives was only a smokescreen for evasion of Federal 
responsibility for civil defense. In 1955, the Kesnbaum Com¬ 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, known for its tradi¬ 
tional efforts to bolster State and local governments, recom¬ 
mended shifting primary responsibility for civil defense 


Frank P. Zeidler, "White House Conference on Civil 
Defense," BAS , Vol. 10, No. 2, (Feb. 1954), p. 57. 


to the 






an 


National Government, with States and localities retaining " 
important supporting role."37 And the following year the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Government Opera¬ 
tions Committee, under the chairmanship of Chet Holifield, 
similarly recommended vesting in the Federal Government "the 
basic responsibility for civil defense."38 

In the face of these pressures, the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion moved toward a greater Federal role in civil defense. The 
exigencies of the present threat," Eisenhower advised Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator Peterson, "require vesting in the 
Federal Government a larger responsibility." There would be no 
preemption of all State, local, and individual responsibilities; 
the emphasis would be on partnership or "joint responsibility." 
Federal responsibility now would be direct; that of the States 
and their subdivisions would be to supplement and complement 
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U.S. Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
to the President (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office,_1955), pp. 180-184. A staff report of the Kesnbaum 
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the Federal initiative.39 The 1950 Act was amended in 1958 
to reflect this concept of joint responsibility. 4 0 Holifield 
was fearful that a "joint" or "partnership" program might 
weaken acceptance of direct Federal responsibility. He and 
others would have preferred an unmistakable placement of 
responsibility on the Federal Government, while still encourag- 
ing State and local operations. But they went along with the 
Eisenhower legislative proposal because it was an improvement 
over the 1950 Act. 41 


The tasking of the job on a joint or partnership basis 
had the merit of involving the entire nation in the civil 
defense effort, but it also had its problems. It did not 


39pcDA ' ^^1 Report for 1956 (Washington: U.S. Govern¬ 
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permit the central direction needed to develop an effective 
civil defense "system," as prescribed in the 1958 Act, and 
to ensure its practical implementation. The participation of 
the States and the more than 5,000 local governments has been 
purely voluntary, and the Federal civil defense agency has had 
no command or directive authority in its relationship with 
them. State and local disinterest or disagreement, the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) reported in 1976, could frustrate the 
accomplishment of national goals. , State participation, the 
GAO emphasized, should be encouraged, but "the needs and 
interests of the Nation should be addressed whether a particu¬ 
lar State or region desires to participate or not. "42 

The Federal civil defense agencies sought to elicit 
State and local participation by providing matching funds for 
some programs and by fully funding others. But these financial 
incentives did not always bring the desired results. The GAO 
found the response to national priorities "erratic." Some 
small communities might have effective civil defense capabili¬ 
ties, while large cities that were likely targets did not. 

On an overall basis it appeared, as late as the fall of 1976, 
that communities with no less than 69 percent of the national 
population had not even attained the "minimum acceptable" 

_ 42Testimony of Fred J. Shafer^QAO, in v U.S. Congress, 

Joint Committee on Defense Production, Federal State and 
Local Emergency Preparedness , Hearings, 94th Cong., 2nd - 
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level of readiness for coordinated operations in a nuclear 
war. 45 


Repeatedly, since the mid-fifties particularly. State and 
local government officials demonstrated reluctance to perform 
civil defense .-functions. 4 - 4 - Even the lure of Federal financial 
assistance often failed to elicit the advance preparations 
needed tocope with the effects of a nuclear attack. Reporting 
in August 1977, the GAO noted: 


’ - - c i v il defense program, as currently contem¬ 

plated, will not save the maximum number of lives un- 
less States and communities carry out certain actions, 
bouh now and m an emergency. Many States and communi¬ 
ties have not taken these actions. We believe that 
those civil defense activities which involve the na¬ 
tional interest should not be neglected because of 
disinterest on the part of an individual - State or 
municipality. 45 . 


The withholding of Federal funds until the State and local 
organizations took the necessary actions, national civil de¬ 
fense officials feared, "would establish conditions most 
civil defense programs could not meet in the near future"; 
and it would bring to a halt "much of the national program 
• . . in many key communities." 46 


, ,. Chipman, 'United States Civil Defense Programs and 
pp 28^29 S ~" CUrrent StatUS ' DCPA Staff Study, Oct. 28, 1976, 

44 Diamond Ms., p. 201. 
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Civil Defense: Are Federal , State , and Local Govern- 
megts P repar^L ^r. Nuclear Attack ? Report to the Congress by 
e Comptroller General of the United States, Aug. 8, 1977 
eremafter cited as GAO Report ) , p. 42. 
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Cooperation by State and local governments was more 
readily forthcoming when civil defense programs were, inte¬ 
grated into their own "all-risk" preparedness programs. State 
and local governments tended to plan for a broad spectrum of 
disasters, natural as well as manmade. As the natural dis¬ 
asters, like those brought on by tornadoes, hurricanes, and 
floods, occurred frequently, the State and local governments 
were inclined to concentrate on these types of disasters. 

The national civil defense authorities, on the other hand, 
wou ld have liked to see the States and localities give more 
attention to nuclear preparedness and to spend Federal monies 
and their own matching funds for this purpose. 

The civil defense organizations were often asked to sup¬ 
port preparedness for natural disasters. Indeed, early in 1972, 
the Secretary of Defense specifically charged the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency (DCPA) with helping the State and local 
governments to prepare for natural disasters and, thus, hope¬ 
fully also fostering preparation for nuclear attack. The 
States and localities welcomed this "dual-use" approach; and 
legislation enacted in July 1976 established as a matter of 
national policy that resources acquired and maintained under 
the Federal Civil Defense Act should be utilized to minimize 
the effects of natural disasters when they occurred.^ 

47 Public Law 94-36, approved July 13, 1976. 
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Subsequent efforts to narrow the scope of Federal funding 
support to nuclear concerns met stern resistance at the State 
and local levels, and Mr. Tirana decided administratively to 
support total preparedness" or "dual use" emergency planning 
at these levels. In this way, Tirana hoped, DCPA would utilize 
strong State and local interests in preparedness for peacetime 
emergencies to build a base for an effective civil defense 
capability. Yet, the plain truth was that preparedness for 
defense and natural disasters were mutually supportive 
only to a degree. Fallout protection and measures for national 
survival clearly were vital for civil defense, but had no place 
in planning for natural disasters. Thus, as the GAO observed, 
the dedication of civil defense personnel to local disaster 
preparedness could divert their attention from "the more diffi¬ 
cult and demanding preparedness for enemy attack."43 

Problems of intergovernmental relations prompted the GAO 
to put forth for consideration the option of making the entire 
civil defense program a Federal responsibility. With a 
federalized civil defense, the GAO noted, 

• . . national priorities could more easily be accom¬ 
plished. Many State and local officials would agree 
that civil defense is properly a Federal responsibility-. 

The matching funds previously used to support State and 
local civil preparedness organizations, could be re¬ 
directed toward readiness in the high-risk and densely 
populated areas. Emergency operating centers could be 
built and upgraded on a priority_ basis . . . , and 
shelters could be constructed’with Federal funds in 
those areas which have shelter deficits. 


48 GA0 Report , Aug. 8, 1977, pp. 19-20. 
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The GAO realized, however, that this option would pose prob¬ 
lems. Without State and local involvement in nuclear prepared¬ 
ness, the plans "might not be as quickly and effectively 
carried out." Moreover, the funds contributed by the States 
and localities would be lost, with resultant increased Federal 
outlays for civil defense. 49 

It seemed highly doubtful that Congress or the President 
would seriously consider shifting the partnership concept to 
a unilateral Federal arrangement. The States and localities 
can be a great element of strength, and their resources would 
have to be harnessed in defense operations. For all the prob¬ 
lems entailed, joint, cooperative planning appeared to be the 
only feasible course. 

Civilian vs. Military Control 

In the history of American civil defense the concept of 
civilian control stands out strongly, but not without evidence 
of considerable confusion regarding civil-military relation¬ 
ships in this field. The emphasis on civilian control of civil 
defense surfaced soon after the close of World War II, as part 
of a general postwar reaction against undue military influence 
over the nonmilitary aspects of national security. Hanson 
Baldwin brought the issue into focus when he said: 

Civilian, not military, control must guide economic 
mobilization in war and peace . . . because economic 





49 Ibid., pp. 64-66. 
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In the absence of a civilian agency at the close of 
World war II, the military undertook studies and developed a 


civil defense program which, they were disturbed to find, met 
with a cold reception.SI The plan recognized that-the carry¬ 
ing out of civil defense measures must be primarily a civilian 
responsibility effected through a civilian organization. 
Recognizing the need for a close tie with the military, how¬ 
ever, the planners favored the placement of the organization 
under the Secretary of Defense. Disinclined to move that fast 
toward operations anyway. President Truman implemented the con¬ 
cept of civilian control in March 1949, when he assigned to 
the NSRB the responsibility for civil defense planning. 

By the end of 1950, as the pressure of events forced a 
shift from a planning to an operating program, the matter of 
civilian vs. military control again came up. But by then, as 
we shall see in our discussion of the deliberations on the 
1950 Act, the Defense Department no' longer wanted the civil 
defense responsibility. The nation had come to accept the con¬ 
cept that the best defense was a good offense, and, unlike the 
immediate postwar ye ars, the Defense Department was having 

1948), p? n 239."' Baldwln ' 32® foie 6 2l Power (New York: Harper, 
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little trouble with its image and appropriation requests. The 
overwhelming sentiment was that the major responsibility for 
this homefront defense" against nuclear and other modern 
weapons must be civilian." When requested, the military 
would assist the civilian authorities to the extent that such 
commitment would not interfere with the armed forces 1 primary 
military missions. 5 2 

Over the following decade the Defense Department seemed 
generally quite satisfied that the planning and policy responsi¬ 
bility for civil defense rested with PCDA and later OCDM. 
Nonetheless, the Defense Department recognized that it was still 
one of the major agencies around which the civil defense pro¬ 
gram developed. Under the concept of making maximum use of 
existing Government resources, the civil defense organizations 
leaned heavily on the Defense Department. The latter issued 
policy pronouncements designating the Department of the Army 
as coordinating or executive agent on civil.defense matters 
and spelled out procedures to be observed in a civil defense 
emergency. 

OCDM devoted one annex of its national plan to spelling out 
the scope of military support in civil defense operations in an 
emergency, to the extent that essential military requirements 
would permit. Military assistance, the annex made clear, was 
to complement, but not to substitute for, civilian participation 
in civil defense. Upon Presidential direction to 
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responsibility for the restoration and maintenance of public 
order, the military were authorized to "do all acts which are 
reasonably necessary for this purpose until such time as it is 
determined by the President that appropriate civil authorities 
are able to operate and function adequately." Such military 
assistance was deemed to be "a temporary measure" to be termi¬ 
nated as soon as possible "in order to conserve military re¬ 
sources and to avoid infringement on the responsibility and 
authority of civil government agencies."53 

Of continuing concern was the possibility that require¬ 
ments of public order and recovery would create a demand for 
large numbers of military personnel, and might even bring on 
martial law, in a civil defense exercise (Operation Alert) in 
1955, President Eisenhower, to the surprise of everyone, in- 
voted martial law, stirring up sharp controversy. 54 The mili¬ 
tary neither desired nor were prepared for this assignment. 
Nonetheless, in view of Eisenhower's action, they felt impelled 
to plan for such a possibility. The civil and defense mobiliza¬ 
tion agencies in turn were spurred to devote more thought.to 
the avoidance of martial law by planning in peacetime for the 
maintenance of effective civil government and the performance 
by civilians of the functions needed to help survivors, sustain 
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morale, restore the economy, and resume production in essential 
industry. 

When President Kennedy decided in 1961 to put civil defense 
in the Defense Department, he was careful to emphasize the 
retention of civilian control by the head of the Department— 
the civilian Secretary of Defense. At the same time the 
civilian Office of Civil Defense (OCD) could draw on the strength 
of the Defense Department for much-needed help. Army and Navy 
engineers did help materially in surveying the nation's exist¬ 
ing structures and assessing their potential use as public 
fallout shelters. Civilians received training in the use of 
radiological monitoring instruments. Army units toured the 
country with exhibits of techniques for protection against 
radioactive fallout. National Guard units helped local civil 
defense agencies in moving supplies from warehouses to fallout 
shelters. And in June 1964, the Secretary of the Army approved 
a plan to establish a military headquarters in each State for 
planning and controlling the use of the State's military re¬ 
sources to support civil defense in emergencies. The plan 
reinforced the DOD policy that military assistance would comple¬ 
ment, but would not be a substitute for, civil participation in 

civil defense. 


^William p. Durkee, "Civil Defense--The Military Support 
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The Defense support during the first half of the sixties 
helped OCD make dramatic progress toward achieving a meaning¬ 
ful lifesaving capability. But.that progress showed signs of 
deterioration over the next decade as civil defense budgets 
dwindled and top-level interest waned. A review of the situa¬ 
tion in the mid-seventies prompted, a Civil Defense Panel of 
the House Armed Services Committee to observe: 

. . . Through the years, civil defense concepts and 
programs have been influenced by changes in defense 
strategies, the state of international affairs, and 
budgetary pressures. . . . [The] United States never 

has mounted the level of effort in shelter systems and 
rigorous training disciplines that would maximize 
the life-saving potential of civil defense. Cost con- 
^f?-f atlons have been the main obstacle. Whereas 
billions of dollars are spent each year even for 
single weapon systems, civil defense counts its ap- 
propriations in the tens of millions. Civil defense 
is the orphan in the Department of Defense.56 

In its 1977 report on civil defense, the GAO came up with 
another option that was not likely to win much support—to 
make civil defense part of the military defense." By tying 
civil defense more closely to military defense, the GAO 
asserted, the National Guard and Reserves could provide "a 
cost-effective bridge between peacetime and wartime readiness." 
And civil defense considerations could get "closer considera¬ 
tion" m the location of defense installations and in decisions 
on the closure or transfer of military bases and depots. The 
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GAO recognized, however, that this option, while probably 
involving the least cost, "might present problems to the 
States and communities which have developed their own emergency 
organizations and could conflict with the contingency military 
deployments of the National Guard" and the Reserves." 57 


In December 1977 Defense Secretary Harold Brown decided 


°n a five-year program to improve the image and life-saving 
capabilities of the civil defense organization. President 
Carter endorsed Brown's program and made a policy pronouncement 
in September 1978, stating in essence that civil defense is an 
element of the strategic balance in conjunction with our of¬ 
fensive and defensive forces and could serve to enhance deter¬ 
rence and stability. DCPA viewed these developments and the 
Administration's request for a modest increase in its budget 
for fiscal 1980 as marking "a turning point in U.S. civil 
defense."58 Congress was not convinced, however, that a good 
case had been made for the proposed program, and its appropria¬ 
tion of $100 million, after taking inflation into account, set 
"yet another all-time low record" in funding for civil defense.59 
Even while Secretary Brown was thus striving to strengthen 
the image and role of civil defense, a move was under way to 
pluck the orphan" out of the Defense Department. Notwithstanding 


57GAO Report , Aug 8, 1977, p. 65. 
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Brown s strong opposition, President Carter put into effect a 
plan that lifted DCPA from the Defense Department and consoli¬ 
dated its functions along with those of other agencies in a 
sweeping reorganization of the emergency management apparatus 
of the Federal Government. The States and localities, the 


Administration and Congress generally saw in the establishment 
of the Federal Emergency Management Agency a good solution to 


the prevailing fragmentation of authority and responsibility 
for civil defense, emergency preparedness, natural disasters, 
and other functions. There were others, however, who voiced 
concern that in this move to FEMA, civil defense would suffer 
a lowering in stature and a weakening of its credibility as an 
integral part of the U.S. defense program. SO 

As will be pointed out later, links of coordination were 
established with the National Security Council and the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense to ensure that FEMA's civil defense programs 
were attuned to military needs and over-all national security 
policy. While admittedly civil defense had been de-emphasized 
since the mid-sixties, Congressional hearings, assessments of 
Soviet efforts, and top-level government studies in the late 
seventies demonstrated increased concern for "attack prepared¬ 
ness." With the activation of FEMA at the end of that decade, 
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one couldn t help but wonder how civil defense would fare 
under a single-agency approach to planning for all disasters, 
natural and manmade, in peacetime as well as in emergencies. 



Ambiguity as to the Strategic Import of Civil Defense 

Throughout the period under review there have been many • 
expressions from Presidents on down to the effect that civil 
defense is an integral part of our total defense. The litera¬ 
ture abounds with images of civil defense as one of the means 
by which the nation resolves to stand up to any nuclear threat. 
An inadequate civil defense, we are told, would raise doubts 
as to the nation's ability to hold casualties within tolerable 
limits and achieve the rapid restoration of the economy. 

Such doubts would undermine public confidence in the conduct 
of U.S. foreign policy. Our allies might doubt our willingness 
to come to their aid if attacked, for fear of risking nuclear 
war. Soviet leaders might doubt that the U.S. would really 
stand firm against their aggressive designs, thus encouraging 
them to aggression and nuclear blackmail. 



Yet, in the shaping of national security policies in 
the four decades under review, the Administrations and the 
Congress gave civil defense a low profile and meager funds. 

President Kennedy in 1961 won Congressional support for a 
fallout shelter program not in the context of defense 

strategy, but simply as an "insurance" policy j 









Viewed as 


in the event deterrence failed. viewed ae "insurance," 

Civil defense was envisioned as a comparatively small effort. 
Later efforts, however, to depict civil defense in a "stra¬ 
tegic" context, with the implication of a large-scale pro¬ 
gram, met with negative Congressional responses. 

Judging from the resources allocated to it, civil defense 
has- keen treated as a minor element in our c-.-er-all strategy. 
Civil defense has been, and remains what President Kennedy 
called it-an insurance policy serving as a hedge against 
failure of our policy of deterrence. Ih a sense, investment 
m all defense efforts, military as well as civil, is "insurance" 
for which the nation hopes it will never have to put in a 
claim. Mutual assured destruction may continue to ward off 
a nuclear exchange, but there is always danger of a failure 
deterrence by reason of an accident, a miscalculation, or 
tional act. With the balance of terror seemingly 
becoming less stable, many feel that it would be foolhardy 
in the extreme not to take out the "insurance" needed to 

protect our totally exposed population in the event deterrence 
fails. 


Problems in Designing a Strategy for Civil Defense 

In March 1953, Mayor Frank Zeidler, who headed a vigorous 
civil defense program in Milwaukee, witnessed an atomic test 
with a burst of 15 kilotons-about the sane size as the burst at Hiroshima 
some eight years earlier. Zeidler's reflections on the experi¬ 
ence well illustrate the problems besetting the planners in 
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designing a strategy for survival for persons living in densely 
populated cities. Zeidler listed in order eight choices avail¬ 
able to a person unfortunate enough to be in that situation: 

(a) It is safest not to live in a target city 
at all. 

(b) If a person lives in the city, it is safer to 
evacuate on a pre-warning notice than to remain in the 
city. 


(c) If a person can't evacuate, it is safer to be 
in an underground shelter, many scores of feet down 
than to remain in any other shelter or building. 

(d) If a person does not have a deep shelter, a 
simple earth shelter perhaps in the backyard may be 
next best expedient. 

(e) If a person does not have a simple earth 
shelter, then a backyard slit trench (covered) may pro¬ 
vide the next best protection. 

(f) If a person does not have a backyard slit trench, 
then a fortified basement may be next choice, provided 
this fortified basement has two outlets. 

(g) If a person does not have a fortified basement 
with two outlets, a fortified basement with one out¬ 
let must do. 

(h) If a person does not have a fortified basement, 
then he may be forced to choose one of the following 
very unpleasant alternatives: (1) being trapped in a 
basement and being burned; (2) being outside flat on 
the ground behind some hillock or rise and being charred 
by great heat and suffering a severe degree of radiation; 
(3) being in his auto and taking his chances there. 

Choices (e), (f), (g), and (h) aren't much in the 
way of choices in view of the power of the bombs, be¬ 
cause they mean exposure to blast, radiation, and burn¬ 
ing. Yet, they are by force of circumstance the' princi¬ 
pal choices of people living in the greatest American 
cities. 
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For the long run, Zeidler stated, civil defense authorities 
should advocate a replanning and rebuilding of our cities, and 
demand a coordination of Federal and State policies to this 
end. 61 

The massing of 40 percent of the total population and 
more than 50 percent of manufacturing employment in the top 
40 metropolitan areas obviously was a hazard the nation could 
not risk in the atomic age. In one of their early discussions 
of the "implications of atomic bombs," scientists on the Man¬ 
hattan project in 1945 jotted down on the blackboard a three- 
point program: "World government; if no world government, inter¬ 
national control of atomic energy; if no international control 
of atomic energy, dispersal of cities." Eugene Rabinowitch, 
editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists , reflected on 
this discussion some nine years later. With a seemingly hope¬ 
less prospect for the first two alternatives, he observed, 
metropolitan cities clearly become "death traps, and invita¬ 
tions for attack or blackmail."62 since 1945 these scientists 
have been calling for dispersion—"defense through decentraliza¬ 
tion" as the only real protection against nuclear weapons. 

They saw dispersion as "the core" of the nation's industrial 


No. 


BAS, 


61 Frank P. Zeidler, "A Mayor Views Bomb Test," BAS, Vol. 

4 (May 1953), pp. 148-149. - 

62 Eugene Rabinowitch, Editorial—"Must Millions March?" 
Vol. 10, No. 6 (June 1954), p. 194. 
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and civil defense. "No preparation," in the words of Dr. Leo Szilard, 

"makes any sense without it. "65 

This, too, is an area of strongly divergent views. Of necessity 
the reduction of urban vulnerability would be a slow, gradual process; 
it would be expensive and it V 

would encounter serious economic, political, and sociological 
problems. Urban planners, architects, scientists, and some 
representatives from industry were convinced that over the 
long run, progressive steps could be taken within realistic 
pi^ns to break the Gordian knot of metropolitan disorder."65 
But accomplishments were unimpressive. Hanson Baldwin likened 
the progress with industrial dispersion to "the frog trying 
to get out of the well—one jump up and two down. "66 
reports pointed to problems of getting people, builders, invest¬ 
ment houses and industry to depart from the inertia of their 
accustomed ways. In his final report as director of OCDM, 
covering fiscal 1961, Frank B. Ellis candidly observed: 




63 Roland Sawyer, "It's Up to You, Mr. President," BAS, 

Vol. 9 (Sept. 1953), p. 246. - 

6 4 

For a good analysis of the subject, see Ansley J. Cbale, The 
Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs (A Report Prepared for 
the. Caimittee on the Social and Economic Aspects of Atomic Energy of the 
Social Science Research Council), Princeton: Princeton Oliver si ty Press, 
1947. . FCDA had virtually no role in this field; the problem fell within 
the mission of NSRB and later OEM. The Cliffe MS provides a comprehensive 
account of the history of the dispersal program into the late fifties. 

See also Lyon G. Tyler, Jr., "Civil Defense: The Impact of the Planning 
Years, 1945-1950," Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
(hereinafter cited as Tyler MS), chapter IV. 

65oonald Monson, "Is Dispersal Obsolete?" BAS , Vol. 10, 

No. 10 (Dec. 1954), p. 383. 

66»strategy of Two Atomic Worlds," Foreign Affairs, Apr. 
1950, pp. 387-388. 
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Application of dispersion policy continued to be 
plagued with limitations. Few facilities can be re- 
ocated outside vulnerable areas in peacetime without 
excessive costs and reduction in efficiency. Some dis¬ 
persion has resulted from the Nation's economic growth, 
but continual growth of major metropolitan areas and 
he interdependence of the Nation's complex economy has 
neutr alize d most dispersion activity. 67 . . .... . 

And the situation appears to be no better today. 68 

The civil defense planners sought to protect the popula¬ 
tion in two interrelated ways: sheltering them in place; and 


evacuating them in advance of an attack. Determination of a 
shelter policy was no simple matter; and implementation of a 
nationwide shelter program, if done right, would not come 
cheaply. The cost of construction of shelters to protect 
against the blast effects of large nuclear weapons was deemed 
prohibitive. The emphasis, therefore, was on providing fall¬ 
out shelters everywhere and to accept the losses from the 
blast and thermal effects at or near the points of weapon im¬ 
pact. With shelters of reasonable strength and durability and 
m readily accessible locations, the people would have some 
place to go when the missiles started raining upon them. Those 
the area of blast and fire damage most likely would perish, 

but many millions would be saved in the surrounding areas of 
heavy fallout. 


'Eleven th*Annuai g Report J °87th C Cona tte ? ° n ° efense Production, 

No. 1124" TwashTnn+A?:— tt Cong * ' 2nd Sess., Senate Report 

pp. 110-m ngt ° n: U ’ S * Governm ^t Printing Office, 1962), 

(Apr. 1979)f p.’ ^ Vers ' " That Carter Evacuation Plan," BAS, 
No. 7 6 (sipt: y i95“? d ; P ” S 273“275“ **" Ag£ '" VOl ‘ 
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^l^irrirg for evacuation also was by no means simple. 

To be practicable, evacuation of densely populated areas 
would require adequate advance warning. It would be neces¬ 
sary to set up housing arrangements outside the target areas; 
provide for the orderly exodus of the people within the warning 
period; arrange for sustenance during the extended period 
when the economy may be paralyzed and disorganized; and still 
shield the evacuees against the spread of radioactive fallout. 
The evacuation approach has been the subject of sharp con¬ 
troversy. Still, if one could count on a strategic alert 
extending for days or weeks, evacuation can outdo shelters 
in numbers of survivors. 

The civil defense leaders repeatedly apppeared to shift 
ground in their quest for a strategy for survival. The first 
FCDA Administrator, Millard Caldwell, sought large appropria¬ 
tions to launch a shelter protection program, which Congress 
refused to vote. His successor, Val Peterson, initially 
had no interest in shelters. He gave primary attention to 
evacuation; but as he came to appreciate the dangers of wide¬ 
spread radioactive fallout from H-bombs and the possible 
dwindling of warning time with the impending introduction of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, Peterson gradually aban¬ 
doned "survival plans" based on the evacuation concept. He 
recommended a large shelter program, and several important 
studies lent support to his proposal. But President Eisen¬ 
hower turned a deaf ear to these recommendations, and presented 
-no shelter program for Congressional action. 
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In response to a question from Dr. Ralph Lapp, "What is 
the (Eisenhower) Administration doing?" Congressman Holifield 
replied: 

Frankly, I've asked that same question repeatedly. 
The Administration's answer has always been, in effect- 
We are encouraging the states and localities to build” 
SiTii ? efens f organizations and study possible ways in 
which to protect their people. We are financing sur- 

olTS Pl^n^ng studies-We are stockpiling medical sup- 

f re finishing advice and guidance to the 
States and localities.". 

Even if these functions were worthwhile, Holifield continued, 
"they are at most peripheral. They do not go to the heart 
of the problem. There is at present no national plan for 
survival and there is nothing I can see that will ensure the 
survival of any major segment of our society in the event of 
an enemy attack."70 Holifield had sought to bring the problem 
to the attention of the American people and the. Congress, "in 
the hope that the executive branch might wake up to its re¬ 
sponsibilities before it's too late." He wasn't sure that it 
was not already too late. 

The next move is up to the President. He is the 

a ? d Charged b * the constitution w?th 

fo?eian P fof b T y ° f Pf otectln g our nation against a 
foreign foe. I earnestly hope he acts quickly.71 


• ^° Ral P h E - Lapp, "Civil Defense Shelters: An Interview 
Congressman Chet Holifield " nac tt—.t i a at . , 
1958), pp. 130-131. no - Lirield ' Vol. 14, No. 4 (April 


71 


Ibid., p. 134 . 
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But Eisenhower would not emhark on a Federal shelter program. He chose 
instead to promote individual shelter construction, and to merge the 
civil defense and defense mobilization agencies into one organization— 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization—as a staff arm of the Prudent. 

President Eisenhower's successor, John F. Kennedy, lost no time in 
launching a nationwide fallout shelter system. A 
newly created Office of Civil Defense directly under the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense embarked in fiscal 1962 on a major effort to 
identify shelters in existing buildings, mark them, and stock 
them with food, water containers, sanitation kits, and other 
survival supplies. The program looked to the identification 
by the early seventies of some 225 million spaces with a pro¬ 
tection factor of 40 or more (that is, the radioactivity level 
would be no more than 1/40 of that outside the shelter). The 
program further contemplated construction of additional public 
shelter capacity in shelter-deficient areas, for without this 
increment more than half of the U.S. population would lack 
ready access to surveyed shelters. 

As was indicated earlier, Congress would not authorize 
this incremental construction, and the continuous reduction of 
civil defense funding to the lowest possible sustaining rate 
weakened the shelter survey, marking and stocking efforts. By 
the mid—seventies the National Shelter Survey had identified 
231 million spaces, but only about 100 million were readily 
accessible to the population in an "at-home" posture. 72 

70., 

■William K..Chipman, "United States Civil Defense Pro¬ 
grams and Activities—Current Status," Oct. 28, 1976, p. 19. 
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Testifying before the Proxmire Committee in January 1979, 

DCPA Director Tirana stated: 

Xt would ta] 5 e at least a year of intensive effort 
and large expenditures, during a period of heightened 
international tension, to bring the current in-place 
protection system to full effectiveness, by improving 
or rebuilding Direction and Control, Radiological 
Defense, and other, needed systems and capabilities. • 

In that case survival might total some 110 million 
_uu_a_large—seale attacHe. « 3" _____ 

DCPA's budget had forced it increasingly to depend on 
surging" in a period of intense crisis to plug gaps in civil 
defense readiness. As part of this approach, DCPA in mid-1975 
initiated planning for "crisis relocation" to ensure survival 
of a majority of the population. This approach, DCPA esti¬ 
mated, had the potential of saving 100 million people in a 
heavy attack—in addition to the 80 million who would survive 
if there were no civil defense preparations. Under the 
sheltering-in-place approach pursued since 1962, the survival 
potential would be only 30 million—in addition to the 80 
million mentioned. 

Of course, as Tirana indicated before the Proxmire Com¬ 
mittee, this substantial increase in lifesaving potential 
rec 3uire much more than just paper planning. 


_ ^ t T 7 u U " S * Congress / Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, Civil Defense, Hearincr. 95th Cnna.. 
Sess., Jan. 8, 1979, p. 5lT 
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. . . The plans, as they are developed, must be exer¬ 
cised with the State and local officials who would be 
responsible to carry them out. . . . Supporting opera¬ 
tional systems must also be developed, such as Direc¬ 
tion and Control, Communications, Warning, Radiological 
Defense, and Emergency Public Information. Current 
DCPA analyses suggest that "paper plans only" for 
relocation, without such supporting systems and prepara¬ 
tions, would result in about half the total survival 
potential of a full system—about 40 percent survival 
in a heavy, mid-1980's attack, rather than the 80 
percent^survival potential of a full crisis relocation 
system.74 

The crisis—relocation approach raised questions about 
its credibility. Senator Proxmire shared with others the 
feeling that a modest program might make sense. What bothered 
Proxmire particularly was that the conflicting testimony 
of the expert witnesses and Government spokesmen "points 
out very clearly that the United States still does not have 
a coherent, understandable civil defense program." To be 
sure, President Carter had issued a policy pronouncement "of 
the most general type," but his Administration had not trans¬ 
lated this policy into "a recognizable budget commitment." 
Bandying about an annual budget figure from $114 million to 
$145 million, Proxmire asserted, "does not lend much confi¬ 
dence to the policy itself." 

What we have here is a lack of leadership. We 
need a clear unambiguous statement of facts from 
this administration. We need someone to stand up 
and say, this is what our civil defense policy is, 
this is how much it is going to cost, and this is 
why we need to do it. 


Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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w 


through, 


. a prudent policy demands a prudent follow- 
ana to date that has been lacking .'*7 5 


i n Federal Civil Defense Organization 
In the e-i"Vi.-l— defense an o versimplifiea- 

tion to tie shortfalls in preparedness to organizational and 

administrative problems. Far mor e pertine nt are the over-_ 

whelming challenges in planning for national survival and. 
the lack of adequate presidential. Congressional, and public 
support of this planning. Nonetheless, the lack of organiza¬ 
tional stability was an impediment. Over the 30 years of its 
existence the civil defense organization was subjected to 
repeated shifts in structure and relationships, making it diffi¬ 
cult for the agency to take root, grow, and establish for 
itself the status and prestige it needed to thrive in the 
Washington environment. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1941 reportedly called 
civil defense "one of the most difficult things to put to¬ 
gether in administrative form that I have yet had." 7 ^ The 
long series of reorganizations since then, listed below, 
demonstrate that Roosevelt's successors also found it diffi¬ 
cult: 

From the Department of Defense to the National 
Security Resources Board (1949); 

From NSRB to the Federal Civil Defense Administra¬ 
tion (1950); 

- 75 Ibid., p. 91. 

76 Quoted in testimony by James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director 








From FC DA to merger with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in the Office of civil and Defense 
Mobilization (1958); 6 


From OCDM to the Office of Civil Defense 
Secretary of Defense-(1961) ;— 


under 


the 


From OCD under the Secretary of Defense to OCD 
under the Secretary of the Army (1964); 


From OCD under the Secretary of the Army 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency back 
the Secretary of Defense (1972); and 


to the 
under 


to t ^ le Fe< 3eral Emergency Management Agency 


All past organizational changes, as we shall see, had 
their well-reasoned and forcefully stated rationale, their 
supporters and their critics, their high hopes and frustra¬ 
tions. FEMA is new, and so any judgment on FEMA must await 
the passage of time. 


Mana 9 ement and Budget, in U.S. Congress, Senate Sub- 

Go^™nta? ^ er 9° vernmental Relations of the Committee on 
Governmental. Affairs, Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978 (Dis¬ 
aster Pregarednesa) , Hearings, 95th Cong., 2nd SessT (Wash^ 
ington; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978), p. 3. 






CHAPTER II 

THE LEGACY OF EARLIER YEARS, 1916-48 


Many of the problems highlighted in Chapter I had their 
roots in experience with civil defense during the two World 
Wars and in the post-World War II years of planning that led 
to the enactment of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 
Civil defense was something new to American experience. As 
a result, there was confusion as to what it should embrace. 
In both World Wars, protection of.the population against 
attack was only part of the job; there was also substantial 
concern with projects aimed at boosting morale and getting 
the people behind the mobilization effort. Fortunately, the 
United States was not seriously attacked, and so it never had to cope 
with the reality of civil defense.. But this gave a sense of 
aimlessness and wastefulness even with respect to the pro¬ 
tective aspects of the program. 

Toward the end of World War II, with increased knowl¬ 
edge of the experience of Britain, Germany, and Japan under 
heavy bombing, there emerged a clearer picture of the true 
ingredients of civil defense. It was evident to some, at 
least, that the nature of the problem would change radically 
with the introduction of the A-bomb. Yet patterns of 

thought and action developed in these earlier years 
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persisted and hampered the design of a civil defense 
program appropriate to the atomic age. The post-World War 
II planning first in the Defense establishment and then 
under NSRB leadership ended up with a plan and legislation 
hardly calculated to provide a meaningful civil defense 


program. As one close student of the subject observed 


• . . Instead of being launched with a vote of con- 

historv'nf C1 ^ il . defense program was burdened with a 
story of skepticism, inter-jurisdictional rivalries 
aJJ? animosities, lack of top-level executive support 
a -Legislative authorization that could easily be 
considered a natural barrier to an effective program 1 


WORLD WAR I EXPERIENCE 

Civil defense had its origins in World War I, when i) 

warring nations had developed the capability of using air¬ 
craft for direct attacks upon targets behind the forces in 
the field. Non-combatant civilians manning the industries 
that supported mass armies came to be viewed as the "home 
front," and therefore a proper target for enemy attack. 

Great Britain experienced this phenomenon ' to some degree: 

German Zeppelins and aircraft subjected Britain to 103 
aerial raids. They dropped 300 tons of bombs, causing 


-L Thomas 
A Case Study 
Making," Ph.D 
(hereinafter 


civ il Defense Shelter Program: 
_ e Politics of National Security Policy 
•dissertation, Syracuse University, 1969 
cited as Kerr MS), pp. 66-67. 
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4,820 casualties, of which 1,413 were fatal . 2 These losses 
were not formidable, but they foreshadowed the development 
of this new form of attack as a significant factor in 
general war. 

—For the U.S., World War I posed no real threat of air 
attack; and civil defense could hardly be said to have ex-' 

isted during that war-Nevertheless, some of t he steps 

taken in that period provided a foundation for activities 
that came to be associated with civil defense. In August 
1916 Congress established a Council of National Defense, 
consisting of the Secretaries, of War, Navy, Interior, Agri¬ 
culture, Commerce and Labor, to direct and coordinate the 
mobilization effort. The Secretary of War, as Council 
Chairman, supervised the council's civil defense functions. 
These involved direction of the activities of State and 


local defense councils which, in turn, directed. volunteer 
activities in such fields as public health, morale, con¬ 
servation, economic stability,- and Americanization. 3 

— --— t 

2 ' 1 ^? lce H ’ O'Brien, Civil Defense (London: Wer- ^ o 4 ~.. 

SecGM HistOIy o£ 

fa* access to ofSS H “ XCk ' “ Mtach ** 

BAS, f SV*— “ the United States,” 

19"66 Thereinafter cited for Defense Analysis, May 

cxexnarter cited as Jordan Study ) , pp. 31 - 33 . 
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A total of 182,000 State and local defense councils thus 
directed "home-front" activities deemed important to the war 
effort but which had virtually no relation to civilian pro¬ 
tection. These councils were.fapi^y" aiaaolved' ' at the end 

of the war. But the ideas of massive involvement of volun¬ 
teers^ at the l ocal level in economic mobil ization problems 
and the three-tier structure of organization from the 
Federal level through the State and down to the local levels 
were not lost. They had a definite bearing on the develop¬ 
ment of civil defense in World War II and on the subsequent 
efforts underlying the enactment of the Federal Civil De¬ 
fense Act of 1950. 4 

■ ^ 

WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE 

The early twenties saw the conceptual elaboration by 
the Italian theorist, Guilio Douhet, of the idea of using 
aerial weapons to attack population and production centers 
as a basic instrument of war policy. 5 Such attacks by the 
Japanese in China, by the Italians in Ethiopia, and by the 
Germans and Italians in Spain gave practical support to 
Douhet's strategic doctrine. In light of these developments 
and the potential threat to its own security. Great Britain 
initiated civil defense preparations in the thirties. And 


4 


Jordan 


S tudy , 


p. xii. 


5 Guilio Douhet, The Command of the Air, 
Ferrari (London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 194*3 * 
pp. 2-5. ' 


trans. Dino 
Sloan MS, 









as the war in Europe developed, Britain accelerated its 
preparations and came up with a program which enabled it to 
pursue the war effort without undue dislocation and intoler¬ 
able losses. 

These developments, however, had no impact on the Ameri¬ 
can people. American policymakers and planners gave little 
thought to guestions of civil defense in the interwar years. 
There seemed to be no point, therefore, in planning for 
such a contingency. There was little knowledge of civil 
defense as it had been developed in Europe. At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, no significant research had been done on 
sheltering, warning devices, blackout and camouflage, control 
centers, and other tactics in defense against enemy weapons. 6 


The Organization of Civilian Defense 

With the coming of war in Europe, the U.S. embarked on 
a rearmament program. As a first step on the administrative 
side. President Roosevelt issued an order, May 25, 1940, 
establishing an Office of Emergency Management in the Execu¬ 
tive Office of the President, which served as the incubator 
for many defense and war organizations. On May 28, the 
President announced the reestablishment-of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense. The Council 


. ®James M. Landis, "Organization and 
Civil Defense," Lecture at the industrial 
Armed Forces, June 1, 1948 (L48-151). 


Administration of 
College of the 
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itself remained dormant, but the Advisory Commission, with 
its subsidiary organizations, contained in embryonic form 
many of the agencies that were to be developed more fully 
later. Among these subsidiary organizations was the Divi- 
sion.of State and Local Cooperation, established late in 
July 1940. 7 

Headed by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Council 
of State Governments, the Division functioned as a channel 
of communication between the Council of National Defense 
and its Advisory Commission on the one hand, and State and 
local defense councils on the other. The Division directed 
its energies primarily to the amelioration of problems stem¬ 
ming from the rearmament effort, such as the impact of 
rapidly expanding defense industries in congested areas. It 
encouraged the creation of State and local councils and, 
through them surveyed industrial facilities and manpower, 
as well as community needs. Bane interpreted his mission 
to be simply to clear the tracks ahead for government 
agencies and for private industry. 

7 

. u - s * Bureau of the Budget, The United States at War: 
Development and Administration of the War Program b~thi~ 
gfj.. eral Government (Washington: U.S. G^ernment Printing 
Office, 1946), pp. 22,24. (Hereinafter cited as The U.S. at War) . 

^Kerr ^' ?’ ^ 7 ' see a l so Frank Bane, "The Organization 
and Administration of the Office of Civilian Defense," Lec- 
l^ustrial College of the Armed Forces, June 9, 
1947 (L47-145) . 
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The Division gradually turned to matters of civilian 
protection, but it was abolished before it could make much 
headway. From the first, there was mounting pressure, 
particularly from local government officials led by New 
York Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, for the establishment of 
protective services. In October 1940 La Guardia sent a com¬ 
mittee of firemen to London to observe the city under the 
blitz. ' In his preface to the committee's report. La 
Guardia stated: 




Modern aerial warfare has placed tremendous 
responsibilities on the cities and their civilian 
populations. On the shoulders of local authorities 
has fallen the whole burden of ’passive' or civil 
defense the.protection, medical and hospital ser¬ 
vices, restricting of lighting, protection of trans¬ 
port, armament.producing plants and utilities, evacu¬ 
ation and housing, clearance of debris, and other 
non-combatant tasks.1° 

Responding to this concern for protection, the Division of 
State and Local Cooperation put out guidance on such matters 
as blackouts and shelters. 

The mayors kept up the pressure for expeditious action 
to provide protective services and reorganize the Federal 


Mauck, o£. cit ., p. 266. Mauck's article is a 
°| more detailed study, "Civilian Defense in 
the United States, 1940-1945," which served as the basis 
for Dr. Kerr s discussion of the subject. The Jordan 

in its treatment of this subject, drew on'a "Nar- 
D a u 1V f Acc ° unt °f the Office of Civilian Defense," by 

M C ^ r ° y I an official of that office, prepared in 
1944. McElroy s manuscript is in the National Archives. 

SJJ ese f rch and writi -ng on the World War II experience, 
the writer benefited from these works. 


10 


Quoted in Kerr MS, p. 29. 
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civil defense effort. At the conclusion of a Conference of 
Mayors in Ottawa, Canada, early in 1941, La Guardia wrote 
to the President: 

* * * If ind that the general agreement among the 
mayors is that there is a need for a strong Federal 
Department to coordinate activities, and not only to 
coordinate but to initiate and get things going . 

Please bear in mind that . . . never in our history 

( U P to t his war) has the civil ian population_been_ 

exposed to attack. The new technique of war has 
created the necessity for developing new techniques 
of civilian defense. It is not just community sing¬ 
ing and basket weaving that is needed. . . .What is 
needed is to create a home defense among the civilian 
population, to be trained to meet any responsibility 
of an air or naval attack in any of our cities. 

It is not an easy job to educate, train and prepare 
cities to meet a situation where bombs explode in 
their midst, destroying buildings, with hundreds 
killed and thousands injured. That is the job ahead 


This growing concern for civilian protection, combined 
with defense-related problems of production and community 
facilities requiring cooperation with State and local 
governments, brought an Executive order. May 20, 1941, 
by which the Office of Civilian Defense (OCD) replaced the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation. ^2 qcd wag £ 0; 

Serve as the center for the coordination of 
Federal civilian defense activities which involve 
relationships between the Federal Government and State 
and local governments. ... 

. Keep informed of problems which arise from the 
impact of the industrial and military defense effort 
upon local communities, and take necessary steps to 
secure the cooperation of appropriate Federal depart¬ 
ments and agencies in dealing with such problems and 
m meeting the emergency needs of such communities. 


11 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

12 

Bureau of the Budget, The U.S at War , p. 59. 




Assist State and local governments in the estab¬ 
lishment of State and local defense councils or other 
agencies designed to coordinate civilian defense ac¬ 
tivities. 

With the assistance of the Board of Civilan Pro¬ 
tection (which was established within the OCD by the 
Executive order), study and plan measures designed 
to afford adequate protection of life and property 
m the event of emergency. 

With the assistance of the Volunteer Participa— 

Committee (also established by the Executive 

order) consider proposals, suggest plans, and pro-- 

mote activities designed to sustain the national 
morale and to provide opportunities for construc¬ 
tive civilian participation in the defense program. 


Mayor La Guardia was appointed director on a volunteer basi 
He received no salary and operated directly under the Presi 
dent. 


OCD set up two operating branches: a Civilian Protec¬ 
tion Branch-to deal with the protective phases of the mis¬ 
sion; and a Civilian War Service Branch to deal with the 
nonprotective phases. To decentralize supervision. La 
Guardia established nine Regional Civilian Defense Areas 
(later called Civilian Defense Regions), coterminous in 
their boundaries with the Army Corps (later Service Command) 
Areas. Regional offices were set up in each of these 
areas, with Regional Directors appointed by the Director of 
OCD with the President's approval. The regional offices 
served as links in transmitting information to the States. 1 ^ 


13 Executive Order No. 
Register 2517. 


8757, May 20, 1941, 6 Federal 


14, 

American Bar Association, 
Defense, Civilian Defense Manual 
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State defense councils developed along two basic lines. 
In some States, like New York and Massachusetts, the councils 
had wide powers, with a direct line of control over the 
operations down to the volunteers under the local defense 
councils. In other States the councils acted only in an 
advisory capacity, advising the Governors, local councils 
and community leaders on matters pertaining to the defense 
effort. 

The local defense councils were the primary echelon in 
the organization of civilian defense. These councils in¬ 
cluded appropriate public officials, such as the mayor or 
head of the county government and the heads of the police, 
fire, health and welfare departments, as well as chairmen 
of principal committees and community leaders. They were 
structured, like the Federal OCD, with two basic branches: 
one concerned with the organization and training of forces 
to protect against enemy action; the other promoting sal- 
vage, housing, health, nutrition, and other community 
activities. By August 1942, approximately 11,200 local 
defense (war) councils had been organized.15 


il fense nr n p ?• ° r the U ‘ S * 0ffice of Civilian 

Defense, OCD Publication No. 2701, April 1943 (Washinatoi 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943), Chapter 1* Ca?v 

Defense in the United sjjtes f^derh? Y 

° f Con< ? ress ^ Le^slatIve~Refer- 

D.C?, Sh 1^51 pp? BUlletln NO ‘ Washi "9“n, 


15 


American Bar Association, op. cit., p. 24. 
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A number of metropolitan areas, often embracing several 
counties, sometimes in different States, required special 
administrative arrangements. To ensure effective imple¬ 
mentation ofjneasure s in t hese cases, the OCD Director estab¬ 
lished Metropolitan Civilian Defense Areas. 16 m all cases 
but one, the OCD Director appointed the Coordinator of 
Defense, but the Coordinator was usually subject to the 
State director's policies and orders. The Coordinator drew 
advice and assistance from an Advisory Council of Defense, 
consisting of representatives of the State or States and the 
local defense councils embraced in the Metropolitan Area. 

Such coordinating activities made it possible to enter into 
mutual agreements for the exchange of personnel, equipment 
and services, the synchronization and uniform observance of 
blackouts and air raid drills, and the adoption of inte¬ 
grated evacuation plans covering a wide territory. 17 


w 


Problems Encountered 

OCD management and operations were marked by consider¬ 
able conflict and confusion. Whereas Bane had put the focus 

' P P : 6-7 * By earl Y !943, 15 Metropolitan Civil 
efense Areas had been established: Atlanta, Baltimore 

Seattle, Toledo, and Washington. 

17 

MetroDoi?^'n!; S° r a . disc ussion of the work of the 
sJe Samui? ? D jfense Council in the San Francisco Bay Area, 

Activities in Tl t R ? bert E * Ward ' "Coordinating Defense 
T ? M T e 7| tr °P° lltan Region," Public Administration 
Review, Vol. II, no. 2 (Spring 1942), pp. 104^117:-— 





on the State level. La Guardia made the local level the 
primary unit in the civil defense organization. This resulted 
in a by-passing of State organizations, with attendant con¬ 
fusion and sharp protest by State officials. 18 Senator 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts brought up this problem in the 
course of deliberations on the proposed civil defense legis¬ 
lation in December 1950: 


rT , of the great problems which developed durina 

? aS brought about b Y th e Federal Adminis¬ 
trator, the late Mayor La Guardia of New York, who, 
when called upon by a municipal, or other local of- 
iicial, would sometimes say things and make under- 
fii and u n ? S and a l ree ments which would completely upset 
^u°i e P rogram developed with the State. The result 
was _that one community would get one idea, another com- 

sSte Y woSld d b g6 ^ another idea ' and at the same time the 
ld - b b fy ing to encourage still another idea 
through municipalities and communities.19 


Similarly, James Landis, La Guardia's successor as OCD 
Director, later reflected on the confusion caused by bypass¬ 
ing the States, however necessary it might have been in some 


cases. And he expressed the hope that the NSRB, in its 
planning, would avoid a repetition of that "disorganizing 
feature of civil defense in the last war."20 



18 Kerr MS, pp. 32-33; Brewer, o£. cit., p. 12. 

T^_^ 9 9 uotad in FCDA ' Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950— 
Legislative History , Vol. I, pp. ""13-147- 

2 0 

fense* M: L ? ndis ' " The Central Problem of Civil De- 

(NOV. State Government, vol. 23, No. 11 
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Further, La Guardia gave primary emphasis to the pro¬ 
tective aspects of the OCD mission. To him the "volunteer 
participation" portion was "sissy stuff." 21 a dynamic 
leader, La Guardia made rapid progress with the protection 
program, but he ignored urgings from the Budget Bureau and 
others to carry out the non-protective aspects 
of his assignment. The Budget Bureau threatened to with¬ 
hold funds from OCD until the total program was implemented. 

In the face of these pressures, La Guardia, in Sep¬ 
tember 1941, appointed Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as Assistant 
Director in Charge of Voluntary Participation. Mrs. 

Roosevelt spent five turbulent months with the agency. She 
did much to promote community needs; but some of her appoint¬ 
ments, especially Mayris Chaney, a professional dancer, and 
Melvyn Douglas, a movie actor, evoked criticism and ridicule. 
Referring to the activities under Mrs. Roosevelt's direction, 
Dr. Kerr observed: 


; • .* J erms suci } as boondoggling," "fan dancers," 
F7 teaae artlsts ," "picolo players," "parasites," 
aiad le ??^ eS Were ll berally used to describe Mrs. 
Roosevelt s personnel and programs. In the case of 
„? ugl ? s ' f ome members of Congress hinted that 

i ea ^o gs " were tuning the OCD into a 
pink tea party. 22 


21 MaucK7~ : op. dit., p. 

2 7 

■ ^Kerr MS, pp. 33-34; 
Study , pp. 46-48. 


266. 

see also Tyler MS, p. 


11; Jordan 
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The Chaney—Douglas incidents, Mr. Mauck believed, "caused 
OCD to lose prestige which it never fully regained."23 

With America's entry into the war, the President de¬ 
cided to put the civil defense program under full-time 
leadership. In January 1942, the President brought in James 
M. Landis, Dean of the Harvard Law.School, as a special 
assistant, for full-time duty on the executive work of OCD. 
La Guardia resigned on February 10, and Mrs. Roosevelt's 
resignation soon followed. Upon La Guardia's departure, 
Landis took the reins, although he was not formally vested 
with the directorship until mid-April. 


Dean Landis at the Helm 

Landis took over as Director with a new Executive 
order. The dual mission remained, but the order streamlined 
and strengthened the agency. It omitted the OCD responsi¬ 
bility 'to sustain national morale." Also, it provided for 
only one advisory body—a "Civilian Defense Board"—in lieu 
of the two groups (the Board of Civilian Protection and the 
Volunteer Participation Committee) prescribed originally. 24 
Further, the President broadened OCD's role with respect to 
plant protection; he charged OCD with the responsibility of 
establishing, in conjunction with and subject to the approval 

23 Mauck, o£. cit., p. 266. 

Register X 2887 iVe ° rder N °* 9134 ' A P ril 15, 1942, 7 Federal 
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of the Secretary of War, "a program for the protection of 
essential facilities from sabotage and. other destructive 
acts and omissions." 25 

Dean Landis abolished superfluous activities and brought 
in new people for key positions in Washington and in the 
regions. He shed the agency of some of the programs which 
had been subject to severe criticism. Under Landis, the 
Citizens Defense Corps of approximately 10 million volun¬ 
teers provided a wide range of protective services. 25 • Over 
8.5 million of these volunteers had specific assignments 
under the protective services programs. 

With regard to the facility security program, the 
President's order of May 19, 1942, directed OCD to: 

(a) Serve as the center for the coordination of plans 
in this field sponsored or operated by the several 
Federal departments and agencies; 

(b) Establish standards of security to govern the 
development of security measures for the nation's 
essential facilities; 

(c) Review current and future plans and require the 
adoption of necessary additional measures; and 

(d) Take steps to secure the cooperation of owners and 
operators of essential facilities, and of State 
and local governments, in carrying out adequate 
security measures. 

Separate Presidential orders issued earlier gave the military 
departments and the Federal Power Commission specific 
responsibility for protecting vital war facilities. 

25 Executive Order No. 9165, May 19,1942, 7 Federal 
Register 3765. - 

- 26 

Jo rdan Study , pp. 44-45; Mauck, o£. cit ., pp. 267-268. 



Under this program, Federal participating agencies 
dealt directly with the facilities or with State or local 
authorities controlling action therein. Coordination was 
maintained at the Federal, State and local levels. Liaison 
was also maintained with the military departments, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation. ■ Within OCD, a Facility Security Division adminis¬ 
tered the program with the help of OCD regional. State and 
district facility security officers. 2 ^ 

Finally, it should be noted that Dean Landis early 
expressed the desire to run his own information office instead 
of being part of a centralized information service in the 
Office of Emergency Management. Because information was 
so basic to the OCD mission, Landis believed that the pro¬ 
motion of OCD programs should be handled within his own 
organization. After some negotiation with the Budget 
Bureau, OCD set up its own information'office. 28 

Liquidation of QCD 

Dean Landis directed the OCD until August 1943. By 
then, the possibility of an air attack on the U.S. had long 
since passed, leaving little prospect of using the civilian 
protection forces. Landis felt, too, that the State and 
local units were then sufficiently developed to enable them 

^American Bar Association, o£. cit., pp. 7-9, 105. 

28 Bureau of the Budget, The U.S . at War , pp. 213-214 
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to discharge their responsibilities with minimum guidance 
from Washington. He recommended, therefore, the abolition 
of OCD, and the transfer of the protective services to the 
War Department and the mobilization services to the Federal 
Security Agency. 29 

This proposal, also made by La Guardia upon his resig¬ 
nation, met with resistance from the War Department, despite 
the fact that it had assisted significantly in organizing 
the protective services. The reasons for this opposition 
are not clear, although the realization that the danger of 
enemy attack had passed and that there was still a war to 
fight entered the picture. 30 The Director of the Budget 
also objected to the Landis proposal, and President Roose¬ 
velt decided to keep the agency going. 

For the next six months, John Martin, Deputy Director 
of OCD, served as acting director. "Again," Mauck noted, 
morale in the agency suffered because of uncertainties 
regarding its continuance and because of complete silence 
throughout the six months regarding the authority, powers, 
and future status of Mr. Martin."31 m the meantime, upon 
advice from the War Department to OCD, the protective 

29 

Mauck, 0 £. cit ., p. 266; Kerr MS, pp. 35-36. 

3 0 

Tyler MS, p. 12; see also Jordan Study , pp. 50-51. 

31 Mauck, o£. cit ., pp. 266-267. 
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services in the States and localities were placed on a 
stand-by basis. 32 Martin left in February 1944 for Navy 
service, and the post of director went to Lt. General 
William N. Haskell. 


Over the ensuing sixteen months OCD cut back its opera' 
tions in preparation for early termination. Presented with 
the question of the timing of the termination, the new 
President, Harry Truman, directed the abolition of the OCD 
effective June 30, 1945. OCD's protective property and 


records were assigned to the Department of Commerce, and 
the Treasury Department was directed to "wind up the affairs 


of the Office."33 


The state and local organizations dis¬ 


banded soon thereafter. 



Postmortem Examinations 

Virtually all reviews of the OCD experience have drawn 
the same conclusion: that the agency's image and record left 
much to be desired. In the absence of an enemy attack, even 
the protective aspects of the program became the objects of 
criticism and ridicule. 


* ! * civil,defense worker was depicted as an air 

raid warden equipped with an arm band, tin helmet, 

of sand ' and a flashlight whose foremost duty 
was to get people to pull down their window shades 
during an air raid drill.34 


32 ibid., p. 267. 


3 Executive Order No. 9562, June 4, 1945. 


w 


'Maxam MS, p. 13. 
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Testifying later before the War Department Civil Defense 
Board, former OCD Director Landis observed: "There's a limit 
to the business of being an air raid warden, especially when 
no bombs are d ropping." 35 And in the same vein, DeWitt 
Smith, speaking for the American Red Cross, testified that 
his organization had found it "very difficult to keep an 
~alive, active local disaster relief organization functioning 
m communities where there have never been civilian dis¬ 
asters ."36 

A report by the War Department's Provost Marshal General 
soon after the war, which we will take up in the next sec¬ 
tion, included a discussion of OCD's organization and per¬ 
formance during World War II. The report pointed up three 
major shortcomings: the lack of advance planning; the ab¬ 
sence of unified command and authority; and the assignment 
to the agency of responsibilities extraneous to civil 
defense. 3 ^ 


35 Quoted in Tyler MS, p. 54. 
36 Ibid. 


37 

_ See "Summary Conclusions of Study 3B-1, Defense 
gainst Enemy Action Directed at Civilians, Report by the 

?f neral ' 30, 1946" lerSinafte? SLj 

o? lu G ?^ Udy v. 3 ?T 1) ' A PPendix A to Jordan Study, p. 166. One 
14 ? xhl ^ lts b eckmg up this report was devoted to 
JzZ * 3 Organization and Performance of the OCD During World 
war II ; it is summarized in the Jordan Study , pp. 60-64. 
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A second study by a War Department.Civil Defense Board 
also reviewed the World War II experience. It summed up 
the strengths and weaknesses with the following observations: 

a. OCD accomplished a volunteer mobilization of 
great magnitude, but its capabilities were un¬ 
tried by even a minor enemy attack. 

b. Operation at local levels by augmenting existing 

means was sound. _ _’ 

c. Regional control, sound in principle, was weak 
m operation due to lack of authority. 

d * P?, < T'^ ear delineation of civil defense responsi¬ 

bilities existed. 

e. Activities in conflict with the operation of the 
protective services diverted effort from the 
primary mission of civil defense. 

f. There was no advanced planning. Hasty organiza¬ 
tion became necessary. 

g. There was little experienced leadership. 

h. Adherence to the principle of States' rights, 
and traditional municipal individuality blocked 
s -andardization of plans in certain instances. 

i. °V e .;t 0 the lack of authority in the Office of 
civilian Derense, State and local'leaders fre¬ 
quently looked to the Army for command decisions. 

p ?; anned and arranged by agreements, 
+- ba ? kl ^ g 1 by . Federal le S is lation and seldom 
y State legislation. It is doubtful that mutual 

air attack haVS functioned under heavy and repeated 

There were no mass enemy raids to put OCD to the test. But 
the Board left no doubt as to its own view: the wartime 
civil defense apparatus would have been inadequate to cope 
with a heavy attack.^ 


3 8 • 

a - s -„ De Partment of Defense, A Study of Civil Defense 

2r mtl “ 3 0ffice ' 19481 ' EP^8-9 (hereinafter 
cirea as Bull Report ); Maxam MS, pp. 13-14. 
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On one point there could be no doubt: the dismantling 
of the organization before the close of the war made it 
evident that the Administration did not then consider civil 
defense as part-"Of"i:h^ jty struc¬ 

ture. No provision was made to continue the function even 
on a plann ing basis. In its history of the wartime adminis¬ 
tration, the Bureau of the Budget cited OCD and the Presi¬ 
dent's Committee on Congested Production Areas as the 
specific examples of agencies "terminated well before the 
end of the war when it was apparent that there was no longer 
any need for their functioning." 39 This left a vacuum which, 
as we shall .now see, the military sought to fill. 

POSTWAR STUDIES AND PLANNING IN THE 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 

It became evident even before the end of World War II 
that civil defense should have a place in planning for 
future conflicts. Even while planning for demobilization, 
the military gave thought to the implications of atomic 
weapons and of the potential range of aircraft and missiles 
for the future defense of this nation. In another war 
with a major power, the U.S. would have to be prepared 
to reduce to a minimum the damage, casualties and disloca¬ 
tion resulting from enemy attack on American cities. 
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factories, and military complexes. Whatever the ultimate 
decision on the locus of responsibility in these matters, 
the military could not tolerate a lapse of the civil defense 
effort with the impending or actual cessation of hostilities. 


U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey 


The U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, established by the 
Secretary of War in November 1944, had a staff of 1,150 mili¬ 
tary and civilian personnel studying the effects of World 
War II military operations, the extent of civil defense 
preparations in Britain, Germany and Japan, and the success 
of these preparations under conditions of attack. The Survey 
teams produced many studies, with a wealth of information 
relevant to future planning. 

Their report on the effects of the atomic bombs in Japan, 
as we indicated earlier, provided "signposts” for action on 
c ^- v: *-l defense measures—action that should be taken swiftly. 

The danger is real—of that, the Survey's findings 
leave no doubt. ... These measures must be taken or 
initiated now , if their cost is not to be prohibitive. 

But if a policy is laid down, well in advance of any 
c p ris:LS / j it will enable timely decentralization of 
industrial and medical facilities, construction or 
blueprinting of shelters, and preparation for life¬ 
saving evacuation programs. ... if we recognize in 
advance the possible danger and act to forestall it, 
we shall at worst suffer minimum casualties and disruption. 

. . . In our planning for the f uture , if we are real¬ 
istic, we will prepare to minimize the destructiveness 
of such attacks, and so organize the economic and ad¬ 
ministrative life of the Nation that no single or small 
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group of successful attacks can paralyze the national 
organism. 



Provost Marshal General Report 3B-1 

On July~r67^9¥5^€He^ay^oF~tSe detonation of the A- 


bomb at the Alamogardo test site, the Army's Office of the 

Chief of S taff approved the initiation of War npp a rtm P nf_ 

planning for postwar civil defense. In response to this 
decision, the Office of the Provost Marshal General (PMG) 
was directed on August 4 (two days before the atomic bombing 
of Hiroshima) to study the problem of civil defense in light 
of recent experience and make recommendations regarding the 
assignment of responsibility for future planning and opera¬ 
tions in this field. 41 Lt. Colonel Barnet W. Beers, who was 
to play an important role in this postwar planning period, 
directed the PMG study. 42 


40 

D-S. Strategic Bombing Survey , p. 38. 

41 ,,. 

This discussion of the PMG report is based largely 
on Dr. Tyler's fine treatment of the subject and on the 
analysis and documentation in the Jordan Study . Dr. Kerr 

has also treated the subject well. All have eased the writer's 
task. 

42 

. Co1 - Beers, a former Illinois National Guard officer, 
was with the War Department Plans and Operations Division. 
During World War II, Beers had direct contact with the civil 
defense organization in his capacity as G3 at Governors 
Island, New York. He later directed the civil defense team 
of the Strategic Bombing Survey of Germany. After the com¬ 
pletion of the 3B-1 study, Beers served as Recorder of the 
War Department Civil Defense Board, and subsequently played 
an active role in the planning under the Secretary of Defense 
and the NSRB. 
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Under no pressure to support any preconceived solu¬ 
tion, the PMG planners embarked on a "brainstorming exercise." 
The dropping of the A-bomb on Hiroshima added to the 
seriousness, as it did to the complexity, of their task. 

Prom their review of the wartime experienceT^the^came up 
with five principles which, in their judgment, would have 
to be followed in the development of a civil defense program: 

(1) Civil defense must be planned in advance. 

(2) Civil defense must be recognized as important 

and essential. * 

(3) The federal government must be able to command 
the civil defense organization. 

(4) The federal government must provide trained, 
mobile forces for assistance to stricken areas. 

(5) ^ PUb i i l mUSt . n ° t be involved until plans are 
laid and there is something for each person to do. 

"Few people," Dr. Tyler added, "would disagree with most of 
these premises. Yet each of these premises was all but ig¬ 
nored m the planning and in the operation of the civil- 
defense program."^ 

The PMG team chose the British term "civil defense" in 
preference to the American term "civilian defense." The 
word civilian"," Dr. Kerr noted, "apparently conjured up 
visions of La Guardian chaos and Rooseveltian dance in¬ 
structors," whereas British "civil defense" had been "all 
business—its only purpose to protect people from air attack." 

43 


Tyler MS, p. 342. 
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Furthermore, the term "civil defense" implied concern with 
the entire civil sector including the economy and the govern 
ment, not just the people. 44 

The PMG study emphasized the concept of self-help, that 

_is,,_the_ind.ivd.duad—was—ba-si-eadiy—responsirbi-e—for - protecting 

himself and his property. At the same time, however, it 

—recognized that a number of government programs would be-— 

needed to make this concept operative. Postwar civil 
defense, the study asserted, would require: a national 
shelter policy; reserve stockpiles of survival items; an 
attack-warning system; plans for industrial dispersal and 
for evacuation of people from likely target areas; indi¬ 
vidual training, in civil-defense techniques; -instruction of 
all military personnel, including the National Guard and 
State militias, in aiding the civil population; and estab¬ 
lishment of a .national agency to inventory and evaluate 
resources for use in civil defense. 4 "* 

While State and local governments would have important 
roles, the PMG study stressed the importance of a national 
organization with strong central control and direction. 

Only a unity of command," the study asserted, could produce 
a unity of people." The national organization would have 
to be under one command "with complete directing and co¬ 
ordinating authority" over all civil defense activity from 
top to bottom. 46 

Ibid., pp. 32-33. 45 Ibid., p. 35. 46 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
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The PMG team anticipated that the military would have 
to shoulder much of the burden of civil defense, including 
the provision of outside help for stricken communities. it 

thus appeared to the PMG team that civil defense was a... 

"natural function" of -the War Department. The team therefore 
recommended that a permanent civil defense agency be estab- 
lishedas a division of the War Department General Staff. 47 
On this point, however, regular officers, perhaps more than 
the reservists who prepared the 3B-1 study, were cognizant 
of the delicacy of civil-military relations and were also 
perhaps more concerned about possible effects upon the fight¬ 
ing mission. They suggested further study to determine the , 

organizational positioning of the proposed civil defense 
agency. 


The Bull Report 

In August 1946, Secretary of War Robert A. Patterson 
urged the Budget Bureau to consider the problem; the primary 
responsibility for civil defense, he stated, "very much needs 
to be fixed in some appropriate agency." 48 The Director of 
the Budget agreed on the need to move promptly on this matter, 
but he thought that this might appropriately be a responsi¬ 
bility of the proposed National Security Resources Board (NSRB) 
As he put it: 


47 


48 


Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
' Bull Report , p. 2, 
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My main question is whether this phase of national 
preparedness planning should be considered by itself or 
whether the organization of all phases of the broader 
problem have to be considered together. We are now 
giving some attention to the whole question of how a 
National Security Resources Board, as recently endorsed 
by the President, should be organized. We have tenta¬ 
tively been looking On civilian defense planning as one 
aspect of the general problem with which that Board 
should be set up to deal. 4 9 


Budget Bur eau officials were favorably disposed, however, to 
letting the War Department initiate civil defense planning 
pending the establishment of NSRB. 50 

Accordingly, on November 25, 1946, the War Department 
Civil Defense Board was established under the Presidency of 
Major General Harold R. Bull, General Eisenhower's wartime 
chief of operations. The Bull Board was charged with 

formulating War Department views upon, and policies 

in connection with the following: 

( a ) Allocation of responsibilities for civil 
defense in existing or new.agencies of the 
government. 

(b) Th e responsibilities which should be handled 
b Y the War Department and the allocation thereof 
to existing or new staff agencies. 

( c ) The structural organization, from the national 
level down to the operating groups, and the auth¬ 
ority which must be vested therein for the adequate 
discharge of its responsibilities. 

(d) The action in matters of civil defense which 
should be undertaken currently by the War Depart¬ 
ment pending the foregoing determinations. 



4 9 

Quoted m Jordan Study , p. 79. 
50 Tyler MS, pp. 45-46 
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The Board had two months to do its job; its charter called 
for its dissolution by February 28, 1947, "unless otherwise 
directed." 53, 


President Truman was not fully satisfied with the 
Board's composition. He felt that it should have represen¬ 
tation from the National Guard and the Organized Reserve, 
and "an experienced civilian or two" who had helped in the 
wartime industrial mobilization. In expressing these 
thoughts to Secretary Patterson, Truman further added: 


I have some strong ideas on the subject of what 
should be done in the decentralization of industry 
and the protection of our great cities, and the formu¬ 
lation of complete plans for immediate action if the 
emergency should occur. 

Some time after the first of the year, the President con¬ 
tinued, 'I'd like very much to have a conference with you 
and the Secretary of the Navy (James'V. Forrestal) ." 52 

Truman did not follow up on this suggestion. Just the 
same. Secretary Patterson did broaden the composition of 
the Board to provide for two more general officers as mem¬ 
bers—one representing the National Guard Bureau and the 
other the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 53 Also, 


As thus established, the Board consisted of five 
general officers and eight officers of lower rank. Of 
the latter> six were to serve in an "advisory capacity," 
one as Recorder, and one as Secretary. See War Department 
Memorandum No. 400-5-5, November 25, 1946, JCAE Preliminarv 
Data , pp. 49-50. - 

c n 

.... ,Q uoted from Letter, Truman to Patterson, Dec. 17, 

1946, m Tyler MS, p. 50. 

53 , 

. Changes No. 1 to War Department Memo 400-5^-5, . Dec. 30, 

J CAE Preliminary Data , p. 50. 
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no doubt sensing the President's thinking, Patterson had 
earlier instructed the Board to shy away from "problems of 
such great national .importance as decentralization of industry, 
evacuation of large masses of people and future community 
planning"—matters which obviously were "far beyond the 
sole responsibility of the War Department. 1,54 

The Bull Board interviewed many high-level civilian 
and military witnesses. Many important matters came up 
for consideration: the need for long-term planning, research 
and development; the organization of mobile reserves; mutual 
aid agreements; the extent of Federal direction; the problem 
of sustained public interest, especially in peacetime; 
recruiting qualified staffs and volunteers; the feasibility 
of establishing a civil defense program in peacetime; the 
role of the National Guard; and the vesting of responsibility 
for civil defense. 

On the last point, there was substantial support for 
placing in the military establishment the responsibility 
for peacetime planning. Both La Guardia and Landis favored 
this approach. There were witnesses, however, who felt 
strongly that the civil defense agency should be in the 
civilian part of the Executive Branch. Others favored 
peacetime planning by the military, but turning operations 
over to civilians in wartime. And one witness put it the 

54 Quoted in Tyler MS, p. 51. 
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C) 

other way—let civilians operate the program in peacetime, 
but have the Army take over in an emergency. 55 

The Board completed its work and adjourned as scheduled, 
on Feb ruary 28, 1947, although its report was not r p 1w ^ 
until a year later. Like the PMG study, the Bull report 
stressed "self-help" as the fundamental principle of civil 
-defense. The municipalities would organize to provide pro¬ 
tective services in situations where local groups couldn't 
help themselves. The States would still be the basic 
operating units; they would establish mobile teams for fire¬ 
fighting, rescue and medical services. in cases where urban 
areas crossed State lines and the States refused to act, the 
Federal Government might be forced to assume control. State 
and local units, the Board further noted, might help put in 
natural disasters, thus giving them something to do in 
peacetime and practical experience in meeting emergency-relief 
needs. The Federal Government would provide overall guidance 
and coordination, take the initiative in over-all planning 
and in organizing mutual aid, and ensure desired uniformity 
through decentralized regional offices. 56 

The Bull Board saw the military role in civil defense as 
more limited than that envisioned in the PMG study. The 
Board stated; 


w 


55 Ibid., pp. 56-58. 

56 bu11 Report , pp. 10, 13-14. 
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c 


The armed forces' primary mission requires devo¬ 
tion of their efforts to active measures, both offensive 
and defensive. They must avoid diversion of efforts 
and means to civil defense, except to meet Federal 
requirements and dire emergencies, beyond the cap¬ 
abilities of the states when the national interest 
._______ i s involved. 57 ____ 

Nonetheless, the Army's role in civil defense would still be 
substantial. It would provide protection for Army installa¬ 
tions and areas under military control. Military personnel 
would be trained in passive air defense. Aid would be ex¬ 
tended to civilian communities "in the event of a disaster 
beyond their capabilities." The 1 Army would conduct studies 
of the use of dispersion, underground sites and other mea¬ 
sures "for the safety of military resources." It would in¬ 
form civil defense agencies about the nature and demands of 
modern warfare and the location of strategic or critical areas 
activities. It might also help with civil defense train¬ 
ing, and would remain responsible for furnishing technical 
data concerning shelters, camouflage, control of lighting, 
and other protective measures.^ 

Knowing the sentiments of the President and the Budget 
Bureau, the Board sought to tread lightly in the matter of 
over-all responsibility for civil defense. The major civil 
defense problems, the Board asserted, "are not appropriately 
military responsibilities"; such problems "are civilian in 


57 Ibid., p. 10. 
58 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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nature and should be solved by civilian organization."-^ 

The Board's recommendations for the allocation of civil 
defense responsibilities within the Federal government were 
as follows: (1) A national policy group, such as the pro¬ 
posed NSRB, to be responsible for the formulation of over-all 
policy; (2) the Secretary of the "Department of the Armed 
Forces" (later designated Department of Defense) to be 
responsible for "over-all coordination of civil defense"; 
and (3) a Civil Defense Agency to be created separate from 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, under a civilian director, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of Defense and charged 
with the responsibility for "planning, organizing, operating, 
coordinating, and directing civil defense activities." 

The Board recognized objections to adding this non- 
military job to the Defense Secretary's already heavy 
responsibilities. The public might think that funds voted 
for civil defense "are for the support of the armed forces." 
Further, placement of civil defense under the Defense Depart¬ 
ment might be viewed as "too great concentration of power in 
one department." The Board saw, however, the offsetting 
advantages of direct access to the Secretary of Defense and 
the assurance of close cooperation with the military forces 
which was so essential to an effective civil defense 
program. 61 Thus, under the Defense Secretary, the task would 

59 Ibid., pp. 9, 10, 20. 60 Ibid., p. 22. 

61 Ibid., p. 16. 








be kept "civil" in nature, but it would be closely associated 
with the nation's defense activities and forces.^ 


The Hopley Report 

The Bull Board had asked that the Secretary of War 
recommend to,the President an early decision to establish 
the Civil Defense Agency and, as an interim measure, that 
the War Department be charged, by Presidential directive, 
with developing civil defense plans. 63 The President took 
no action, however; he was preoccupied with the design of 
the postwar national security structure, including the 
thorny problem of unifying the armed forces—a task finally 
accomplished, legislatively at least, with the enactment 
of the National Security Act of 1947. 6 ^ 

By then the Cold War climate had aroused increased 
public interest in national security affairs, including re¬ 
newed preparations for civil defense. Through the efforts 
of Army Secretary Kenneth Royal and Colonel Beers, James 
Forrestal, the newly appointed Secretary of Defense, was 
impressed with the need for civil defense planning under his 
cognizance. Ever on the alert to plug gaps in the national 
security structure, Forrestal placed the matter on the 
agenda of the War Council in November 1947. The Council, 


62 Sloan MS, pp. 131-132; Maxam MS, pp. 19-20 
6 3 

Bull Report , p. 24. 


64 Public Law 253, 
July 26, 1947, 61 Stat. 


86th Cong., 
495. 


1st Sess. , 


approved 










with the President's approval, agreed on the establishment 
of a civil defense planning organization.. locating it, 
for the time being, in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 6 ^ 


Pressed from many sides to move ahead on civil defense, 

Forrestal early in January 1948, ordered the declassification 
of the Bull Report. with the release of this report to the 
public on February 14, 1948, Forrestal announced that he 
would soon establish a "civilian unit to plan a comprehensive 
civil defense organization and program."66 To head this unit, 
he recruited Russell J. Hopley, a highly capable Bell Tele¬ 
phone executive from Omaha, Nebraska. Impressed with the 
importance of the job and the challenge, Hopley agreed to ^ 

serve, with the proviso that Beers be assigned to him as 
personal assistant. 67 These, in brief, were the events 
leading up to the establishment of the Office of Civil 
Defense Planning (OCDP) in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense oh March 27, 1948. 68 


65 


Tyler MS, pp. 79-82. 


66 Ibid. 


85 


67 


Ibid., pp. 87-88. 
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The Forrestal memorandum of March 27 spelled out in 
great detail the nature and scope of OCDP's mission. Quoted 
below are the first two paragraphs of this lengthy memoran¬ 
dum, which contain the essence of its provisions: 

1. In order (a) to provide for the development "of 

detailed plans for, and the establishment of, an 
integrated national program of civil defense; (b) 

_to se cure proper coordinati on and direction of all 

civil defense matters affecting the National 
Military Establishment; and (c) to provide an 
effective means of liaison between the National 
Military Establishment and other governmental and 
private agencies on questions of civil defense, 
an Office of Civil Defense Planning is hereby 
established in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. This Office will be headed by a Director 
who will, at the same time, serve as personal ad¬ 
visor and deputy to the Secretary of Defense on 
civil defense matters. 


The Office of Civil Defense Planning will have 
the following functions: 

(a) To prepare, and to submit to the Secretary 
of Defense, a program of civil defense for the 
United States, including a plan for a permanent 
federal civil defense agency which, in conjunction 
w ^th the several States and their subdivisions, 
can undertake those peacetime preparations which 
are necessary to assure an adequate civil defense 
system in the event of a war; 

(b) Within the National Military Establishment, to 
coordinate all current activities in the field 

of civil defense; 

(c) On matters of civil defense, to provide liai¬ 
son between the National Military Establishment 
and other governmental and private agencies; 

(d) To the extent which is possible and desirable 
before the actual adoption of the permanent pro¬ 
gram of ciV'fT defense referred to in (a) above, 
and consistent with the probable character of any 
such program: 
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(1) To initiate interim measures which may 
seem necessary or appropriate in furtherance 
of an adequate system of civil defense; 


(2) To provide the several states and their 
subdivisions with guidance and assistance in civil 
defense matters;and 


.(3) To furnish necessary information and 
assistance on civil defense matters to the depart¬ 
ments and agencies of the National-Military Estab- 
lishment, to o ther agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to private individuals or organizations 
concerned with civil defense matters. 


(e) To draft any legislation required to imple¬ 
ment the civil defense program developed under 
(a) above. by 


Clearly, this was to be no broad-brush treatment of problem- 
areas or the pros and cons of alternative courses of action. 
The Forrestal directive called for specifics in sufficient 
detail to serve as a blueprint for action that might have 


to be taken promptly, not in some distant future. 

The Forrestal directive defined civil defense as "the 
organized activities of the civilian population (1) to mini¬ 
mize the effects of any enemy action directed against the 
United States and (2) to maintain or restore those facilities 
and services which are essential to civil life and which are 
affected by such enemy action." Problems of internal security 
and active defense measures, such as aircraft warning, were 
considered to be more properly of concern to the armed forces, 
although Forrestal di.d not preclude OCDP attention to these 


69 t 

for f° rreS i a1 / Secreta ^Y of Defense, Memorandum 

for the Secretary of the Army et al., March 27, 1948, Subject' 
Office of Civil Defense Planning, in Hopley Report , pp. 291- 



matters, in conjunction with appropriate agencies. Simi¬ 
larly, the directive excluded concern with "the strategic 
relocation of industries, services, government, and economic 
activities" matters encompassed in the NSRB charter. At 
the same time, Forrestal expected OCDP to advise NSRB "of 
the relation of such matters to a civil defense program" 
and, to the extent requested, to "work closely with such 
3 ° ard (1) in the development of policies and the solution of 
problems having to do with strategic relocation, and (2) in 
the implementation, where appropriate and when requested by 
the Board, of any such policies which may be directly re¬ 
lated to a civil defense program." 

Hopley assembled a high-caliber staff for OCDP. They 
examined pertinent materials; studied the findings of the 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey and the PMG and Bull reports; 
consulted many experts throughout the country; and organized 
advisory panels for medical, radiological, fire and other 
technical aspects of civil defense. Within six months OCDP 
completed its work. Its report, submitted to Forrestal on 
October 1 , 1948, was a 301-page document, very much like a 
manual, detailing and recommending the adoption of a plan 
for the organization of a national civil defense program. 

The plan was described as one which would provide "a sound 
and effective peacetime system" which could be 


readily 
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expanded in an emergency—"a program that will bridge the 

gap by providing the link that is missing in our defense 
structure." 70 

The proposed progra m e ncompassed civil defense organi¬ 
zations at all echelons—Federal (headequarters and regional), 

State, local, and metropolitan area. Included in the pro¬ 
gram were six major groupings of civil defense operations 
and services: (1) medical and health service and special 
weapons defense; (2) technical services including communica¬ 
tions and radio broadcasting, police, -fire, warden, engineer¬ 
ing, rescue, transportation, and civil air patrol; (3) plans 
and operations including, among other matters, mutual aid 
and mobile reserves, plant protection, evacuation, control 
centers, and air raid warning; (4) training; (5) public 
information; and (6) research and development. The report 
spelled out the tasks, the positions of the organizations at 
the State and local levels, and manpower requirements in 
peace and war. 


Unlike the PMG brain-stormers, OCDP sought to design a 
program that would be acceptable to the States. There were 
OCDP staff members who plugged for a strong central organiza¬ 
tion, but the State governors apparently prevailed on Hopley 
to give the command responsibility to the States. 71 The 


70 Ibid., p. l. 

71 Tyler MS, pp. 99-100, 114, 146-147, 150, 


The 
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dictates of expediency thus prompted OCDP to adopt the out¬ 
moded World War II patterns of thought and operation. The 
organization and operation of civil defense, the Hopley 
report stated, "must be the joint responsibility of the 
federal government, the states and the communities." It 
would be the job of the Federal Government to "provide 
leadership and guidance, set patterns and lay down prin¬ 
ciples." But the "primary operating responsibility for 
Civil Defense must rest with the State and local governments." 
Control of civil defense organizations and activities within 
a State, the report specified, "shall rest with the Governor 
of the State." Further, communications from.the Federal 
organization to the local governments would have to flow 
through the State governments.3 2 

Thus, the entire plan was predicated on the basis of 
placing full responsibility for operations on the States and 
communities. The Federal government would furnish the 
leadership and guidance in organizing and training the 
people for civil defense tasks, coordinate efforts, supply 
training materials, and provide necessary advice and counsel. 
Maximum use would be made of volunteers, existing agencies 
and organizations, public and private, and all available 
skills and experience.. Units would be organized in com¬ 
munities throughout the country, trained and equipped to 
meet the problems of enemy attack. Intensive planning would 
be conducted to meet the particular hazards of atomic and 

72 Hopley Report , pp. 14-15, 25. 
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other destructive weapons of modern warfare. Furthermore, 
a small nucleus organization in peacetime could be used in 
natural disasters, such as fires, floods, explosions, tor- 
n ado , e - S t and similar catastrophes, and could be quickly 
expanded to meet the exigencies of war. 


On the federal level, the Hopley report recommended 
the establishment of an Office of Civil Defense (OCD) either 
within the Executive Office of the President or within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. The latter alternative 
was deemed preferable since "a very large part of the civil 
defense program will require continuous coordination with 
all agencies responsible to the Secretary of Defense." OCD 
would be responsible for: 

nart n^S 11 ^ 1119 f? d adminis Bering, as an integrated 
^ ^ h ° f rT th ® ° va f a11 strate ?ic plan for the defense 
, the Uni ted States, the national program for civil 

POw" S and n mar tim i ting thS tDtal civiAefense San- 

program?^ terial requirements for carrying out the 

ters and directin 9 *11 civil defense mat- 

otheraovSr^n? ? Natlonal Military Establishment and 
tive mlana ™ J tal a ^ n ^ es ' developing the most effec- 
aid accom P ll shmg the mission of civil defense 

and aliocatxng responsibilities, manpower, and equip! 

subdivisions!* 6 partici P atin S agencies and political 

Developing a coordinated program of research into 
problems pertaining to the civil Sefense o? tSe LSoS. 

m ^J r ° V i din ? effective liaison between other govern- 

a r nCiSS and the ««ional Mil^J^L . 
' authnit! 1 ^ th 5° ugh serving as a central source of ' 
defense ^ lnformation on questions concerning civil 
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Developing and supervising a program for training 
the participants in civil defense. 

, Guiding and assisting the several states, terri¬ 
tories, and possessions in working out operating pro¬ 
cedures and.arrangements for mutual assistance and 
directing civil defense operations in the event of a 
national emergency ;-' J - 

The Director of Civil Defense would establish regional of- 
_ fices^ par alleling the Army Area Command s, to coordinate 
the civil defense plans with military command and State . and 
metropolitan areas, particularly where these areas involved 
two or more States. 

At the State level, responsibility for civil defense 
would rest with the Governor, aided by an advisory council 
of representative citizens of the State, and by a State 
Director of Civil Defense, an official of cabinet rank on the 
Governor's staff. The role of the State headquarters was 
seen as primarily of a "staff supervisory and technical ad¬ 
visory nature," since many of the field operations "will take 
place in the local organization." The'State headquarters 
would "direct and coordinate all civil defense activities 
within the State, promulgate methods and techniques in ac¬ 
cordance with established policies, and evaluate all civil 
defense needs within the State in relation to each other." 74 


73 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
74 Ibid., p. 25. 







Addressing civil defense at the local level, the Hopley 
plan visualized first the individual and the family trained 
to take care of themselves. The community would organize 
lt Self to . handle an ^ emergency. Should a community be over¬ 

whelmed, reserve battalions would be moved in to deal with 
the emergency. if these mobile reserves still did not meet 
the need, the military would come to the aid of the civil 
authorities. As a last resort, civil defense would continue 
operations under military control. Broadly speaking, the 
administrative structure at the local level would be similar 
to that envisioned for the State level, with the mayor or 
comparable official as the active head of civil defense, 
discharging his functions through a local Director of Civil 
Defense who would be a member of the Mayor's staff. 

With respect to metropolitan areas, such as New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia, the Hopley report stressed the 
.need, under emergency conditions, to avoid "delays in crossing 
municipal, county, or State lines because of differences of 
governmental entity in an area where municipalities are 
contiguous, boundary lines artificial, and the populace 
united in concert of purpose and need." The report urged 
that such communities be provided a uniform guide, and that 
resources and facilities be pooled and integrated so that 
operations for the entire area could be carried out "as in 
one municipality." 75 
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Forrestal's assignment to OCDP, as indicated above, 
included the drafting of "any legislation required to imple¬ 
ment the civil defense program." The report included "a 
model State Civil Defense Act," intended only to suggest 
legislative provisions and language based upon the Hopley 
plan. OCDP also drew up draft legislation for implementa¬ 
tion of : che Hopley plan on the Federal level. 




SHIFT TO NSRB OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 
Rejection of the Hopley Plan 

Unfortunately, the Hopley team gave little thought to 
involving other agencies of the Executive Branch in their 
work or getting the views of these agencies, the Budget 
Bureau, or the President on their product prior to its 
publication•and dissemination. The public release of the 
Hopley report on November 13, 1948, caused quite a stir 

within and outside the Government. Reactions from the 
press generally, with some exceptions, were quite favorable 
The New York Times wrote: 

... We commend it to Congress and to all citizens as 
a reasonable and important document. 


Because this country was spared attack in the 
war except for a little ineffective shelling from 
submarines——some fun was made of the block fire war¬ 
dens, air spotters, and other civil defense volunteejLSL^ 
It would have been a different story, as it was in 
England, had the war actually come to our shores. 
Everyone is largely agreed that if there is another war 
neither this country nor any other that is engaged will 
e spared aerial attack. To minimize the danger, or to 







ridicule the civil defense volunteers, would be as 
stupid as refusing to pay taxes for a professional 
police or fire department. 


T ° t ^ ke action now to set up a civil defense 
organization would be only common prudence. It is not 
a project that can be conjured up overnight. Nor 
can the organization now of civil defense be called a 
war measure except by those who wish to make propaganda 
ls only the construction of what the com¬ 
mittee calls m its report the "missing link" of 

national se curit y._The British already have a civil 

defense plan, which is to be put into operation im- 
mediateiy, said a report last week from London, with 
the estabiishment of four training centers for instruc- 
* i _ The soone r a Civil Defense Act is passed here 
and put into effect the better it will be! This iS 
an act of prudence that should not be long delayed. 76 

The B oston Herald similarly observed: "In an atomic age 


some such agency (as recommended in the Hopley report) is, 
regrettably, an imperative necessity, and the new Congress 
should lose no time in studying these proposals and providing 
legislation to put them into effect." 77 The Idaho Statesman 
considered the formulation'of a national civil defense 
plan a long-awaited step, 78 and the Manchester (New Hampshire) 
Union deemed the plan' "a most important adjunct of our na¬ 
tional defense system." 7 ^ 


Along with the bouquets, however, came the brickbats. 

The New York Daily. Worker , a Communist paper, vigorously at tack e d the 
Hopley plan, referring to it as Forrestal's "’cold war’ dream for the 
American people,"30 No less virulent was Walter Winchell. In his Sunday radi 
7 6 

NewYork Ti mes , Nov. 14, 1948, reprinted in "Full Text 

JCAE Preiim-I Coitiments Regarding the Hopley Report," 

JCAE Preliminary Data , Feb. 1950, pp. 58-59. * P ' 

77 


Boston Herald, Nov. 17, 1948, Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

7 8 

Idaho Statesman, Boise, Idaho, Nov. 15, 1948, Ibid., p, 
^Manchester Union, Nov. 17, 1948, Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

8 ODaily Worker, Nov- 16, 1948, ibid., p. 61. 
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broadcast on November 21, Winchell called the Hopley plan 
the greatest internal threat to our liberty since the British 
burned the White House in 1814." He called on "Mr. and Mrs. 
United States" to "wake up" and awaken the Congressmen they 
had just electe d, "because this is a f ar more dangerous 
attack on your Constitution than either Hitler or Stalin ever 
attempted." The following Sunday he again took off on the 
Hopley report, urging the public to buy a copy from the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office "and have yourselves a nightmare. "81- 

Adding salt to the wounds, Drew Pearson congratulated Winchell 
for his attack on the Hopley group. 82 

Copies of the Hopley report were sent to the NSRB and 
other agencies only a few days before its release to the 
public, with requests for comments by mid-December. The 
Presidential staffs resented the failure to achieve prior 
coordination within the Executive Branch. Staff reviewers 
complained of the short deadline which precluded careful 
study and thoughtful comment on this bulky document. Some 
complained that the plan leaned too heavily on World War II 
experience and would not be suitable for the type of war 
anticipated in the future. There was strong feeling that 
the proposed civil defense agency should not be in the Defense. 


Sl Excerpts of Walter Winchell Scripts," Ibid. p. 62 
82 Maxam MS, p. 26. 
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Department—a feeling also shared by the Navy, Air Force and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.83 Most Qf th0 replies wer0 

the effect that further study was needed and that'such study 
should be conducted by the NSRB. 84 

Hopley returned to Omaha; and Forrestal, early in 
December, app ointed Aubrey H. Mellinger, also a telephone 
executive, as OCDP director. Sounding out Dr. John R. Steelman 
(who wore two hats, one as The Assistant to the President 
and the other as Acting Chairman of NSRB) , Mellinger and 
Colonel Beers got the word: the civil defense agency should 
be under civil authority. 85 Forrestal pressed on for legis¬ 
lation, with a draft that did not specify the location of the 
office in the Executive Branch. At the same time, a report 
by a task force of the Hoover Commission on national security 
organization, headed by Ferdinand Eberstadt, recommended 
prompt action to fix responsibility for civil defense and to 
locate the civil defense office in the NSRB. m light of 
the Eberstadt report . Forrestal recommended the statutory 

8 Tyler MS, pp. 154-156, 168-169. Dr. Tyler cites cor- 

d^.. “SSSibSgS p™cemen? V S? th^ 

nol be K ency unde r Jr he secretary ofDefensS woulf 

of "its w Y_ an Y means, because civil defense, stripped 

of its war services concepts" becomes very laraelv "a PP 

to avSid ”stoS;"v C r? rl d eS ! B - ^-«-hIr r Liie?e| y toat, 

should rest with the ? he clv;Ll defense function 

gate the dSnt ' who mi ? ht then want to dele¬ 

ft 169 responsibility to the Secretary of Defense; ibid.? 

84 

Jordan Study , p. 80. * 

85 Tyler MS, p. 162. 
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establishment of a civil defense office under the NSRB, but 

86 


separate from the Board staff. 


The NSRB Assignment 

Forrestal's plea met with a negative response from the 
White House: the civil defense responsibility would go to the 
NSRB, and the establishment of an independent agency would be 
put off until the Secretary of Defense and NSRB submitted 
further recommendations on requisite legislation. 87 On 
March 3, 1949, the President asked Forrestal to submit an 
analysis of the Hopley report with recommendations for future 
action. That same day, however, in a memorandum to the 
NSRB Chairman, Truman made clear his rejection of the pro¬ 
posal to establish an operational civil defense organization. 

In this memorandum the. President indicated: "I have - 
recently given considerable attention to the question of the 
appropriate organization of the executive branch for civil 
defense." it was his feeling that under conditions prevail¬ 
ing at the time, "the essential need ... is peacetime 
Planning and preparation for civil defense in the event of 
war, rather than operation of a full-scale civil defense pro- 
gram. The President saw, however, an immediate need to fix 


86 Ibid., pp. 162-164 
87 * 

Ibid., pp. 170-171. The Budget Bureau's position was that civil 
defense, like other mobilization concerns of NSRB, should remain in the 
planning stage. The view of John Qhly, Executive Assistant in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, was that such a course would "result 
in the scuttling of any effective civil defense program"; Ibid., p. 172. 

88 Ibid., p. 173. 
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in a responsible agency definite leadership for such con¬ 
tinued planning. "Peacetime civil defense planning," Truman 
reasoned, "is related to, and part of, overall mobilization 
planning," and since it was NSRB's job to advise him con¬ 
cerning the coordination of such planning, NSRB "is the ap¬ 
propriate agency which should also exercise leadership in 
civil defense planning." 

Accordingly, the President directed NSRB "to assume 
such leadership in civil defense planning and to develop a 
program which will be adequate for the Nation's needs." He 
expected the Board to call upon other agencies and consult 
with State and local governments in the detailed planning 
of the various aspects of civil defense. On the basis of W' 

the Board s considered analysis of how best to undertake 
this responsibility," the President asked for its "recom¬ 
mendations concerning necessary actions, including any 
legislative proposals which may need early attention." 89 

A copy of this memorandum went to Forrestal "so that he 
may be informed concerning the conclusions" set forth therein. 
Forrestal was soon to leave his post, but he did send to 
Truman the analysis of the Hopley report and a new legisla¬ 
tive proposal which he had asked for. Forrestal again 
recommended the establishment of an independent operating 
agency, to be accomp lished by amending the National Security 


NSRB, March*3^ 19 * 49 ^subject• ^Civil^Def rUman p?° Chairrnan ' 
prxnted in JCAE Preliminary Data pp Plannin 9' 




Act of 1947. 90 with the March 3 decision, there was no 
longer any basis for the continued functioning of OCDP. 

Louis Johnson, Forrestal's successor as Defense Secretary, abolished the 
office on August 1, 1949, and appointed Colonel Beers to the newly 
created position of Assistant for Civil Defense Liaison. 9 ^ 

The episode was an interesting case in post-World War 
II civil-military relationships. Unfortunately, it added to 
the tensions in these relationships. At a time when the 
NSRB was going through the agony of birth and development, the 
military had given the impression of grasping for power. 

This was so not only in respect to civil defense, but also 
in other areas of economic-mobilization planning. 92 

The OCDP experience, it must be emphasized, was by no 
means a wasted effort. The Hopley report had its short¬ 
comings and could benefit from further study, but it was a 
fine product. it stimulated most of the States and many 
localities to enact or initiate legislation and establish 
civil defense organ izations. The push for an operating 


90 Tyler MS, p. 177. 

91 

Memorandum, Johnson to Secretary of the Army et al., 
Aug. 1, 1949, Subject: Establishing an Assistant for Civil 
Defense Liaison in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
reprinted in JCAE Preliminary Data, pp. 53-54. 
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agency was set back a year and a half or so by the Truman 
-decision; and the continued planning under NSRB, to which we 
will now turn, relied heavily on the work of OCDP. it took 

crit ical . tur ns.in the international climate—the Soviet 

explosion of an A-bomb in .August 1949 and, more particularly, 

the Korean outb reak in June 1950-to provide the sense of_ 

urgency which move* the President and Congress to shift gears 
from planning to operations. In this atmosphere, NSRB was 
fortunate, indeed, to have had the Hopley work before it and 
the expertise of Colonel Beers in preparing its "September 
(1950) Plan" and designing the statutory base for theereation 
and operations of the Federal civil Defense Administration. 



CHAPTER III 


CIVIL DEFENSE UNDER NSRB 


c 



NSRB—A TROUBLED AGENCY 


Under normal circumstances, placement in the National Security 
Resources Board of responsibility for civil defense wauld have been an entirely 
logical and appropriate move from the inception of the 
agency in 1947. NSRB was one of the top-level mechanisms 
of coordination conceived by Ferdinand Eberstadt in the 
course of the postwar debate over unification of the armed 
forces. The National Security Act of 1947 had visualized 
over-all economic mobilization planning as a government¬ 
wide effort under Presidential direction, with NSRB carry¬ 
ing out the job as a staff arm of the President. 

In this staff capacity, NSRB was expected to advise 
the President on the coordination of planning for national 
mobilization, on the readiness measures essential to the 
national security, and on the resources-mobilization implications of 
major current programs and policy decisions. As a member 
of the National Security Council (another coordinating 
mechanism, chaired by the President, charged with advising 
him with respect to "the integration of domestic, foreign, 
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and military policies relating to the national security"), 
the NSRB Chairman, it was thought, would bring the re¬ 
sources aspects of national security to bear on the Council's 
-d eliberations. —At the same_±ime.,-^the broad ^national polic i e s 
emerging from the Council's efforts would provide the pat¬ 
tern which could be realistically translated into government- 
wide planning for national mobilization under the leader¬ 
ship of NSRB. 

NSRB's expressed mission was "to advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, industrial, and 
c dvilian mobilization, including— 


■ Poiicies concerning industrial and civilian mobilization 

:m order to assure the most effective mobilization and maximum 
utilization of the Nation's manpower in the event of war. 

. T , , ^ Programs for the effective use in time of war of the 
n i na ^f al ^ mdustrial resources for military and civiliai 
needs, for the maintenance and stabilization of the civilian 

°J. War ' and for the adjustment of such economy to 
war needs and conditions. 



_ , ^ Policies for unifying, in time of war, the activities of 

ederal agencies and departments engaged in or concerned with 

, ^ocur orient, distribution, or transportation of mill - 
tary or civilian supplies, materials, and products. 

_The relationship between potential supplies of, and 

r " anpa<er ' resources ' productive 


and f °f establishi ng adequate reserves of strategic 

critical material, and for the conservation of these reserves. 

(6) Die strategic relocation of industries, services, Govem- 
eSential ° f 1 


In performing these functions, NSRB was directed by the act 
to "utilize to the maximum extent the facilities and 
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resources of the departments and agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment. " 1 


By March 194 9, 'when President Truman requested NS KB 
to assume leadership of civil defense planning, the agency 
had already undertaken numerous projects which were rele¬ 
vant to its new assignment. Testifying a year later before 


the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, William A. Gill, who 
had been serving temporarily as Coordinator of Civil Defense 


Planning, cited the following as pertinent examples: 

(a) Manpower studies, including rosters of physicians 
nurses, sanitary engineers, dentists, et cete«; (b“ 

dispersion- S ^f' tegic relocation, including industrial 
dispersion, (c) resource studies on water, power, 

ousing, transportation, and communication facilities- 

ifi " nVe " t0rieS ° f health and ^dical supplies, facili¬ 
ties, and equipment-all important and basic to 

realistic planning for a civil defense program ade¬ 
quate for the Nation's needs. 


In its approach to the broader aspects of mobilization plan¬ 
ning, NSRB drew on the capabilities in other departments 
and agencies. it seemed logical, therefore, especially in 
the absence of expertise among the NSRB staff, to undertake 
the execution of the civil-defense planning assignment by 
utilizing the capabilities then existing in other agencies. 2 


Public Law 253, 80th Cong., 1st Sess 
July 26, 1947, 61 Stat . 495. 


approved 


2 

no-Fono^'A* Con p ess ' _Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Civil 
- '2nd^fess Hearing , March 23, 1950, “8Tit 

fice"'l950) Part ( aadlng ^ on = u - s - Government Printing Of- 
p f rt . 1 (hereinafter cited as JCAE, Hearing, 
Civil Defense Against Atomic Attack) . p. 5 . ff^rl' rinhi r 
portrayals in rLponsiJSi?^^ 
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The problem was, however, that NSRB in the spring of 
1949 was in deep trouble. It had not measured up to its 
expectations. From the first the agency was plagued by con 
fusion and conflict over its mission. Beginning in the 

... spring 1948^ in the face of international tensionsand 

threatening war clouds, the NSRB Chairman, Arthur M. Hill, 
and his top aides sought for the Board an operating role 
m respect to current security programs. Repeatedly, how¬ 
ever, and quite firmly on May 24, 1948, President Truman 
rejected NSRB's bid for operating authority in the current 
scene. The effort to alter NSRB's Presidential staff ad¬ 
visory role thus came to naught."^ 

This was a major blow. Hill resigned in mid-December 
1948. Senatorial confirmation of the President's choice of 
a successor, former Senator Mon C. Wallgren, could not be 
obtained; and the Board was without a full-time chairman 
until the appointment of Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington m April 1950. in the interim, Dr. Steelman, the 
Assistant to the President, served as Acting Chairman. The 
assignment to NSRB of the civil defense responsibility thus 
came at a bad time—when the agency was skating on thin ice, 
seeking to redirect its energies and interagency relation¬ 
ships so as to bring it into line with the President's 


tS°o thlt a S d , the rela tionship of civil planning 

nary Data ? pp? 5 - 8 * oblllzatlon Planning, see JCAE, Prelimi- 


. 3 


Yoshpe, NSRB Case Study , pp. 19-31. 
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conception of its role. Under Steelman's leadership, the 
Board functioned strictly as a Presidential staff. A broad 
planning program was laid out, with many agencies cooperat- 
ing and with encouraging results. Nonethe les s, t he i^n g- 
continued vacancy of the chairmanship was the subject of 
much criticism in the press and substantially impaired the 
prestige of the Board. 4 

PRE-KOREAN PLANNING 

This was the atmosphere in which NSRB undertook to im¬ 
plement its newly-vested responsibility for leadership in 
civil defense planning. Steelman asked Gill, on March. 29, 1949 , 
to take stock of the planning accomplished by OCDP and recom¬ 
mend steps to carry forward the Board's responsibility. A good 
management specialist who had been director of NSRB's 
Mobilization Procedures and Organization Division, Gill pro¬ 
ceeded under the impression that the President was in no 
hurry to move toward operations. This was to be a study and 
planning effort. NSRB would draw up a planning program. 

Other agencies would be invited to participate, and a small 
unit in NSRB would monitor the planning and keep in touch 
with the States and localities.^ 

4 Ibid., p. 34. 

5 Tyler MS, pp. 181-183. 






In little more than a month, NSRB prepared the report 
which Steelman had requested. The report presented the 
current status of work and thinking in the civil-defense 
area; the scope, content, and relationship of necessary- 
future work programs; and the organizational and staffing 
requirements for launching these programs.^ Steelman ap¬ 
proved the report in principle and proceeded to make two ' 
broad planning assignments as recommended in the report. 

The General Services Administration (successor to the Federal 
Works Agency) was asked to assume primary responsibility for 
"wartime civil disaster relief." This program area embraced 
planning with respect to "fire fighting . . . , medical ■ 
services and supplies, rescue, evacuation, demolition, regu- 
lation of transportation and communications, .restoration of 
and other related subjects."^ 

The second delegation was to the Department'of Defense. 
Steelman assigned to the Defense Department primary responsi¬ 
bility for those phases of civil defense "which involve the 
participation of civilians in military defense." Included 
in this program area were "such items as detection, observa¬ 
tion and identification of aircraft, air raid warning systems, 


June 6 NS 1949~ p0rt ~ Civil De£ense Planning , NSRB Doc. 112, 

^Quotation from Address of William A. Gill before 76th 

°fn the Internati °nal Association of Fire 
Chiefs, Sefct. 28, 1949, in JCAE Preliminary Data , p. 15. 
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border patrol, antiaircraft defenses, civil air patrol, 
camouflage and protective construction." 8 

These assignments involved extensive coordination of 
activities of other agencies. In response to Steelman's 
request, GSA submitted to his office, on August 23, a 
prospectus setting forth in detail its plans for collabora¬ 
tionwith other agencies in carrying out the "Planning for 
Wartime Civil Disaster Relief.” 9 In terms of planning, 
the approach seemed sound enough; but it was clear that in 
this process of delegation and redelegation, much time would 
elapse before a national civil defense plan could emerge.^ 

Along with these broad delegations of planning responsi¬ 
bility, NSRB carried forward OCDP's efforts to stimulate 
civil defense activities at the State and local levels. 


W- 


The Board developed a 10-point statement of policies for 
relationships with State and local governments in civil de¬ 
fense planning.H In brief, the policy pronouncement was 
that the Federal Government would deal directly with the 
States and with the various political subdivisions of the 
States only through State authorities. The States were 


8 Ibid. 9 JCAE Preliminary Data , pp. 15-16. 

■J" 9 Mr. Stauffacher of the Budget Bureau voiced concern 
that in this elaborate planning process, civil defense might 
be "buried"; Tyler MS, p. 183. 

These policies were set forth in NSRB Doc. 121, Oc¬ 
tober 5, 1949, which Steelman transmitted to the State 
governors. See Appendix to JCAE Hearing, Civil Defense 
Against Atomic Attack , Part 1, pp. 9-10. 
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encouraged to establish civil defense planning organizations, 
and were requested to initiate plans for the transmission 
of appropriate information to their political subdivisions. 

NSRB followed up on this policy pronouncement (NSRB 
Doc. 121) with a series of bulletins which it transmitted 
to State governments for information and guidance in civil 
—defense-planning. Through these media, NSRB advised the 
States of Federal objectives in civil defense planning; 
outlined activities undertaken and made recommendations for 
State and local civil defense planning groups; requested 
specific information from the States; made available basic 
reports; and directed attention to other useful sources of • 
information. 12 Contacts were also established with non¬ 
governmental groups, and agreement was reached with Canada 
on the need for coordinating the planning of the two coun¬ 
tries, particularly with respect to air raid warning systems. 


J- 2 The f f^ st of this series, NSRB Doc. 121/1, dated 
. 1949 f preprinted in JCAE Hearing, Civil 
Defense Against Atomic Attack , Part 1, pp. 11 - 14 "; The 
second, transmitting a report, "Medical Aspects of Atomic 

tS P AS i ;L P ^ Pared o f0r - NSRB by the De P^tment of Defense and 
the Atomic_Energy Commission, is reprinted on pp. 14-15 of 

1950 a annot^^d hearin9 - NSRB D ° C ' 121 /3, dated February 3, 
mission arrangements with the Atomic Energy Com¬ 

mission for the conduct of training courses in radioloaical 

requested^the^Stat medical aspects of civil defense, and 
t2 q tlki = V governors to appoint qualified persons 

bSlfSl? training (Ibid., pp. 15-17). Two additional 
nnia ^ came Ma Y 1950: one suggesting to State gover- 
the other U d S J-° f act i° n and an approach to civil defense; 
Cross in thi ? 11 " 9 ' r ° le ° f the nati °nal American Red 
grams ' P lann ^g and operation of civil defense pro- 
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e quipment standards, and similar matters. A Board repre¬ 
sentative, Eric Biddle, visited Great Britain to study its 
civil defense activities, and plans were laid to send U.S. 
personnel to civil defense staff schools that had been 
started up in England. 


PRESSURES FOR ACTION 




Gill was chalking up a good record, in conformance with 
the President's directive and NSRB policies, in defining 
the scope and substance of a civil defense planning program. 
The Defense Department, GSA, the Public Health Service, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the NSRB itself were at 
work on a number of projects. Policy decisions had been 
reached on Federal-state-local relationships. In his 
"Report on Civil Defense Planning," Gill had called the 
Hopley group's work "an invaluable aid" and "a desirable 
base" for State and local efforts. 14 By the Spring of 1950, 
he could report substantial progress in the States: civil 
defense or disaster preparedness laws in effect in 17 
States and the territories of Hawaii and the Virgin Islands; 

Civilian" civil defense directors appointed in 16 States; 
and State Adjutant Generals directing civil defense in 25 
States. 1 ^ 

14 NSRB Doc. 112, pp. 20-21. 

1S JCAE Hearing , Civil Defense Against Atomic Attack, 

Part 1, p. 7. - 
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Until the summer of 1949, the world situation seemed 
relatively calm. The war clouds of the year earlier had 
dissipated. The Berlin blockade had been lifted, the NATO 
treaty signed, and "economy" was the watchword handed down 
by President Truman and Defense Secretary Johnson. NSRB 
was still under Steelman's part-time leadership, and was 
trying to clarify its role and inter-agency relationships 
to conform with Truman's conception of its job as a Presi¬ 
dential staff instrument. 1 *’ The assignment of civil- 
defense planning to NSRB, it has been suggested, was de¬ 
signed to slow down the impetus provided by the Hopley 
group, perhaps even to "bury" civil defense as a signifi¬ 
cant element of national security policy.-'- 7 in any case, 

Gill is reported to have had the feeling that he was not to 
make "a big splash" with civil defense planning. 18 

Events starting in the summer of 1949, however, forced 
a reversal of attitude on civil defense. On September 23rd,' 
President Truman shook the American people with the news 
that the Soviets had produced an A-bomb—several years 
earlier than had been anticipated. This announcement brought 

considerably increased pressure for action on civil defense_ 

concrete action, not more planning. This pressure came 

16 Tyler MS, p. 195. 

Studx ^ 7 pp? r 87-94 PP * 48_50; Tyler MS ' pp * 180—181; Jordan 

ls Tyler MS, p. 195. 
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from all sides. State and local authorities and private 
citizens sought guidance from the Federal Government over 
and beyond the handouts of advisory bulletins; they wanted 

more definite advice and counsel. .Testifying before the 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, early in 1950, San Fran¬ 
cisco Mayor Elmer E. Robinson referred to the NSRB materials 
and said: 


c 



• . . this literature is all very nice. . . . But 
it doesn't tell the mayor of large cities . . . what 

^ d °^ nd i h ° W tD proceed • • • I challenge any man to 
take the literature . . . and show us where there is 
any direct instruction for planning for civilian de- 
and S die eXCePt t0 lick your wounds, nurse your injuries. 


Our civil defense, he complained, "seems to be nothing more 
than a buck-passing operation of the first magnitude between 
top Federal agencies." in the five years since the bombing 
of Hiroshima, Mayor Robinson complained, the Federal govern¬ 
ment had been doing little more than "fumbling the ball of 
civilian defense." 19 

The Administration came under criticism, even from 
Democrats, for delays in planning and for lack of results 
from the NSRB assignment. On October 8, 1949, Congressman 
John F. Kennedy wrote to President Truman, expressing amaze¬ 
ment that GSA had only one person, on detail only the past 
week from NSRB, for full-time work on its wartime disaster- 
relief assignment. The United States, Senator Kennedy 


__ l9 JCAE,^ Hearings , Civil Defense Against Atomic Attack, 

^Part 5, pp. 141-152, quoted in Blanchard MS, pp. 38-39. ~~ 
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warned, was inviting an "atomic Pearl Harbor" by its con¬ 
tinued neglect of civil defense. 20 Bernard Baruch, the 
Elder Statesman and adviser to Presidents, urged immediate 
enactment of a standby mobilization plan, including "a 
thoroughgoing civil defense." 21 And David Lillienthal, 
in a letter to Steelman, November 17, 1949, pointed to the 
nation s lack of a civilian defense policy at a time of 
mounting fears over the possibility of atomic warfare. " 22 
ther, Truman's announcement of the Soviet atomic 
explosion evoked demands for Congressional hearings. On 
October 10, 1949, Senator Brian McMahon, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, announced plans for public 
hearings on civil defense, and such hearings, as we shall 
soon see, were initiated in March 1950. Later, in the 
course of hearings on the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
McMahon observed that the purport of the Soviets' A-bomb 
explosion "was not lost" among the members of Congress. He 
doubted that Congress would then be considering the legisla¬ 
tion were it not for the fact that the Russians had broken 
the U.S. monopoly of this weapon. 22 


20 

Kerr MS, pp. 50-51, quoting from New York Times, 
Oct. 10, 1949. - 

21 

R. K. McNlckle, "Civil Defense," Editorial Research 
Reports , Washington, D.C., Jan. 18, 1950~Vol. 1, p". 43.- 

22 

Z.9.F. k Times , Nov. 18, 1949, quoted in Jordan 
Study , p. 96. 

2 3 

U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 , Hearings before 






NEW LEADERS AND NEW HOPES FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 

It seemed clear; that the public and Congressional 
response to the Soviets' atomic explosion would have to be 
met by accelerating the pace of planning and perhaps even 
to operations. In January 1950, Dr. Steelman an— 
nounced that Paul J. Larsen, then director of the Sandia 
Special Weapons Base Laboratory at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
would assume the directorship of an expanded Civilian 
Mobilization Office in NSRB. Larsen's appointment brought 
hopes of a new vigor and greater realism in civil defense 
planning. 24 Larsen reported for duty on March 1st; Gill 
stayed on as his deputy. 

Larsen s immediate task was to prepare for appearances 
before the Joint Committee on'Atomic Energy and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. His testimony, presented on 
March 23, reflected full acceptance of the philosophy and 
approach which NSRB was pursuing. What was then needed, he 
asserted, was "intelligent basic planning" to provide the 
foundation for operating programs that may be required at 
some future time. "Premature action, based on ill-considered 
plans," Larsen cautioned, "could prejudice the effectiveness 
of our civil defense in time of enemy attack." He offered 

Subcommittee, Dec. 6-12, 1950, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess. (Wash¬ 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 11. 

24 Tyler MS, pp. 217-218. 
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little encouragement to those who were concerned with the 
question of the nation's readiness "if bombs should fall 
tomorrow." To Larsen, readiness was "necessarily a rela- 

tlVS matter -" Absolute security, he said, was.unattainable; 

and any attempt to achieve it could lead to a "garrison 
state." Larsen defended the existing assignments of re- 
spons ibility for planning under NSRB leadership. He favored 
the continued stimulation of State and local planning. And 
he saw the development of effective programs of cooperation 
m dealing with peacetime disasters as "an important step 
toward achieving adequate civil defense." 25 


Local officials, representatives of the American Legion, 
and other witnesses, on the other hand, generally criticized 
the Federal Government for its failure to exert more leader¬ 
ship m civil defense. They pointed to the absence of a 
sense of urgency, the need for further guidance on the na¬ 
ture of the dangers and the protective measures needed, the 
lack of forward movement at all levels, and the need for the 
Federal Government to assume much of the cost of protective 
measures. Yet, despite the expressed dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of readiness, these hearings brought forth 
no strong pressures for action. The Administration wasn't 
ready to propose an operating program, and no Congressional 
recommendations to that end were forthcoming. In the current. 


25 jcae 
P art 1, pp. 
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state of the international situation, it appeared, NSRB 


would continue to focus on study and planning. 

While these hearings were in progress, word came that 
W. Stuart Symington, P°P u lar_and dynamic Secretary of the 
Air Force, would soon assume the chairmanship of NSRB. 

Senate confirmation came on April 10, and Symington reported 
for duty on April 26. The following month, in an effort to 
make NSRB a more effective instrument, President Truman 
transmitted to Congress Reorganization Plan No. 25 of 1950, 


transferring the functions of the Board to the Chairman and 
making the Board advisory to the chairman instead of to the 
President, as had previously been the case. 26 By this 
reorganization, Truman stressed, the difficulties of Board 
action would be overcome. The knowledge and judgment of 
other members of the Board would still be available to the 
Chairman, and the departments and agencies would continue to 
participate at working levels in the preparation of the 
Chairman's recommendations to the President. Actually, in 
his dealings with the Board, Symington solicited the com¬ 
ments of members on matters of major policy, such as a civil 
defense plan and emergency mobilization legislation. 27 


2 6 

onP r- f J!! e Board had previously served as a multi-headed 

cKan fhJ q J members included, in addition to the 
Chairman, the_Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. Under Re- 

?^e n JSSman P1 H n *\2 5 ° f 195 °' P^ision waf^de for a 
ice Chairman who would also serve as a member of the Board, 


27 Yoshpe, NSRB Case Study , pp. 17-18. 
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For some time prior to his appointment, Symington had 
become convinced of the need for adequate defense prepara¬ 
tions. In a talk in Texas early in 1950, he presented six 
points regarding Russia's military stre ng thw ithits i m- 
plications for U.S. defense. Containing "the best thinking 
of our own intelligence agencies and those of our allies," 
Symington later noted, these points were: 

Russia now has a ground army greater in 
numbers than the combined armies of the United States 
and its allies. .“ 


2* Russia now has an air force whose strength 
in nearly a11 categories is the largest in the world 
and growing relatively larger month by month. 

2’ Russia now has the world's largest submarine 
fleet and an intensive submarine development and 
construction program. 

.4. Behind the Iron Curtain there has been an 
atomic explosion. 


5. Behind that Curtain is 
capable of delivering a surprise 
any part of the United States. 


the air equipment 
atomic attack against 


6 . 

attack.2 8 


We have no adequate defense against such an 


In an address several months later in his capacity as 
NSRB Chairman, Symington paid tribute tp the late Russell 
Hopley and "his famous report" in which he said that civil 
defense was the "missing link" of our military armor. As 
presented by Mr. Hopley, Symington observed: 


2 8 

W. S tuart ^Symington, 
Planning," BAS, Vol. 6, Nos. 
p. 231. 


"The Importance of Civil Defense 
8-9 (August-September 1950), 






. . . there is no question of the primary importance 
of civil defense planning, for at least four reasons: 

1. The fire power of modern weapons equipped 
with atomic bombs changes all previous concepts of 
offensive and defensive warfare; 

2t~“ Instead of years to mobilize for victory, 
as in the past, there may not be hours; 

/ 3. For the first time in the history of the 
United States, there is now an e nem y capable of 
attacking our homeland at any time; and 

4. As his strength grows, the chances also grow 
that the original attack might be fatal. 29 

Efficient civil defense planning, the new NSRB Chairman em¬ 
phasized, could well make the difference between a serious 
and a fatal disaster"; it might be "the deciding factor in 
our ability to get up off the floor and fight back." In 
this address before the annual convention of the American 
Red Cross in Detroit, June 26, 1950, Symington said: "This 
whole complex question of civilian defense is being worked 
on, and it is our hope to present an over-all plan this 
fall." 30 The previous day had marked the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 


A NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE PLAN UNDER PRESSURE 


The World in Crisis 

Even before the Korean outbreak, observers of the 
world scene urged a step-up of U.S. military and civil 


29 


30 


Ibid. 


Ibid., p. 232. 
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defense preparations. Hanson Baldwin, military analyst 
of the New York Times , saw the end of the American mo— 

■ no P°ly of A-bombs and Truman's go-ahead instructions on the 
H-bomb as advancing "the timetable of the world crisis." 

He complained of the lag in preparing for the day when there 
would be "two atomic worlds." Much of our former sense of 
urgency, Baldwin noted, "seems to be gone." There had been 
little progress, except on paper, toward the development of 
an adequate civil defense program. The States were snarled 
in their efforts by bureaucratic red-tape, procrastination, 
and the absence of central direction or coordination. The 
President had .emasculated the Hopley plan and, on advice 
from Steelman, had spread various civil defense functions 
among a number of different agencies. Little could be ex¬ 
pected from NSRB which had been largely "shelved because of 
the jealousy of established government agencies." The mili¬ 
tary and civilian mobilization systems alike, Baldwin as¬ 
serted, were still based on pre-atomic concepts—"mobiliza¬ 
tion potential" rather than "readiness potential. 

About the same time, in response to a request from 
President Truman in August 1949, a State-Defense study feam 
came up with a report that sought to provide a consensus for 
a complete reversal of the Administration's postwar policy 
of accommodation with the Soviet Union and corresponding 


^Hanson W. 
Foreign Affairs , 


Baldwin, "Strategy for Two Atomic Worlds," 
Vol. 28, April 1950, pp. 386-397. 
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economies in defense spending. The study, which came to be 
known as NSC-68, reflected the broad perspective that was 
to govern the major policy decisions of the Korean War 
period, including the character of the mobilization buildup 
that was initiated at that time.NSC-68 recognized the 
need for close and continuing coordination between civil and 
military defense programs, and the contribution which civil 
defense could make to "a reasonable assurance that, in the 
event of war, the United States would survive the initial 
blow and go on to the eventual attainment of its objectives." 32 

The Korean War was seen as an overture to a large-scale 
conflict. In these circumstances, civil defense became a 
matter of the utmost seriousness. The outbreak of the 
fighting in June 1950 generated great interest in civil de¬ 
fense, but there was no program in effect which could be 
useful in the event of a Soviet attack. Looking at the pic- 
mid—19 50, Eugene Rabinowitch, eloquent editor of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists , noted despairingly that 
"we have wasted five precious years." People in authority 

32 "NSC-68—A Report to the National Security Council 
by the Executive Secretary on United States Objectives and 
Programs for National Security," April 14, 1950. The 
general argument and broad conclusions of the study were 
soon leaked to the press and were referred to in public 
statements of officials concerned. NSC-68 was declassi¬ 
fied in February 1975; it is reprinted in Naval War Col¬ 
ima® Review , May-June 1975, pp. 51-108; see alsoTauIT. 

Hammond, "NSC-68: Prologue to Rearmament," in Warner R. 

SchiUmg and others ' Strategy , Politic s, and Defense 
Budgets (New York: Columbia University Press, 1962), pp. 
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were speaking of civil defense "in vague terms, and in 
future tense." 

An immense gap remains between the well-understood 
. . . extent of the national catastrophe which an 
atomic attack on the U.S. may produce five years hence 
when the Soviet Union will have, in all likelihood, 
acquired an atomic arsenal of significant dimensions, 
and the parochial organization which is being planned 
•j-vu Wlth ;i - t * It seems as if the planning starts 
with what ca n be done without too much expen ditur e a n d 
too much dislocation of peacetime big city life, rather 
than with a realistic estimate of the dimensions of the 
problem. J J 

In the same vein, Ralph Lapp summed up accomplishments 
between 1945 and 1950 by saying: "we have toyed with the 
problem by writing a few reports on civil defense adminis¬ 
tration. Nothing of any substance has been accomplished in 
the past five years." 34 Nor was Dr. Lapp particularly hope¬ 
ful about the NSRB plan that was due in September. 

• . . It is highly probable that this plan will be a 

new edition of the Hopley report, revised and enlarged 
and with something for- everyone in it. I suspect 
that it will be a very detailed treatise listing what 
the police, firemen, mailmen, and doctors should do. 

?; ts very bulk it will show that official Washington 
is hard.at work on civil defense. It will satisfy the 
politicians and the non-critical civic leaders, for 
there will be a wealth of fairly inexpensive and not 
too annoying projects which the cities can undertake.35 


A National Plan Hammered Out 

In these circumstances Symington put the pressure on 
Larsen to come up with the national plan as promised—in 


View, 


33 Eugene Rabinowitch, "Civil Defense: The Long-Range 
BAS, Vol. 6, Nos. 8-9 (Aug.-Sept. 1950), p. 227. 


Vol. 


34 Ralph E. Lapp, "The Strategy of Civil Defense," 
6, Nos. 8-9 (Aug.-Sept. 1950), p. 241. 

35 Ibid. 


BAS 
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September. Larsen's staff was augmented, and his office 
was redesignated "Civil Defense Office" in July 1950.36 
The office encountered problems in getting information on 
weapons effects and in agreeing on underlying concepts and 
the form of the proposed plan. GSA was floundering and 
had to give up its assignment. It looked as if the Septem- 
ber deadline could not be met.37 


At Symington's request. Colonel Beers and his staff in 
the Department of Defense were brought in to participate in 
the work. Beers set up an executive board of this working 
group which decided on a format along the lines of the 
Hopley report. Indeed, the body of the report as well re¬ 
flected much of the thinking in the Hopley report. Larsen 
and Beers did not see eye-to-eye on all things. While 
Larsen favored a strong Federal role and Federal funding. 
Beers pressed for the Hopley concept of self-help and local 
action. Symington preferred the Beers approach because he 
thought it would be more acceptable to the States and 


36 * 

. Tbe office had grown from 10 in March to 84 in Sep¬ 
tember when work on the plan was completed. Symington's 
rother-in-law, James J. Wadsworth, had been brought in early 

nSnn^oTT^? r? rk W i 1 L Gi11 and others in expediting the task. 
^°VS mple l 10n ° f the plan ' both Larsen and Gill resigned, 
and Wadsworth assumed the acting directorship of the Civil 

D ^ f fu SS 0fflce ' whicb came to be conceived as the nucleus 
_ f . the P r °P°sed Federal Civil Defense Administration; 

Tyler MS, pp. 247-248, 176. 

37 


Ibid., pp. 237-239. 




localities and to the Congress.38 The deadlins> ^ pres _ 
sure, the soaring demands for action after the Korean 
outbreak—all ruled out any hopes for a carefully con- 
sidered produc t. The civil Defense of fice, nr Tyler 
noted, "settled on the one approach which seemed the most 
doable and acceptable "-the Hopley report, but with features 
of other"approaches "grafted on to it."39 

On September 8, Symington submitted the plan to the 
President. In his letter of transmittal, Symington said 
that the document outlined the organisation and techniques 
"which should be developed by the States and local communi¬ 
ties on whom rest the primary responsibility for civil de¬ 
fense." until effective international control of modern ^ 

weapons could be established, it would be both wise and 
prudent to "put into action those precautionary measures 
which past experience and new tests have shown would save 
thousands of lives in case of attack." Such a program, 

Symington asserted, "is needed" and "will be expensive." He 
expressed the hope that the steps recommended-a basic civil 
defense law, the establishment of a civil Defense Adminis¬ 
tration, and the appointment of an Administrator—would be 
taken promptly, "in order that the Federal Government may 

strong and effective leadership in acquainting the 


38 Ibid., pp. 253, 255-256, 261-262, 281. 
39 Ibid., p. 283. 





people of the United States with the great and growing im¬ 
portance of this branch of the national security program— 
Civil Defense"—a program which, to be successful, "will 
require the cooperation of every man, woman and child in 
this Nation. 

Highlights of the NSRB Flan 

The plan, embodied in the report entitled "United 
States Civil Defense"—often referred to as the "Blue Book" 
or "September Plan"—was offered in three parts: (1) pre¬ 
sentation of overall policy, basic concepts and basic 
responsibility; (2) outline of the individual services 
necessary to the operation of civil defense; and (3) trans¬ 
lation of policy and concepts into operation, including the 
establishment of an independent agency of the Government. 

The plan is presented as "the culmination of extensive think¬ 
ing and planning for civil defense that has been going on in 
the world for the past 10 years." It distilled the lessons • 
learned from study of the experience in the countries that 
were "the practical laboratories of civil defense during 
World War II," and from "the postwar planning of scores of 
other nations." And as for sources within the U.S., the 
authors asserted in true scholarly fashion: 

4°NSRB, United States Civil Defense, NSRB Doc. 128 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. iii- 
iv (hereinafter cited as NSRB Doc. 128). 
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Fu ll use has been made of the experiences of the 
Office of Civilian Defense and'State defense organiza¬ 
tions during the past war, and of the work of the Of¬ 
fice of Civil Defense Planning in the Department of 
Defense. Much valuable material has been drawn from 
the War Department Civil Defense Board report, and 
the later and more comprehensive report "Civil Defense 

purity (Hopley Report) issued in 1948 
by the Office of Civil Defense Planning.41 

The Blue Book starts out with a word of caution: plans 
for civil defense "must be made with full recognition of 
the importance of maximum economy in the use of the available 
supply of men, money, and materials." it predicated civil 
defense on the principle of "self-protection on the part of 
groups and communities." civil defense services would be 
manned "largely by unpaid part-time volunteer workers"—all 
belonging to "a national team—The United States Civil De¬ 
fense Corps." The authors invoked a quotation from Hopley 1 s 
letter to Forrestal, forwarding "his excellent report," to 
back up this concept. 42 a figure, set as a frontispiece 
for the Blue Book, depicts graphically "the national civil 
defense pattern." As will be noted (p. 26), it shows four 
concentric circles: the first encompassing the individual 
("calm and well trained"), the family ("the base of organized 
self-protection"), the neighborhood, and the community 
(which puts civil defense into action immediately"); the 
second, the nearby cities, which "move in mutual aid as 


l NSRB Doc. 128, p. 6. 
‘Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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needed"; the third, the State, which "will furnish aid in the 
form of mobile support and supplies as needed"; and the 
fourth, the Federal Government, which "furnishes aid and 
supplies as needed. " 

Thus, in keeping with this pattern, operating responsi¬ 
bility was placed upon the individual and his local govern¬ 
ment. The States would coordinate and direct civil de¬ 
fense operations within their own boundaries, and the 
Federal Government would deal directly with the State or 
territorial governors or their own civil defense directors. 
For its part, the Federal Government would be responsible 
for establishing "a national civil defense plan with ac¬ 
companying policy," and for issuing "information and educa¬ 
tional material about both." It would "provide courses and 
facilities for schooling and training, provide coordination 
of interstate operations, furnish some of the essential 
equipment, and advise the States concerning the establish- 
men ^- stockpiles of medical and other supplies needed at 
the time of disaster." 43 

The plan emphasized civilian control. The military's 
primary mission in war, the plan recognized, is to prosecute 
the war. Nevertheless, the military would have some responsi¬ 
bilities in civil defense. Among these would be guidance to 


43 

w 


Ibid., pp. 4-6. 




Figure 
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Printing Office, 1950 (NSRB Doc. 128), 
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the Federal agency as to potential enemy activity; decisions 
on such passive defense measures as blackout, dimout, and 
camouflage; disposal of unexploded enemy weapons; and 
technical assistance in training activities. Upon request, 
the Armed Forces might assist State and local authorities in 
planning and developing their .civil defense programs "in 
accordance with the Federal pattern." Application of 
martial law would be "a last-resort measure in any civil 
defense plan," and even under martial law, "the machinery 
and personnel of the existing civil government and civil- 
defense organization should be maintained and utilized to 
the fullest practicable extent." 44 

Included in the Blue Book was a discussion of "initial 
steps" in civil defense planning, which emphasized the need 
to plan practical methods for using existing public and 
private resources to best advantage. The plan suggested 
that the civil defense director of each State arrange for 
one designated critical target area or one of its large cities 
with surrounding communities, to undertake a plan as a step 
toward the development of State and other municipal programs. 
After coordinating such a plan, it should be presented to 
conferences of State and local officials, with Federal repre¬ 
sentatives in attendance, if desired, and making appropriate 



44 


Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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comments. The greater part of the Blue Book was taken up 
with a detailing of the services that would be needed in 
an attack. 45 organization charts provided guidance for the 
establishment of State and local civil-defense agencies, 
and model bills were included to guide the preparation of 
requisite legislation. Included also were legislative pro¬ 
posals to be submitted to Congress for the establishment of 
a Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


Reaction to the NSRB Plan 

Local civil defense planners all over the U.S. studied 
the plan closely. it figured in discussions at civil de¬ 
fense exercises in Chicago, September 25-2 9, and at a meet- 
xng of the U.S. Conference of Mayors in Washington, D.C., 
October 5 and 6. The first impression gained was that 
the plan was "simply a scissors-and-paste job on the Hopley 
report,"46 and that the situation was "little advanced beyond 
that existing before the NSRB began its consideration of the 


Included are chapters on: air raid warning service; 
shelter protection; evacuation; warden service—organized 
self-protection; mutual aid and mobile support; fire ser¬ 
vices; emergency welfare service; engineering service; 
rescue service; communications; transportation; plant pro- 
tection; supply service; civilian auxiliaries to military 
103 VltleS; and personnel service; NSRB Doc. 128, pp. 33- 


46 Frank P. Zeidler, "Civil 
and the NSRB Plan," BAS, Vol. 6, 


Defense: Community Problems 
No. 11 (Nov. 1950), p. 337. 
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problem." 47 Local leaders had looked for answers to such 
questions as the magnitude of preparations needed, timing 
of plans, cost and methods of financing, and urgency of the 
plans for defense against various types of weapons; but 
‘-“ e se questions remained unanswered. Apparently the na¬ 
tional planning was "still in the paper stage"; indeed, 
many felt that their plans had already progressed "quite 
beyond the point where the NSRB report will be useful." 

At the mayors' October meeting, San Francisco Mayor Robinson 
voiced their general opinion when he said: "We feel that 
civil defense is the step-child of the government." He 
wanted to know why the Government hadn't decided how much 
it would spend on civil defense; the States and municipali¬ 
ties needed this information to plan their budgets. Vague 
wording in the plan, such as the statement that the Govern¬ 
ment would supply "some equipment," Robinson complained, 
raised questions as to meaning, and left much doubt in the 
minds of local planners as to procedural details. Symington 
retorted that legislation then in process of enactment would 
provide necessary Federal powers and that sound cost figures 
would be ready in time. He told the mayors: 

Planning is the most important thing. Nobody 
could start spending heavy money in these next two 
months because a report couldn't be gotten together 
. and^there couldn't be a plan in that time. 


47 "The National Civil Defense Plan," BAS, Vol. 6, No. 
11 (Nov. 1950), p. 338; Zeidler, 0 £. cit ., pp. 337, 341. 
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The local governments, however, appeared to have progressed 
beyond the stage envisaged by Symington; and they were mov¬ 
ing ahead regardless of what Federal aid might be forth- 
.c oming.48 

Still more criticism came from the American Municipal 
Association. Its Civil Defense Committee raised particular 
objection to the statements in the Blue Book that primary 
responsibility for the program rested with State and local 
governments. The need for civil defense, the committee de¬ 
clared, is "created by the state of our international rela¬ 
tions, and the probabilities and possibilities which require 
civil defense organization can be known only to the federal 
Officials." NSRB actions since the issuance of the plan, the 
committee complained, were not consistent with the urgency 
of the situation; and the Board had failed to set up a time¬ 
table for the actions needed then and those that could be 

developed over a period of months or years. The committee 
stated: 


The greatest single failure of national civil 
defense leadership arises out of their unwillingness 
° s ^ate these hard facts in unequivocal fashion to 
the American people. There is no valid justification 
for the reluctance of the federal authorities to be as 
realistic and as plain-spoken about the magnitude 
and complexity of the task of organizing an adequate 
national civil defense as they have been and are about 
tne problem of national military defense and security 4 


vni Criticize Vagueness of Federal Plan," BAS, 

Vol. 6, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), p. 338. - 

4 9 H . . '. 

c Criticism of U.S. Civil Defense Plan," BAS , Vol, 

6, No. 12 _(Dec. 1950), p. 382. - 
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Three-Year Cost Estimates 

By December 1950, when Congress set out in. earnest to 
provide the enabling legislation, NSRB was ready with esti¬ 
mates of the cost of financing the program, including the 
proportionate share of that cost that should be borne by the 
FederalGovernment. Ina statement beforetheJoint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on December 4, James Wadsworth, 
then serving as Acting Deputy Administrator of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, 50 spelled out both the under¬ 
lying concepts and the specifics of the contemplated fi¬ 
nancing . 

Our approach to financing," he said, "has been 
the same as our approach to planning, namely, that adequate 
preparation against the loss of life and property is of 

concern to the affected community. Our plan, 
therefore, requires substantial financial outlays by State 
and local governments." At the same time, it was recognized 
that the program "is Nation-wide in scope." In an attack, 
certain strategic areas would be hard-hit, while other areas 
might escape entirely. "It would be economically unsound," 
Wadsworth asserted, "to take all possible precautionary 
measures in all possible target areas at once." In some 
aspects of the program, however, "a uniformity of approach 
throughout the country is not only desirable but necessary, 
if we are to avoid confusion aild delay."’ 

Therefore, Wadsworth indicated. 


50 

As is indicated below, President Truman set up the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration by Executive order on 
December 1, 1950. 
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..... the Federal Government should assume the responsi¬ 
bility for providing regional stockpiles of some types 
of supplies. It should also share the financial burden 
imposed by the need for special equipment. 

In defining this responsibility we have attempted 
to avoid, on the one hand. Federal aid which would 

destroy a sense of.local responsibility. On the other 

hand, we have tried not to make our financial aid so 
smail and restricted in scope as to stunt the growth 
of the program. 


In keeping with these aims, NSRB presented to Congress 
the following plan for financing: 

4 - 4 . ■ ^ That the cost of local personnel and adminis¬ 

tration be the financial responsibility of the States 
and local communities, together with the cost of sup¬ 
plies and equipment of a personal character needed by 
volunteer workers. Our preliminary estimate is that 
such expense over the next 3 years would amount to 
approximately $200,000,000. 

(b) That the Federal Government share with the 
States and local communities the cost of procuring 
sue heavy equipment as may be necessary for augmented 
fire.services, engineering services,.transportation 
services,.communications services and rescue services. 

It is estimated that over a 3-year period the cost of 
such equipment to the Federal Government would be 
about $100,000,000, and to the State and local govern¬ 
ments an equal amount. y 

j?) That the Federal Government match equally the 
expenditures of the States and cities for the construc¬ 
tion, of communal-type shelters. To do less, in our 
opinion, might well result in no shelters, or in shel¬ 
ters completely inadequate to cope with the atom bomb. 

tha ^ Federal share this program, 
over the 3-year period, will be $1,125,000,000, with 
an equal expenditure by the State and local governments. 

Tha f the Federal Government provide regional 
of SXii®!! ° f optically needed materials, particularly 
of those types which would not otherwise be available 
in the event of an emergency. This program, embracing 
engineering supplies, blood plasma, medical supplies 
and evacuee supplies, would cost an estimated $400,000,000 
over the 3-year period. 
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(e) That the communications and communication 
control centers necessary to distribute timely and 
adequate warning of an enemy attack be provided by the 
Federal Government. It is estimated that such a sys¬ 
tem would cost about $32,000,000. 

Thus, NSRB estimated the total cost over the 3-year period 
to be about $3.1 billion. The Federal Government's share 
would be approximately $1,670,000,000, or 54 percent. The 
outlays by the States would be approximately $1,43 07000,000, 
or 46 percent of the total cost. 51 It should be noted that 
of the $3.1 billion total, the great bulk—$2,250,000,000— 
was to be spent on the construction of "communal-type shel¬ 
ters," with the Federal Government matching the expenditures 
by the State and local governments. 

c 

FOLLOW-ON ACTIONS 


w 


i-fr his December 4 statement, Wadsworth called attention 
to a variety of steps taken by the Civil Defense Office, 
following completion of the National Plan, to guide and 
help the States and cities in their planning of integrated 
programs. Among these were the following: 

1 * Participation in Civil Defense Conferences .—To 
provide leadership for States and local efforts, the Civil 


^ 51 U.S..Congress, Joint Committee on AtomicEnergy, 
Hearings, Civil Defense Against Atomic Attack, Part 6, 
pp. 194-195; also included as part of the record of Special 
Subcommittee on Civil Defense, House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, Hearings on H.R. 9798, to Authorize a Federal 
Defense Program , Dec. 5, 1950, pp. 7699-7703. 



Defense Office participated in "a rapidly increasing number 
of meetings and conferences with State and local civil- 
defense directors, as well as with governors, State legis¬ 
lators, mayors, and oth er offic ials who hav e taken an active 
interest in civil-defense activities." Six field repre¬ 
sentatives of the Civil Defense Office engaged in field 
conferences with State civil-defense directors, "helping to 
work out local legislative policy and planning problems." 
Backing this type of assistance was "a constant flow of 
bulletins and other communications" between the Civil Defense 
Office and the State directors who were handling day-to-day 
problems of organization, financing, and operation. 

2 ‘ M dlt l °nal Publications .—A number of additional 
manuals and other compilations were developed, with the 
assistance of other agencies, to inform the public and guide 
State and local planning. A booklet entitled Survival Under 
Atomic A ttack , telling in simple language what the individual 
should do for self-protection, received wide distribution. 

Each State governor and civil defense director received a 
restricted map detailing critical target areas within the 
State and suggesting mutual aid and mobile support patterns 
for these areas. The publication. The Effects of Atomic 
Weapons, prepared by the Atonic Energy Cormission with the help of the 
Defense Department and released earlier (in August 1950), 
still assumed effects of the "nominal" 20-kiloton bomb, but 
it did provide "scaling laws" that could be used in calculating 
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effects of more potent bombs. An additional manual, scheduled 
for release in December, was entitled "The Fire Effects of 
Bombing Attacks." Prepared for NSRB by the Office of Civil 
Defense Liaison of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
this manual outlined the fire effects of various types of 
modern weapons, cited the "fire history" of Germany and 
Japan, and outlined a method by which American fire experts 
might evaluate the potential fire hazard in their cities. 

This manual and another in process, a comprehensive "Civil 
Defense Health Services Manual," Wadsworth stated, were 
"only the forerunners of many others to come," designed to 
"answer in detail many of the questions being asked by State 
and local civil-defense officials." 

3. Guide to Citizen Partipation .--For the individual 
citizens asking "What can I Do?" Wadsworth reported, the Red 
Cross, in cooperation with the Civil Defense Office, had 
undertaken three major activities "in which everyone can 
take part": a first-aid program "in'which some 20,000,000 
people should be trained as rapidly as possible"; a national 
blood program, in which the Red Cross would coordinate the 
efforts of all interested agencies "in developing a real¬ 
istic program of mass blood procurement"; and nurses' aide 
and home nursing training, "which will be carried out on a 
large scale." 

4* Liaison with Britain and Canada .—Cooperative rela¬ 
tions were established with the British and Canadian 
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Governments in planning for civil defense. Wadsworth 
sidered their help "most valuable" in the development of 
the U.S. program and in the quest for solutions to complex 
problems, such as shelter design and construction. The 
NSRB and Canadian civil-defense staffs met with State 
Department representatives in November, to establish a 
working group to seek solutions to joint problems, including 
mutual aid with respect to border areas. 

5 - Surveys and Tests of Potential Shelters .—Plans 
were under way for field testing of "potential shelter 
types" with a view to providing specifications for indi¬ 
vidual and community use. "Surveys of potential existing 
shelters," Wadsworth indicated, "are now being made." 

6 ‘ Model Interstate Compact .--The Civil Defense Office 
released a suggested model for an interstate civil defense 
and disaster relief compact, prepared jointly with the Council 
of State Governments. It provided "the legal answers to 
many questions which have been troubling the State civil- 
defense authorities who are now in process of making such 
agreements." 

7■ Training Courses .—NSRB expanded its program, initi¬ 
ated early in 1950, of training in techniques for dealing 
with the effects of atomic attack. These courses were de¬ 
veloped with the cooperation of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of Defense, the Public Health Service, and 
other agencies. They were designed to lay the groundwork 
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for the development and operation of State training pro¬ 
grams. Such courses covered radiological monitoring and the 
medical and nursing aspects of atomic warfare. The Civil 
Defense Officefurnished the Statesdescriptions of these 
courses, as well as criteria for the selection of State 
participants. 

8. Air Raid Warning Service .—The Civil Defense Office 
recognized the crucial importance of advance warning, to¬ 
gether with a well-organized and well-trained civil-defense 
organization, in saving lives in an atomic attack. An air¬ 
raid warning program was then operated on an interim basis 
by the Defense Department through the Continental Air Com¬ 
mand. Efforts were directed toward "the continuous expansion 
and improvement of the air raid warning service," 

9, Planning Exercises .—Of special significance was 
the NSRB sponsorship, in cooperation with State and local 
authorities, of tests or "planning exercises" in Washington, 
D.C., Seattle, and Chicago, which afforded realistic, on- 
the-ground illustrations of problems of preparing for atomic 
attack. The Chicago test in September assumed an attack 
with three atomic bombs, killing or injuring 250,000 persons 
and damaging an area of 28.7 square miles. Some 800 civil 
defense leaders from 20 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
United Kingdom met in Chicago to discuss the results of this 
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third exercise. 

The Chicago test. Mayor Zeidler noted, demonstrated 
that there is no easy answer" to the question of how to 

organize.an effective civil defense program.. Some major 

difficulties were encountered. 


It is natural that some defects in judgment should 

have appeared,_s uch a s_in the operation of a warning 

system, in the estimate of the psychological ability of 
peop e to respond to the disasters, in the composition, 
disposition, and operation of certain forces, such as 
medical teams and rescue squads. 

Zeidler emphasized, however, the principal value of the 

exercise in illustrating "the immense amount of detailed 

work required to prepare an effective plan and put it into 

effect quickly. 


As a 


There is no escape from detailed study, from dis- 
and coordinatin 9 the many items involved, and 
from making pioneer judgments on civil defense in each 
locai community. Every community presents- a problem 
sn i^ nt f rom eve ^Y other community. Generalized 

in Si Si Speciflc civi l defense problems set down 
in the Hopley report and in United States Civil De¬ 
fense must be adapted to fit local capacities. ~~ 

result of this exercise and of the mayors' meeting in 


Washington, Zeidler noted, most local officials "went away 

with the realization that they must solve their own prob¬ 
lems. " 


_ Tnu- Chicag ° Test ' " BAS ' Vol. 6, No. 10 (Oct. 1950) 

BAS 31 Vol 6 1 C So° Conference on Results of Test," 

BAb, Vol. 6, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), p. 340. 


53 

Frank p. Zeidler, 
and the NSRB Plan," BAS, 


^dvil Defense: Community Problems 
Vol. 6, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), p. 337. 
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Wadsworth's observations were along similar lines. 

These exercises did not solve all civil-defense 
problems for the cities involved nor answer all the 
questions of those who participated as observers. 

By going at it the hard way through these test exer¬ 
cises, however, the dities are now well along in the 
grim job of planning for an attack, and the observers 
who sat in are better informed as to the actual condi¬ 
tions that might be expected in the event of a bombing 
of their own communities. 

The NSRB plan, it will be recalled, had strongly recommended 
that every State director select at least one city for a 
test exercise. NSRB repeatedly urged the conduct of such 
exercises as "an absolute must for any metropolitan center." 
As of early December, Wadsworth observed, "only a few cities 
have tackled this job of'getting first-hand information re¬ 
garding their civil-defense needs." 54 

10 • Progress at the State and Local Levels .—By early 
December, Wadsworth could report .significant progress in 
civil-defense organization at the State and local levels. 

By then all States except one, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories had appointed civil-defense directors. The 
metropolitan centers also had full-time directors, 
with active programs in various stages of organization. 

Eight States in recent months had appropriated funds for 
civil defense, the amounts ranging from $10,000 in North 
Dakota to $600,000 in New York. Most States were planning 


U.S. Congress, House Armed Services Committee, 
Subcommittee on Civil Defense, Hearings on H.R. 
bo Authorize a^ Federal Civil Defense Program, 

81st Cong., 2nd Sess. , Dec. 5,. 1950, p. 7700. 
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c 

programs for mutual aid agreements between their political 
subdivisions, with extension to communities in other States, 
as well as between States. On an even wider basis, a 
number o f States provided for regional interstate defense 
plans . 55 At the local level, progress was uneven; but re¬ 
sponses from 139 cities to a survey by the American Munici¬ 
pal Association, Wadsworth observed, reflected stages of 
organization which, for the most part, "were in sharp and 
gratifying contrast to the situation only six months ago." 56 


THE STATUTORY BASE FOR OPERATIONS 


On September 18 ten days after Symington had submitted 
the NSRB plan to him—President Truman transmitted it to 
Congress for consideration. In his letter to Congress, the 
President said: 

this report presents a sound and workable 
of the clvl1 defense problems we face, and what 
the Federal., state and local governments should do to 

l!!” 1, 1 Urge the raember s of the Congress to con¬ 

sider this report carefully over the next few weeks as 


o+..^ 0 5 p Ib:Ld *' pp ' 7701 _ 77 02; "civil Defense in the States," 
State Government, Vol. 23, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp. 237-245, 

Mon ? re y fuss ' "Interstate Civil Defense Coopera¬ 

tion, State Government , Vol. 23, No. 11 (Oct. 1950) 

and ^ 57 ' '.' Three West Coast Governors Collaborate" 

to d 4 - N ?S£n? aSt Re< ? lo nal Conference" BAS, Vol. 6, No. 10 

xyoO) f p. 316* 

5 6tt 

Committee, Special Subcommittee, 

r Pgr m ~ W7, 3 A uthori ze a Federal Civil Defense 

Program , Dec. 5, 1950, pp. 7701-7702. -;- 
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a basis for the enactment of legislation in the 
near future. 

He urged the State governors and the mayors of the larger 
cities to give the report their early attention "so that 
the states and local communities will be prepared to move 
ahead rapidly with their own plans." In the meantime, 

Truman indicated his intent to establish "a Temporary Civil 
Defense Administration" to carry forward the work pending 
enactment of authorizing legislation, and to provide "a 
central point of leadership for the state and local efforts." 57 

That same day the Federal legislation suggested in the 
NSRB plan was introduced in the House of Representatives 
(H.R. 9689), and the following day in the Senate (S. 4162). 

The proposed legislation had not been fully coordinated be¬ 
fore its introduction in Congress. Over the ensuing two 
months, suggestions were received from various State and 
Federal agencies, the Council of State Governments, and • 
others. The bill was rewritten late in November, and the 
revised legislation was introduced in the House on Novem¬ 
ber 30 (H.R. 9798) and in the Senate the following day 
(S. 4219). 58 


m _ 57 £ H,klj-c _ Papers of the Presidents of the United States— 

Truman, 1945-52 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, 1964-1966), 1950, item 251, p. 641. 


58 

U.S. Congress, House Committee on Armed Services, 

Defense Act of 1950 , Report to accompany H.R. 
9/98, House Report 3209, Dec. 19, 1950 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 13 . 
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Congress was quick to consider and enact the enabling 
legislation. International tension had mounted with the 
Chinese intervention in the Korean conflict in late November. 
The President, on December 16, proclaimed the existence of 
a national emergency, and created the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (ODM), under the directorship of Charles W. 
Wilson 'in whom was vested the full responsibility for 
carrying forward the objectives of the rearmament program- 
Congressional hearings on the proposed Federal civil-defense 
legislation began December 4. The entire legislative process 
was completed in little more than one month, with the Presi¬ 
dent signing Public Law 920, the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950 on January 12, 1951. The tensions of the Korean 
situation in late November and during the month of December 

accounted in large measure for this accelerated legislative 
action.^9 

Iss ues Encountered in t he Congressional Deliberations 

Although Congressional deliberations on Public Law 920 
were surprisingly smooth and rapid, a number of significant 
issues did arise for consideration. The decisions on these 
issues were of fundamental importance to the future course 
and effectiveness of the civil defense program. 


59 


Maxam MS, p. 43 . 







1 * Placement of Primary Responsibility for Civil 
Defense. —One basic policy issue had to do with the scope 
of authority and modus operandi of FCDA vis-a-vis the States 
and their political subdivisions. There was a strong 
feeling in Congress that the authority of FCDA should be 
very much restricted in peacetime to guiding the State and 
local governments and coordinating their efforts. Major 
reliance, it was felt, should be placed on State and com¬ 
munity responsibility. Drawing on their recollections of 


World War II experience, they wanted to strengthen the 
organization and operations of civil defense at the State 
and local levels and avoid the. buildup of a large and costly 
Federal bureaucracy. Senator Leverett Saltonstall, who had 
been Governor of Massachusetts and worked closely v/ith civil 
defense during World War II, voiced this prevailing sentiment 
at the December 1950 hearings. 


Primarily the thought that I would like to leave 
" ’ * 1 ?, ^is: Emphasize the importance- of keepinq the 
responsibility at the local level, of having the work 
one primarily by.volunteers, of giving the feeling to 
people m the various municipalities and States that • 
ey are primarily responsible for the safety of their 
own civilians. 60 


Senator Kefauver, chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee's Subcommittee on Civil Defense, was entirely in 


6 ^ U -S. . Congress, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, Hearings before Subcom- 

Gowrlp n f d l ^ S ' 4219 ' DeC ’ 1950 ' Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950-51 (hereinafter cited as 

_ enat e^A rmed Services Subcommitt ee Hearings on S. 4217 and 
4219 ) , Part 2, p. 177h -- 
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accord with Saltonstall 1 s view of this matter. "Of course," 
he said, "the desire of the Federal Government is to co¬ 
ordinate and direct and to leave the chief responsibility of 
actually carrying out the program with the State and with 
its political subdivisions without us getting into every¬ 
body's hair and in everybody's way."^-*- 

The Senate Armed Services Ccmmittee'sreport.on.the 

Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 came out firmly for this 

concept and allayed any fears of extensive Federal authority 
or financing. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ^ -'■ s n °t intended that this program will be 

operated and controlled by the Federal Government, but 
rather that the Government furnish the necessary guidance 
and coordination along with certain assistance in fi¬ 
nancing this program. While some have argued for con- 
si erable Federal financing, the committee believes 
that no amount of money could insure our civilian popu¬ 
lation being prepared to meet the problems of civil de- 
ense. That insurance can only come through a carefully 
coordinated, well-organized program implemented by 
properly trained, equipped, and organized workers"at 
the ioca! level. Almost without exception these workers 
will be volunteers.°2 


In light of this prevailing sentiment. Congress would not 
allow language in the draft "Declaration of Policy" that 
would have specified a sharing of responsibility by the 
Federal Government with the States and their political sub¬ 
divisions. As we shall see later in this history. Congress 

61 Ibid., p. 197. 


6 2 

■ !p 0 ™^ ess ' Senate Committee on Armed Services, 

--Defense Act of 1950 , Report No. 2683, 81st 

Cong 2d Sess., Dec. 1950 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950), p. 1. 






14 9 

would have reason to regret this decision and change it in 
1958, after it had become evident that the program was 
not making the progress expected. But the language as en¬ 
acted into law in January 1951 declared the policy and 
intent of Congress that the responsibility for civil defense 
"shall be vested primarily in the several States and their 
political subdivisions.." 

While there were few to challenge the principle of 
State and local responsibility, a number of municipal of¬ 
ficials had some qualms about the proposed policy of having 
the Federal government deal directly only with the States. 
They were fearful of delays and of being cut off from 
Federal aid by reason of State action or inaction.^ On 
this issue. Senator Saltonstall, whose experience and views 
carried much weight with Senator Kefauver and his subcom¬ 
mittee, recalled the World War II problems attendant upon 
the bypassing of the States: 

One of the greatest difficulties . . . that Mayor 
La Guardia was _in . . . was that as civilian director 
at times he tried to deal directly with the cities. 

The mayor's organization and the Governor's organiza¬ 
tion, of course, differed essentially on that. But 
our experience was that when they went over the head 
of the director of civilian defense in Massachusetts 


^Kerr MS, pp. 57—58; Tyler MS, p. 309; U.S. Congress, 
House Committee on Armed Services, Special Subcommittee on 
Civil Defense, Hearings on H.R. 9798, to Authorize a 
Federal Civil Defense Program, 81st Cong.. 2d Sess.. Dec. 
1950 (No. 224), p. 7818. 








and went directly into the municipalities, it caused 
jealousy, it caused difficulty and misunderstanding. 

Other governors similarly supported the established chain 

of command, and the Administration accepted this position 

In t he~WS1?asr^ Deputy Administ rator . 

It is of paramount importance to remember that 
the chain of command starts at the state level. The 

Federal Government.inits capacity will and should 

deal only with the State Governors and State civil 
defense directors. it cannot (bypass) and has not 
bypassed them to deal individually with cities and 
voluntary groups. 6 5 

At the same time, Wadsworth made clear the intent to deal 
with the localities, when necessary, through their respec¬ 
tive State governments. "There is no prohibition against 
direct contact of the Federal authorities with individual 
cities," he said, the only condition being "that the State 
be kept advised of such contacts. 

2 ‘ Locatio n of the Civil Defense Agency in the Execu 
tive Branch. A second basic question posed at the Congres 
sional hearings had to do with the proper location for the 
new agency: Should it be under the Secretary of Defense, 
with the Administrator on the same level with the Secre¬ 
taries of the Army, Navy and Air Force, or should the 


^Senate Armed Services Subcommitte e Hearing on S. 
4217 an <3 S. 4219 , Part 2, pp. 177-178. a - 

6 5 tt _ _ 

U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 19'5 0 , Hearings before Subcom¬ 
mittee on S. 4217 and S. 4219, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., Dec. 
1950, p. 57. 

66 lbid., p. 205. 
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Administrator head an independent agency reporting directly 
to the President? Actually, the question was academic; 
the President had already activated FCDA as a separate 
agency in the Executive Office of the President, and the 
proposed legislation would establish FCDA as an independent 
agency in the Executive Branch. But the debate on the 

issue was spirited, and the ideas set forth were.significant 

in terms of their implications for the future. 

The major opposition to the establishment of an inde¬ 
pendent Federal civil defense agency came from the American 
Municipal Association (AMA). In a policy statement adopted 
by its Twenty-Seventh Annual Congress on December 6, co¬ 
incident with the Congressional hearings, the Association 
recommended the establishment of the agency "within the 
Department of Defense with a civilian Secretary of Civil 
Defense." The Association reasoned: 

. . . It is imperative that at the Federal level 
there be complete coordination of the military and 
civilian defense and security effort. This can best 
be accomplished by vesting the Federal responsibility 
in the civilian Secretary of Defense and a civilian 
Department of Civil Defense in the Defense Department. 

In these circumstances, civil defense is no less im¬ 
portant than military defense. This is the best avail¬ 
able method of accomplishing the necessary result.67 

Such an arrangement, the AMA believed, would hold out better 

prospects of success than having an independent civilian 

67 Senate Armed Services Subcommittee Hearings on S. 

4^7 anc ^ 4 219 , Part I, p. 36; FCDA, Legislative History— 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 , Vol. I, p.' 42. 
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agency rattling around in the Government, even though it 
might be directly responsible to the President. Military 
and civilian security, the AMA believed, are inseparable 

and ■ re q^ge-^n^b^ Which c an be at ~Be~ 

achieved by placing the responsibility on the Defense 
Department.^8 


The Defense Department, however, was then inclined to 
let FCDA go its separate way. Colonel Barnet Beers, Assis¬ 
tant to the Secretary of Defense for Civil Defense Liaison, 
adv -*- se< 3 the Kefauver Subcommittee: 


. . -The feeling in military circles . . . 
they have got enough to do as it is. 


is that 


It is based on a strong feeling that their nr-ima-t-i 
mission sh ould be as nearly as possible their sole 
mission and that is the military defense--the idea of 
going out and devoting their entire energy and facili¬ 
ties for the successful termination of a war. 


strir-M^f c ? nsddered entirely appropriate that being 
strictly a civil responsibility, its leadership and ^ 
supervision shouid be. It is qiite traSt the?e is 

L?v tut coordination necessary with the mili¬ 

tary, but we think it can be achieved.69 


of 195o! C ?oi. L lfp! a « TC Hist ° r y~Federal Civil Defense Act 

the militarv ffV recogniz ® " a definite responsibility" of 
tiSs tt b ?repared to =hPPOrt civil-defense activi- 

within the means available and without ieopardv to 

a^er? r ^ r Lrf 3 “ n ''' ln <* ^eat and wSspreL dis- 

5- «1Z SndT-illtfffrlTflf 5 22 
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Sounding out the Governors, Senator Kefauver received 
expressions of concurrence in the military view of the 
matter. Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska, who was later 
to serve as Federal Civil Defense Administrator, responded 
that, from conversations he had with governors at a meeting 
in Chicago, "we prefer to have civil defense under a civilian 




and divorced entirelyfrom theMilitary Establishment." 70 
Governor Frank Lausche of Ohio took the view that "this is 
a home-defense problem," with each person taking care of his 
home and helping his neighbors, and it ought to be kept 
separate from the military forces. "They have a job big 
enough for them to do with the assignment that is theirs now, 
Lausche stated, "without taking care of civil defense."71 

Senator Kefauver thought that most members of the Senate 
were inclined to agree with the military position that they 
had enough to do already and that a separate independent 
agency should be established without military control. 
Although it was clear that Congress would establish an inde¬ 
pendent agency outside the military line of command, the Ad¬ 
ministration felt impelled to submit for the record a state¬ 
ment from Wadsworth, rebutting the AMA position. 

70 Ibid., p. 164. 

71 Ibid., pp. 164-165. 

72 . 

FCDA, Legi slative History—Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950 , Vol . I, p. 48. -- 
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, , 7n res Pect to the recommendation that there be 

dlpar^enff: lthln l he D ! partment D ^nse - civilian 
department for civilian defense, we believe that 

Colonel Beers has answered thoroughly and well. One 

thought occurs to us from the civilian standpoint- If 

you make Civil Defense a part of the Department of 

Defense, that meansthat it ismerely one of four seq- 

directlv department and, as such, will be competing 

directly with the regular armed services. Mayor 

° f ^ ancisco wh ° signed the policy state- 
f peatedJ : y . stated his belief that Civil De- 
fense has beenand is thestepchildof the Federal 
Government. If Civil Defense should be placed within 
the Department of Defense, it would be a stepchild 
indeed. .On the other hand, set up as an independent 

P?esiden^ th r the i A n m i niStrat ° r re P ortin 9 direct to the 
President., Civil Defense will have far more stature 

“ WSre s “^ged in the Depart- 


Basic Provisions of Public Law 920 

Despite the above-described issues and other expressions 
of concern, the civil defense bills moved rapidly through 
Congress. House approval of its bill came on December 20, 
1950, with only one opposing vote, that of Congressman Clare 
Hoffman of Michigan. The Senate approved its bill by a voice 
vote. Differences in the House and Senate bills were largely 
technical m nature and were quickly resolved. Agreement 
was reached in both Houses on January 2, 1951, and on 
January 12, President Truman signed H.R. 9798 as amended 
into Public Law 920— the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 74 


4217 gearings on s. 

Jan. I2 4 ! U ?95?, L M Itai/Ss? 0 " 9 " 2ndSess -; approved 
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Because this act with some amendments has provided to this 
day the statutory base for Federal civil defense operations, 
we will highlight some of its basic provisions. 

1 • Declaration of Policy .—Public Law 920. set forth 
an important statement: of Congressional policyandintent: 

It is the policy and intent of Congress to pro¬ 
vide a plan of civil defense for the protection of 
life and property in the United States from attack. 

.—- ^^ -^ s further declared to be the policy and intent 

of Congress that this responsibility for civil de- 

_fense sh all be vested primarily in the severa l ' Stat es_ 

and their political subdivisions. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment shall provide necessary coordination and guidance; 
shall be responsible for the operations of the Federal 
Defense Administration as set forth in this Act; 
and shall provide necessary assistance as hereinafter' 
authorized. /-> 

Thus did Congress subscribe to the concept of self-help, 
with State and local initiative in civil defense. Each 
State was expected to plan, organize and operate its own 
program, with FCDA providing coordination and guidance and 
certain financial assistance. The legislative history of 
this "Declaration of Policy," as well as of provisions for 
the maximum use of the facilities of Government and private 
organizations, made it quite evident that Congress expected 
FCDA to be and to remain a relatively small Federal agency. 

2* Defini tion of Civil Defense .—The Act gave civil 
defense a strictly protective character. The term "civil 
defense" was defined to mean "all those activities and mea¬ 
sures designed or undertaken (1) to minimize the effects 


75 


'Public Law 92 0,'Sec. 2. 
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upon the civilian population caused or which would be 
caused by an attack upon the United States, (2) to deal with 
the immediate emergency conditions which would be created 
by any such attack, and (3) to effectuate emergency repairs 
to, or the emergency restoration of, vital utilities and 
facilities destroyed or damaged by any such attack." 

.The term was deeme d t o i nclude, but not to belimited 

to, the following activities: 

(A) measures to be taken in preparation for 
anticipated attack (including the establishment of appropri¬ 
ate organizations, operational plans, and supporting agree¬ 
ments; the recruitment and training of personnel; the conduct 
of research; the procurement and stockpiling of necessary 
materials and supplies; the provision of suitable warning 
systems; the construction or preparation of shelters, shelter 
areas, and control centers; and, when appropriate, the non¬ 
military evacuation of civil population); 

(B) measure to be taken during attack (including 
the enforcement of passive defense regulations prescribed 
by duly established military or civil authorities; the 
evacuation of personnel to shelter areas; the control of 
traffic and panic; and the control and use of lighting and 
civil communications); and 

(C) measures to be taken following attack (in- 
eluding activities for fire fighting; rescue, emergency 
medical, health and sanitation services; monitoring for 
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specific hazards of special weapons; unexploded bomb recon¬ 
naissance; essential debris clearance; emergency welfare 
measures; and immediately essential emergency repair or 
restoration of damaged vital facilities). 

8 • Organization: FCDA and Civil Defense Advisory 
Council .—The Act established a Federal Civil Defense Ad¬ 
ministration (FCDA) in the Executive Branch of the Govern¬ 
ment, headed by an Administrator appointed from civilian 
life by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
post of Deputy Administrator was also established. 77 

A Civil Defense Advisory Council was also created to 
"advise and consult with the Administrator with respect to 
general or basic policy matters relating to civil defense." 
The Council would consist of the Administrator, as chair¬ 
man, and 12 others chosen by the President—three repre¬ 
senting State governments, three representing political 
subdivisions of the States, and the remaining six to be 
selected from "among the citizens of the United States of 
broad and varied experience in matters affecting the public 
interest." 78 ' 

76 Ibid., Sec. 3. 77 Ibid., Title I, sec. 101. 

78 Panels of names for the representatives of States 
and their political subdivisions were to be submitted by the 
Council of State Governments, the Governors' Conference, 
the American Municipal Association, and the United States 
Conference of Mayors. The President would select individu¬ 
als from these lists to serve for three-year terms. The 
Council would meet at least once each year; i^bid., Title I, 
Section 102. 
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The Ad ministrator's Powers and Duties .—The Act 
spelled out in considerable detail the Administrator's 
responsibilities for coordination, guidance and assistance. 
Briefly, the Administrator was authorized to: 

(1) prepare, sponsor, and direct national plans 
and programs for civil defense, and request reports on State 
activities; 

(2) delegate appropriate responsibilities to 
other Federal agencies, and review and coordinate the ac¬ 
tivities under these delegations with each other and with 
the activities of the States and neighboring countries; 

(3) provide for necessary civil defense communi¬ 
cations and for the dissemination of warning of enemy 
attack; 

(4) study and develop civil defense measures; 

(5) operate training programs; 

(6) disseminate civil-defense information to 

the public; 

(7) assist and encourage the States to enter into 
interstate compacts, and "aid and assist in encouraging 
reciprocal civil defense legislation by the States which will 
permit the furnishing of mutual aid for civil defense pur¬ 
poses in the event of an attack which cannot be met or con¬ 
trolled adequately by a State or a political subdivision 
thereof threatened with or undergoing attack"; 
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(8) procure, construct and lease materials and 
facilities for civil defense; 

(9) arrange for the sale or disposal of surplus 
civil defense materials; and 

(10) make financial contributions to the States 
on the basis of approved programs or projects. 

Except as otherwise specified for periods of emergency, 
there were to be no contributions "for State or local per¬ 
sonnel and administrative expenses." Contributions to the 
States for organizational equipment were to be on an equally 
matching basis. The Act authorized, the Administrator to develop 
shelter designs and protective equipment and facilities. 

He could make financial contributions to shelter projects. 
Federal funds could not be spent, however, for the acquisition 
of land for shelters or for projects designed for use for 
purposes other than civil defense or for projects which would 
be self-liquidating. Federal funds for shelter projects 
were to be on a matching basis with the State or local govern¬ 
ments. Such funds would be apportioned among the States 
in the ratio which the urban population of the critical target 
areas . . . in each state . . . bears to the total urban 
population of the critical target areas of all of the States."79 


79 Ibid., Title II, Sec. 201. 
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5. The Administrator's Emergency Powers . —The legis¬ 
lative history depicts some concern in Congress over the 
proposed exercise by the Administrator of sweeping powers in 
an emergency. The drafters of the Act allayed Congressional 
fearsby breaking these powers out into a separate title. 

(Title III) and by strictly delineating the circumstances 
under which these emergency powers, could be invoked. Congress 
also set a teriminal date for the provisions of this title-Oune 30, 1954 
"or on such earl ^- er date as may be prescribed, by concurre nt reso lution 
of the Congress." The Title III authorities were extended in 1966 and in 
1970, but were not renewed in 1974. 

The Act specified that the emergency authority would be operative only 
during the existence of a state of civil defense emergency proclaimed by the 
President or by concurrent resolution of the Congress. This would be done 
in situations where the President or Congress found that an attack upon the 
United States had occurred or was anticipated and that the national safety 
required invocation of the provisions of this title. 

We will not be particularly concerned with this part of the F eder al 
civil defense mission in this history. It may be of interest, however, to 
note the nature and scope of the powers which the Administrator was 
authorized to exercise during such an emergency: 

(a) exercise the authorities contained in section 
- 201 (h) [procure by condemnation or otherwise, con¬ 
struct, lease, transport, store, maintain, renovate, or 
distribute materials and facilities for civil defense, 
with the right to take immediate possession thereof] 
without regard to the limitation of any existing law . 

(b) sell, lease, lend, transfer, or deliver ma¬ 
terials or perform services for civil defense purposes 
on such terms and conditions as the Administrator shall 
prescribe and without regard to the limitations of 
existing law . . . ; 
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(c) coordinate and direct, for civil defense 
purposes, the relief activities of the various de¬ 
partments and agencies of the United States as provided 
m section 302 hereof; ^ 


, . ^ reimburse any State, including any political 

subdivisions thereof, for the compensation paid to and 
he transportation,.subsistence,..and maintenance ex¬ 


penses of any employees while engaged in rendering 
civil defense aid outside the -State and to pay fair and 
reasonable compensation for the materials of the State 
government or any political subdivision utilized or 
consumed outside of the State, including any trans¬ 
portation costs, in accordance with rules and regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the Administrator . 



(e) provide financial assistance for the temporary 
elief or aid of any civilian injured or in want as the 
result of any attack; and 

out rifarS m ?i°L tem ?° r f rily additionad personnel with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and to incur- such 

obligations on behalf of the United States as may be 
equired to meet the civil defense requirements of an 
attack or of an anticipated attack. 

. During the period of any such emergency, the 
a dp^n r 5 t0r Sha11 transmit quarterly to the Congress 
to tMs sect!on“o COnCernin9 a11 taken pursuant 


FCDA IN PLACE 

By the time of the enactment of Public Law 920, FCDA 
had been in operation for some six weeks. By Executive 
Order 10186, December 1, 1950, Truman had established FCDA 
temporarily in the Executive Office of the President, in 
anticipation of early Congressional agreement on the. Ad¬ 
ministration's proposed legislation. For the post of Ad¬ 
ministrator, the President brought in Millard F. Caldwell, Jr 

8 0 * 

Ibid., Title III, Sec. 301, Sec. 307. 
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former Governor of Florida and former Congressman from 
that State. Senator Kefauver applauded this "very outstand 
ing appointment." 

Mr. Caldwell was one of theablestMembersof the 

-House of Representatives-He served capably as chief 

executive of the State of Florida. He is a man of 
great intelligence and calm judgment and a great deal 
of perseverance and understanding, which are greatly 
needed in this position which he has undertaken. 1 

Wadsworth was named Deputy Administrator.Under the 

terms of the Executive order, the NSRB civil defense staff 

was transferred to FCDA; it served as the nucleus for its 
8 2 

operations. 

From a review of the legislative history, it is clear 
that Congress was not fired up by Public Law 920. Congress 
accepted the Act with little enthusiasm and surprisingly 
little debate. For many members of Congress, civil defense 
seemed like a necessary evil—perhaps a temporary phenomenon 
Even Caldwell construed his assignment as one of short dura¬ 
tion. Clearly, Congress would look askance at any efforts 
toward bureaucratic aggrandizement. Nor would it tolerate 
"boondoggling" proposals for Federal funding of pet local 
projects, such as the construction of highways, subways, 
and underground garages, on the pretext that they would help 
meet the need for shelters in an emergency that may never 
occur. Representative Dewey Short sensed the dilemmas and 
uncertainties ahead, when he said: 

81 

__ Senat e Armed Servic es Subcommittee Hearings on S. 

I 2 . 19 and S. 4219 , Part I, p. 9T~ -- 

82 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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, . . tiling that makes this legislation extremely 

difficult is that, we are taking more or less a leap 
in the dark, but there is no way to avoid it. We have 
no yardstick; we have no standard; we have had very 
little experience ourselves to go by. We are entering 
a vast unknown and unexplored field. 83 

Ashe embarked on his task, Caldwellfacedarockyroad 


ahead. 




83 P- S -' Congressional Record , 81st Cong., 2d Sess., 
1950, XCVI, Part 12, p. 16830. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

1951—1.958 


A GLANCE AT FCDA FUNDING AND OPERATIONS 


The ready acceptance by Congress of Public Law 920 in a 
moment of national crisis was in marked contrast to its 
subsequent actions on funding for civil defense. President 
Truman requested over $1.5 billion for fiscal 1951-53, with 
more than half of the total earmarked for a shelter program. 
He had to settle for $150.1 million, with "not one thin dime 
for shelters." President Eisenhower’s budget requests for 
the ensuing five years (fiscal 1954-58), without any pro¬ 
vision for shelters, totaled only $564.3 million; and yet 
Congress chopped that down to $296.1 million. 

The financially austere treatment accorded FCDA is a 
real puzzler. To some extent it may have been a reflection 
of certain reservations by Congress regarding the agency's 
effectiveness. Certainly there was ample justification for 
this view, especially in the absence of well-defined and 
fully substantiated programs that had strong support from 
the Chief Executives. A truly workable program would re¬ 
quire the reduction of target vulnerability by industrial 
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dispersion or the construction of mass shelters. Such a 
program would be costly and was inconceivable under condi¬ 
tions where the brunt of responsibility for civil defense 
had to be borne by the States and localities. And there was 
no disposition on the part of the Chief Executives or 
Congress to have the Federal Government underwrite these 
outlays. One finds in the record many descriptions of civil 

_ de fense a s a basic component of na tional semrr-it-y. T he_ 

meager Congressional appropriations and the Chief Executives' 
acquiescence in them would seem to suggest that civil defense 
was, in fact, considered marginal—something to be tolerated 
as long as it did not entail large expenditures. 

Thus, for the full eight fiscal years of its life, 
while more potent weapons and radioactive fallout were 
constantly extending the range of danger and aggravating the 
problems of civil defense, FCDA operated on appropriations 
totaling only $446.2 million—about 20 percent of the level 
of funding ($2.1 billion) recommended by the Chief 
Executives. Of this sum, $212.5 million, or 48 percent, was. 
spent on stockpiling medical and other emergency supplies 
and equipment for use immediately after an enemy attack. 
Through fund-matching contributions, totaling $116.6 
million, FCDA helped the States and their political sub¬ 
divisions to acquire civil defense materials and equipment 
and to carry on educational and training programs. Of the 
remainder, $84.5 million were authorized for the administra¬ 
tion and operation of Federal civil defense 


programs. 
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With this $84.5 million, FCDA paid its staff; guided 
civil defense planning; administered and supervised research 
projects; designed a nationwide attack warning system; de¬ 
veloped operational plans for postattack management of 
resources; conducted educational, training, and promotional 
activities; maintained its field operations; and bore the 
administrative costs of its emergency stockpile operations. 

In mid-1958, FCDA had 1,460 employees on its rolls, with a 
yearly average of 884 for the eight-year period. 1 

One function that was not reflected in FCDA funding 
had to do with natural disasters. By Executive Order 10427, 
dated January 13, 1953, President Truman conferred upon FCDA 

, j 

the authority to direct and coordinate Federal assistance 
m major natural disasters. Reimbursement for assistance 
directed by FCDA would be made from a Federal disaster fund 
after a declaration by the President that a "major disaster" 
existed and upon determination by the President that such 
reimbursement was warranted.^ 


For an analysis of the disposition of FCDA expenditures 
under f 1 * P£°9 rani categories during the fiscal years 1951 
through 1958,_see U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, Eighth Annual Report , 86th Cong., 1st Sess., 

0??ica,^fI?, N pp. 1 3^?f ln9t ° n: “- S - G ° Vernment p ^ing 

^This program had its legislative base in Public Law 
Con< ? r ess, enacted September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 
cram A F ?? c °P les of this act and Executive Order No. 104 27, 
/r.T?_^? pendlxe ® ? and E to FCDA, Annual Report for 1953 
(Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office,“T954), pp. 168- 
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In its annual reports to the President and Congress, 

FCDA highlighted its accomplishments, and it made special 
note of "milestones" in its development.-^ To be sure, FCDA 
could point to many encouraging signs of progress. There 
was no denying, however, that civil defense preparedness was 
far from adequate. In the absence of a genuine shelter 
program, much of what FCDA was doing could rightfully be 
categorized as being merely on the outer fringes of prepared¬ 
ness for national survival. In its assessment of the situa¬ 
tion in mid-1958, the Joint Committee on Defense Production 
reiterated an observation made a year earlier: that there 
were many problems relating to- the national security still un¬ 
solved and requiring intensive study. What was true for 
mobilization preparedness and military planning was even 
more.true for civil defense—that in 1958 the big prepared¬ 
ness job for the nuclear age still lay ahead. Indeed, the 
Committee was not too sanguine about the prospects of find¬ 
ing early solutions to the problems ahead. 

. . . While this country has the benefit of increased 
productive capacity and a large stockpile of materials 
to assure a more rapid mobilization for limited scale 
war, mobilization to achieve preparedness for a nuclear 
attack on this country remains largely in the organizing 

^D. Dean Pohlenz, Problems of Civil Defense Prepared¬ 
ness—-A Policy for Today , Feb. 29, 1957 (Washington: In¬ 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces, Resident Course 1956— 
1957), M57-83, pp. 12-13. 
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planning, and development stage. At the current 
rate of progress it would be difficult to predict the 
time which would be required to achieve preparedness 

county. 4^ SffeCtS ° f a nUclear attack °n ?his 


In a prepared statement to the Committee, the Depart¬ 
ment oT-Commerce alluded to the problems of planning for 

"the type of war which has never been fought," and candidly 
noted: 


; • ' J here remains a serious question as to whether 
.!™ a ” beings have -the capacity to think through the 

?h2 most C ^f q ^ nCeS ° f 3 nUClear attack develop 
the most effective means of dealing with them. 5 

This feeling of hopelessness was not at all uncommon. At 
the same time, as we shall endeavor to bring out in this 
chapter, a number of landmark hearings and reports by Con¬ 
gressional committees, and studies by private research in¬ 
stitutes, agencies under contract with the Government, founda¬ 
tions and universities rejected this despairing view of the 
problem. All were highly critical of the ongoing efforts 
and attainments. But all were sympathetic to the need for 
civil defense, and all pointed to constructive solutions to 
the problems besetting the program. 




MILLARD CALDWELL AT THE HELM 
In the first two years of its existence, FCDA, under 
the leadership of Millard Caldwell , ^em braced the concept of 

Report j r °p nt 4 Committee on Defense Production, 

5 Ibid. , pp. 18-19 


Eighth Annual 
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shelters as the cornerstone of its program. NSRB, its 
antecedent agency, had emphasized shelter protection for 
the population in critical target areas and the maximum 
possible use of existing structures. It did not contem¬ 
plate or plan for the extensive use of evacuation before 
attack.® In anticipation of early adoption of its plan, 

NSRB transferred funds to the Army Corps of Engineers for 
a contract with the Lehigh University Institute of Research 
to conduct studies upon which to base a shelter program. 

This research was still in its early stages in the spring 
°f 1951, when Caldwell was called upon to justify President 
Truman s first budget reguest for FCDA. It turned out to be 
a harrowing experience. 

Confrontations with Congress 

During the Congressional hearings on the 1950 legisla¬ 
tion, it will be recalled, the Administration contemplated 
a shelter program, with a Federal contribution of $1,125 
billion over a three-year period. On March 1, 1951, Truman 
asked for $403 million for FCDA. Of this sum, $250 million 
was for protective shelters. In his appearance before the 
House Appropriations Committee on March 16, Caldwell indi¬ 
cated that the agency had no plans for large, deep community 
shelters. The emphasis, he said, would be on the use of 
existing structures. Caldwell cited three reasons why the 

6 NSBB Doc . 128 , pp. 35, 37.. 
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Federal Government, the State Governors, and many respons 
lble people, after much thought, "have concluded that any 
large, deep community-shelter program is not feasible." 


‘ • In the first place, we will probably not be 
able to give adequate warning to all the people who 
■ , ■ t 1 in SUC ^ shelters. in the second place, 

Dlaoe' \hlt e l0ng tD construc t them. In the third 

wi:L1 1 use too much in the way of labor and 
critical materials, steel, and concrete. 


The emphasis, therefore, would be on "making the most out of 
whatever we have whenever we find it, identifying those 
Places that are relatively safe such as the basements of 
reinforced concrete buildings, and then identifying those 
places which can be made fairly safe by shoring up." 7 

Caldwell's approach to the shelter problem and his 
proposed outlay of $1.25 billion over a three-year period, 
though substantial, were by no means unreasonable. But 
the presentations and responses to queries from the com¬ 
mittee members left much to be desired in clarity, conviction, 
and specific backup. The House first cut the budget to 
$186.8 million, leaving in $75 million for shelter purposes. 

In his appearance before the Senate Appropriations Committee, 


April 23, Caldwell argued that the House action had left 
FCDA severely crippled. But he fared even worse at the hands 
7 

u * s « Congress, House Committee on Appropriations, 
_ering£, Th ird Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1951, 

1S ^ S u SS " 1951 ' ^ 589 ■ This subject - is- 

"ThS Civi? n S ? h by c? r i* Thomas J * Kerr ^ his dissertation 
lvl1 D ® fe n se Shelter Program: A Case Study of the 
olitics of National Security Policy Making " no 72-122- 

Holifielr? ent ° f ShJter ^ EvacSIhofiJLies 2 ;- 

S^ PP 82-93 rep ° rt ' g- efense for National Su£- 
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of the Senate committee; it further cut his request to $84 
million, completely striking off funds. for the shelter pro¬ 
gram. After the budget process had run its full cycle, 

FCDA found itself with an appropriation of only $31,750,000— 
a cut of 92 percent from the $403 million requested.^ 

For fiscal 1952, Truman recommended $535 million, of 
which $250 million would again be used for protective facili¬ 
ties. In his letter to the Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, June 21, 1951, the President alluded to the 
Soviet Union s capability of delivering atomic bombs■on our 
cities, no matter how good our defense might be. He made a 
strong pitch for civil defense readiness to meet such an 
attack: 

. . . As long as there is a chance of any kind that 

atomic bombs may fall on our cities, we cannot gamble. 

We cannot be caught unprepared. 

Truman pointed to the imbalance in the development of the 

Nation's preparedness when the strengthening of our Armed 

Forces was not also accompanied by provision of "the means 

to minimize civilian casualties, to deal with emergency 

conditions, and to restore vital facilities in th6 period 

immediately following attack." The civil defense program, 

the President emphasized, "will not only protect the civilian 

population, but will also help to maintain the industrial 

productivity necessary to support our military forces." The 

^For an account of the FY 1951 appropriation history, 
see Blanchard MS, pp. 50-66. 
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proposed $250 million appropriation to match State contribu¬ 
tions for protective shelters, he indicated, "is a substan¬ 
tial start on a program to protect the public in congested 
areas." And the planning for the program, he added, was 
well along: 


: * * The standards and criteria for evaluating exist¬ 
ing structures have been developed and surveys are 
.oeing carried out in cities to determine (1) the exist- 
ing buildings usable as shelters, (2) the existing 
buildings which can be modified for use as shelters, 

.and 4-3J- the. amount of new construction required.-Work— 

on the modification of existing' structures will be given 
first priority and can be started as soon as funds 
are made available. 9 


But Congress again slashed the FCDA appropriation and 
again voted no funds for a shelter program. Appearing be¬ 
fore the Hous.e Appropriations Committee, Caldwell and his 
deputy, James Wadsworth, again met with a negative reaction, 
directed not only to the shelter program but to the entire 
civil defense effort. 10 Apparently still unconvinced that 
FCDA had the requisite supporting information, the House 
Appropriations Committee denied the request for shelter funds. 
Appealing to the Senate Appropriations Committee on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1951, Caldwell tried to explain the shelter program 
which, he said, "has been the subject of a great deal of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation." 


O ' 1 


, „ U ; S :_ Bu f® a ? ? f the Budget, Budget for the Federal 
gfgg™ Mministration, House Doc. No. 17 5, ”8 2nd Cong., 

ing Office ^L? 1 ' 1951 (Washington: u - s * Government Print- 


10 , 


m F °? t 5 S events surrounding the FY 1952 appropriation, 
see Blanchard MS, pp. 69-78. ' 
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. . . It has not been, and will not be, the intent 

of this Administration to invest shelter funds in a 
program of deep holes in the ground. 

The shelter program presented by this Administra¬ 
tion is economical because it is devoted to making use 
of existing facilities. 


Caldwell set out a three-phase approach for the program: 

(1) surveys in target cities to identify buildings which 
were suitable for shelter; (2) making some of the unsuitable 
buildings suitable "with minor alterations"; and (3) pro¬ 
viding technical assistance for building "a limited number 
of group shelters in those areas where skilled industrial 
personnel have absolutely no shelter in case of attack." 

With respect to the House committee action, apparently based 
on the belief that further study was needed, Caldwell said: 

. . . It is true that the Administration does not 

have every answer to every possible question that may 
be raised regarding shelters. However, there is suf¬ 
ficient information available to establish certain 
minimal requirements, and when followed, would produce 
some shelter for the masses of people found in the popu¬ 
lation density centers within critical target areas. 

This is an area where we can all learn by doing, and no 
amount of drawing-board technique is going to provide 
better answers than those gained in experience through 
application of present knowledge.H 


U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Hearings , Supplemental Appropriations for 1952, 82nd Cong., 
1st Sess., 1951, pp. 662, 664. Subsequent discussion indi¬ 
cated the cost of the total program over a three-year period 
would be §1.73 billion, with the Federal portion amounting to 
$865 million.. A breakdown of the program in three categories 
showed: (1) Minor modification to existing structures to pro¬ 
vide shelter for 6 million people, $60 million; (2) Major 
modification to existing structures to shelter 8 million 
people, $320 million; and (3) New construction required to 
shelter 15 million people in critical target areas, $1.35 
billion; ibid., pp. 671, 678; Blanchard MS, p. 77. It should 
be noted that at this point, radioactive fallout had not yet 
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Caldwell's appeal was in vain. The Senate sided with 
the House in. knocking out funds for shelters. The FCDA 
appropriation for fiscal 1952 was not much better than 
it had been the year before— $75 million—as 
against a reguest for $535 million—a cut of 86 percent. 
These funds, President Truman observed, were "tragically 
insufficient." Upon signing this appropriation bill, he 
felt impelled to say: " it is re ckless to evade, under the 
pretense of economy, the national responsibility for initi¬ 
ating a balanced Federal-State civil defense program."12 



A Reassessment of the Need for Civil Defense 

In part at least, FCDA budgets were being slashed be¬ 
cause of a feeling in Congress, generated by testimony and 
press reports, that the military could repel any attack upon 
the United States, thus obviating the need for civil defense. 
On July 24, 1951, Caldwell wrote to Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall, requesting his opinion of the importance 
of civil defense to the national defense effort. In his 
typical style, General Marshall was brief but he was clear 
and direct in endorsing the civil defense program. 


loomed large, and the emphasis 
tion in critical target cities 
most likely be dropped. 


was on shielding the popula- 
where the atomic bombs would 


12 

States : 
Federal 
1965) , 


Papers of the Presidents of the United 
f ar ?E -* Trurn ^n — 1951 (Washington: Office of the 
Register, National Archives and Records Service, 
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I am glad to reiterate the position of this 
Department which has consistently advocated a strong 
civil defense, for this Nation as an urgent and con¬ 
tinuing necessity. My personal convictions are strong 
that we must have a competent civil defense system 
in being. 

He considered the buildup of civilian capabilities in this 
field essential, not only from a humanitarian standpoint, 
but as a military necessity."^ 

This letter fromGeneralMarshall, Caldwell told the 
Kefauver task force some six weeks later, was a "solicited 
testimonial"; it was requested "for .use with the House com¬ 
mittee." It stated the case in general language, Caldwell 
observed, but "it did not convey a sense of urgency and 

• He knew of no way to dispel the "great skepti¬ 
cism" then prevailing "except by forthright, plain, concise 
statements, not made once, not made twice, but made over and 
over again."14 

Senator Kefauver, who had much to do with the estab¬ 
lishment of the program, was also deeply concerned about 
the 'cold damper" that was being put on civil defense. He 
staged a hearing of his task force, September 5, 1951, and 
invited Defense and FCDA officials to present their views 
on the predicament." Quite candidly, Kefauver was seeking 
answers to two questions: first, was there a need for the 
program? and second, if the program was not justified, 

^Kefauver Task Force Hearing, Civil Defense Program, 
Sept. 5, 1951, p. 5. - - - 

14 Ibid., p. 12. 
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wouldn't it be wise to abandon it and not provide window 

dressing for something that was not needed? His own feeling 

was: "we should either support civil defense or we should 

. . .quit.i t. ”15 

Mr. Caldwell agreed with Kefauver's statement of the 
problem. Civil defense, he contended, was not moving satis¬ 
factorily "because the States, the cities, and the public 

are not convinced of its necessity." The failure of Con_ 

gress to provide the necessary funds and its reversal of the 
principles of the 1950 Act, Caldwell said, were the "immedi¬ 
ate and tangible cause of the prevailing attitude." Congress 
acted as it did because there appeared to be a conviction 
among the members "that a strong military organization is 
all that is needed to assure victory in a major conflict." 

And this conviction, Caldwell further asserted, was attribut¬ 
able to the fact that the Defense Department had not em¬ 
phasized that civil defense was "an-integral and essential 
part of over-all defense if such be the case." 16 

Robert A. Lovett, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
.emphatically asserted that the Defense Department "has con¬ 
sistently felt that the Civil Defense was a partner and a 
coequal partner in national defense." He reminded Kefauver 
of the work of the military in this field before the estab¬ 
lishment of FCDA, and of the continuing feeling that civil 

15 Ibid. , pp. 1-3. l6 Ibid. , p. 3. 
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defense "is a necessary and vital part of national defense." 
He differed with Caldwell about the forcefulness of General 
Marshall’s endorsement, but he put into the record a more 

detailed statement.dated.September 4, giving the position_ 

of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in strong support of the civil 
defense mission. 


* . • • If war should come, the entire military effort 
will be concentrated upon the primary mission of de¬ 
feating the..hostile armed forces-In the event of an 

attack upon the United States by enemy aircraft, our 
military forces will do everything in their power to 
shoot down enemy planes. However, it is the opinion 
of the Air Force that should such an attack come, a 
large percentage of enemy aircraft would probably be 
able to penetrate our defenses. In that event a com¬ 
petent Federal Civil Defense Agency must be prepared 
to function in order to return our workers and our fac- 
tories to maximum production and restore communications 
m the shortest possible time. The military v/ill be 
unable m such a contingency to direct this effort. 

There exists, then, a requirement for an organiza¬ 
tion, planned and staffed beforehand, to take over in 
the event of an emergency of this nature. We under- 

th ® Federal Civil Defense Agency is preparing 
the plans, setting up the organization, and acquiring 
the necessary resources to do this essential job If 

effii+- = e £??? e K d ° eS not / uncti ™ effectively, our defense 
efforts will be very adversely affected.17 

Lovett also took exception to the notion that the Defense 
Department construed the military buildup as adequate insur¬ 
ance of security.or as a substitute for civil defense. The 
military, he said, had consistently pointed up the dangers 
of atomic war. On the matter of air defense, Lovett had 
informed the Senate Appropriations Committee only a week or 


17 


Ibid., p. 6. 
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so earlier, in response to a direct question, that "if 
we got a third of the invading planes, we would be shooting 
par for the course." Indeed, it was General Vandenberg's 
judgment that "if we got 25 percent or thereabouts, it would 
be more than we had a right to expect." 18 

It was Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Finletter's 
testimony before the Senate Appropriations Committee on 

August 21,_19 51, which apparently had been taken out of_ 

context and had contributed to the damaging blow at FCDA. 
Finletter used the Kefauver forum to set the record straight. 
He had mistakenly used the word "attack" when he really 
meant "invasion." His intent was to say that while the 
United States was reasonably safe from "direct invasion," an 
enemy had the capability of a direct attack by air. Fin- 
letter then proceeded to express exactly his thought as to 
the desirability of preparing now against atomic attack 
on this country." 

. . . Possible enemies of this country, according to 
our best information, now have a substantial number of 
atomic weapons and also have the planes to carry these 
weapons in an attack on this country. The potential 
violence of such an attack will increase as time goes 


Whether or not such an attack will in fact be made 
can only be guessed at, but for the purposes of our 
planning, we must assume that it may and must make our 
plans accordingly. This is the policy which Congress 
has approved for the Department of Defense by its ap¬ 
propriations of large sums of money to establish radar 


18 Ibid., p. 7. 
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installations and to provide interceptor planes and 
antiaircraft artillery. 

This radar and these interceptors and antiair¬ 
craft are indispensable now. They cannot, however, 
as has been said so often, assure us that an atomic 
attack upon us will be turned back. A determine d 
bomber assault, experience has shown, will get most 
of its planes through, even as against an alerted 
and efficient defense. An attack without warning would 
be even more successful. ' * 




... we should ready our civil defense as we are 
readying—our—radar-,—interceptor-,—and—aircraft—defenses . 
Our policy as to civil defense, X believe, should follow, 
the same policy, and this should be based on the sound 
assumption, namely, that an attack may come and that 
whatever the proper measures are to provide for the 
civil defense of the Nation in the event of such an 
attack should be put into effect as soon as possible. 19 


Continuing Pressure and Continuing Frustration 

It was clear from his testimony before the Kefauver 
task force that Caldwell's sense of frustration was begin¬ 
ning to show. He now had unequivocal endorsements from the 
top echelons of the Defense Department. But even these en¬ 
dorsements and repeated expressions of support from Presi¬ 
dent Truman proved unavailing. Another round with Congress 
and still another disappointment were before him. 

In his "State of the Union" message to Congress, Janu- • 
ary 9, 1952, Truman made a point of the inadequate progress 
in civil defense during 1951—"a major weakness in our plans 
for peace ... an open invitation to a surprise attack." 2 0 



19 Ibid., p. 9. 

2 °Quoted in FCDA, Annual Report for 1951, House Doc. 
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Three days later, on the anniversary date of the signing of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, Truman made reference 
to the recognition by the Nation's top military leaders of 
the importance of civil defense-in planning for national 
survival; they had rated civil defense "a coequal partner 
with the military in our security program." He could point 
to "substantial progress in civil defense throughout the 
Nat ion"; but he re cog nized th a t it was "f ar f rom e nough. " 

Those responsible for civil defense preparedness 
throughout the Nation have worked hard against con¬ 
siderable odds. They have sometimes fought apathy in 
their own official circles, particularly 9 ^ oS own 
Congress. They have worked diligently to intere^ 
the public m self-protection and the necessity for 
^?i^ eering f ° r . ser vice in civil defense. But as 

' f 5 aS their ef forts have been, they must be 

redoubled m the coming months. 

Truman again warned: "there is no such thing as bargain 

basement preparedness or escape from the hard realities of 

the time." There were "no short cuts to civil defense 

preparedness," he added; it was "a tough, unpleasant but 

grimly necessary job." 21 

Caldwell echoed these thoughts in a letter to the 
President, April 18, 1952, transmitting FCDA's first annual 
report. Its cold facts, he stated, confirmed the President's 

Cong., 2nd Sess. (Washington: U.S Govern- 

fr|; S T 2) ' 5; ■- bas. vd er S, 

of °i the First Anniversary 

Report for 1951, 'pp M6-1M ' Appendlx 6 to I™ Anneal 
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repeated warnings to the Congress and the Nation. "We 
have made some progress," Caldwell noted, "but far from 
enough." He pointed'to both public and official apathy in 
-.civil defense. While recognizing "notable exceptions" at 


both the national and local levels, he saw "little real 
understanding of the need for a balanced defense, composed 
of the civil and military serving in a co-equal partnership." 22 

_And in his own letter of transmittal six days lai-Pf, 

President Truman criticized Congress for starving the civil 
defense program. He was asking for $600 million as the 
Federal share "in speeding our civil defense work for the 
coming fiscal year." He urged Congress to provide "the full 
amount this' time"; it was essential, he added, "if we are to 
get the job done right." Truman left no doubt that he con¬ 
sidered it important to move forward on this program: 

I want to be as clear about this as I can. We 
simply cannot afford a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
attitude about the cost of adequate civil defense. 

Everyone in this country—all of us—must face the 
fact that civil defense is, and will continue to be, 
just as vital to American security as our Armed Forces, 
our defense production, and our aid to allies and 
friends abroad. Civil defense is another indispensable 
part of our total security program. I really believe 
that anyone who reflects upon this matter will under¬ 
stand why that is so. Every weakness in civil defense 
increases an aggressor's temptation to attack us. 

Every weakness in our civil defense adds to the strength 
of a potential enemy's stockpile of atomic bombs. 23 


22 Letter, Caldwell- to'The President, Apr. 18, 1952, 
FCDA Annual Report for 1951 , pp. vii-viii. 


in 


23 ' 

Letter, Harry S. Truman to the Congress of the United 
States, Apr. 24, 1952, in FCDA Annual Report for 1951, dd. 
m-iv. - 
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none of this pressure, however, impressed the Congress. 
Of the $'o00 million requested for fiscal 1953, only $43 
million was provided, and none of that for shelters. On 
the matter of shelters, Caldwell reported to the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee, on June 12, 1952, on his plans to 
complete shelter surveys in major cities and match funds 
with the States for "the minor modification of existing 
structures to provide shelter for more than 15 million 
people." He restated his proposal for a three-phase pro¬ 
gram, with the recommended $250 million of Federal matching 
funds covering the first two phases—the engineering surveys 
and the modifications indicated by them. The third phase 
would involve construction of -simple group shelters—not 
mass shelters to meet the deficiency. Again the justifica¬ 
tions and responses lacked the precision one might have ex¬ 
pected in a third go-round on the problem, and Congress 
would not budge from its previous decisions. 24 

For Caldwell the $43 million appropriation for 1953 was 
the last straw. Congress, he said, "has again ignored . . . 
repeated warnings" by voting what he called a "pittance." 

By voting $46 billion for military defense and only $43 mil¬ 
lion for civil defense, Caldwell maintained. Congress had 
taken- a "strange approach to the common defense program 


the 

pp. 


24-r-, 
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needed for this atomic air age. 1,25 Truman felt impelled to 
chastise Congress for repeating "the gross error of the 
last two years" by postponing again the construction of 
shelters in the target areas and the stockpiling of adequate 
medical and other supplies "to save and sustain life in 
case of attack." 2 ^ One might have expected a much sharper 
attack from a scrapper like-Truman; he could only hope 

_________that FCDA would get.a.larger appropriation the.-following- 

year. 



Caldwell resigned in mid-November 1952, and Deputy 
Administrator James Wadsworth was designated Acting Adminis¬ 
trator. On January 10, 1953, Truman asked for only $153 
million for FCDA in fiscal 1954, but this was a matter for 
consideration by the new President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and his FCDA Administrator, Val Peterson, former Governor 
of Nebraska, who was sworn in on March 4, 1953. Before 
the takeover by Peterson, Acting Administrator Wadsworth 
had an opportunity to transmit FCDA's second annual report. 

The report pointed to "real progress" despite the agency's 
newness, lack of funds, and other handicaps." Milestones 
noted for 1952 included; advances in operational readiness 
of FCDA and of the States and cities; a doubling of capability 

25 "CD Appropriations for 1953 Fiscal Year," BAS, Vol 
8, No. 9 (Dec. 1952), p. 313. - 

2 6 * 

tt g ublic Papers of the Presidents of the United States; 

£. Truman — 1952-1953 (Washington: Office of the 
Federal Register, National Archives and Records Service), 
p. 478. - 
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for giving public alert of warning; completion of the 

CONELRAD system for continuity of public emergency radio 

broadcasting; increased public knowledge of the need for 

survivalmeasures; attendance of more than 1.1 million 

people at traveling exhibits ("Alert America" Convoys); a 

two—fold increase (to some 4 million) in the number of 

people serving in the local and State Civil Defense Corps 

(collectively known as the United States Civil Defense 

Corps); more than 110 national organizations cooperating in 

45 States and territories in a "Pledge for Home Defense" 

campaign; some 200,000 specialists and instructors graduated 

from 650 schools in courses sponsored by States and cities; \ 

3,218 instructors and 581 officials graduated from' FCDA 

schools; and a Federal contribution to the States, on a 50- 

50 matching basis, of some $45 million for essential 

supplies and equipment. 27 

Yet, Wadsworth noted, "those who live with Civil De¬ 
fense are acutely aware of how much more remains to be done 
before America has the kind of civil defense that will be a 
formidable force either to keep the peace or to help win a 
war." He pointed to the lack of "adequate tools to do the 
job" as the area in which the national civil defense program 
falls far short of its minimum readiness goals," and where 


27 "A Few Civil Defense Highlights of 1952," in FCDA 

( Washi ngton: U.S. Government Printing 
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the greatest imbalance existed in relation to other national 
security goals. 

. . . The Nation's civil defense forces cannot cope 

with atomic warfare without adequate supplies any.more. 

-than our military forces can.-To deny the public adequate 

shelters in case of attack, and adequate warning 
systems to get the air-raid alert is as illogical as to 
deny the Armed Forces radar and interceptor planes. 28 

Wadsworth concluded the report with a rousing statement 

titled "Civil Defense in Our Future National Security." 


Clearly with an eye on the incoming Administration, he set 
out the grim realities which demand far greater progress in 
homefront preparedness." He cited the following reasons why 
civil defense was not developing fast enough to meet the 
threat then facing the Nation: 

1. The enemy's ability to launch devastating 
attacks on America with weapons of mass destruction is 
growing. 

2. The destructive effects of the enemy's weapons 
are being increased much faster than our means of de¬ 
fense against them. 

3. The current capabilities of our sea and air 
defenses simply cannot prevent, by any stretch of'the 
imagination, a mass penetration of those defenses by 
enemy bombers, submarines or guided missiles. 

4. Today 100 bombers can carry as much destruc¬ 
tion in their bomb bays in one flight as was carried by 
the entire bombing effort of the British and United 
States Air Forces throughout all of World War II. 

5.. The United States Air Force has reported that 
the Soviet Union has produced five times as many planes 
as the United States during the last 5 years. 


28 FCDA Annual Report for 1952 , p. 7. 
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6. Russian attack capabilities in terms of long- 
range submarines and guided missiles are known to be 
on the increase. Atomic attacks can be launched against 
American cities by these means as well as by enemy air¬ 
craft. 


' __ _ 7 . C o ngressional and military sup p ort for t hp 

building of our civil defense program has been far 
less than was originally required to meet the enemy 
threat that existed 2 years ago, let alone the in¬ 
creased threat today. 

Reflecting the findings of "Project East River," a 

10-part study ofnonmilitarydefense(tobetaken up.later 

in this chapter), Wadsworth set forth "some of the basic 

requirements" for an effective civil defense: 

1. Leadership in civil defense at all levels of 
government must be made more real and more effective. 


. Civil defense must be given more aggressive, 

intelligent, wholehearted official support in day-to- 
day cooperation and participation. Civil defense also 
must receive adequate national investment. The token 
support to date gives false hope and false promise of 
adequate protection to the American public. 

' 3. The _civil defense job must be made more manaqe- 

able by continued improvements in the sea and air de¬ 
fenses of the North American Continent, in order to 
ensure.the advantages of earlier warning and to reduce 
the weight of successful attacks. 

h _ vulnerability of our target cities must 

e reduced through a practical step-by-step, dispersal 
program for industry and a realistic protective shelter 

for the P e °P le in our highly congested industrial 

aicao• 


. .f* There must be fuller recognition that the 
spiritual unity of civil defense is an important factor 
m the survival of our American way of life. 


a 6- ^ he release of information essential to public 
safety and real national security must take precedence 
over other considerations. Civilian self-reliance 
can be aroused only by full knowledge of the facts and 
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the dangers we face. National and public prepared¬ 
ness cannot be achieved under the faint-hearted concept 
that the people should be told as little as possible 
because the truth might disturb them, or because prompt 
release of the full facts might aid the enemy in some 
vague manner. . . .29 


There was much in these observations and in the Project 
East River report for Governor Peterson to ponder as he 
took up his duties as FCDA Administrator. 



VAL PETERSON AT THE HELM 

In many ways Peterson's lot was worse than Caldwell's. 
In a period of war and mobilization buildup, Caldwell could 
at least get President Truman's approval of sizable budget 
requests, though he couldn't get Congress to accept them. 
Caldwell's task seemed fairly manageable: he concentrated on 
sheltering the target-area population against the blast and 
thermal effects of A-bombs of the size used at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and dropped from high altitudes. The radius of 
destruction from such bombing would not be too large, and 
the dangers of radioactive fallout would be minimal. It was 
not until November 1952 that the U.S. first tested an H-bomb 
in the Eniwetok Atoll. 

In the four years of Peterson's incumbency, the facts 
of the thermonuclear age came to roost. Atomic weapons were 
coming into the Soviets' inventory with destructive power 

29lbid.,_pp. 115-116. 
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believed to be 25 times that of the original A-bombs. The 
Soviets soon broke our monopoly of the H-bomb; and more 
tests of that bomb brought out the full dimensions of the 
threat of radioactive fallout. That, together with the 
prospect and reality of Soviet success in the development 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles, wrecked whatever 
hopes Peterson had for his strategy of survival through 
dispersal rather than b y shelteri ng. 

Moreover, Peterson considered himself a "States-righter"; 
he. shared with President Eisenhower the original concept of 
civil defense as primarily a State and local responsibility. 

Only reluctantly and under heavy pressure did they move , 

toward a broadened Federal role in civil defense. While ^ 

Eisenhower was more disposed than Truman to inform the public 
of the growing menace of atomic and thermonuclear weapons, 
he was committed to "security with solvency." Under Eisen¬ 
hower, budgetary considerations were reasserted as the con¬ 
trolling element in defense planning. 

This did not augur well for civil defense programs, 
like sheltering, which might entail significant Federal 
outlays. in these circumstances, Peterson found himself in 
the unhappy position of having to come in with low budget re¬ 
quests which Congress still cut deeply, and being criticized 
on all sides for failing to develop an adequate civil defense 
posture for the Nation. He gave up the struggle in mid- . J 

1957 for the less hectic life of Ambassador to Denmark. ^tS0 













A Legacy From Caldwell: Report of Project East River 

Perhaps the most significant legacy of the Caldwell 
Administration was its sponsorship, together with NSRB and 

the Defense Department,.of a study.to determine.the.best .-. — 

combination of nonmilitary measures needed to defend the 
continental United States against attack by atomic, chemi¬ 
cal, and other weapons. Initiated in Jun e 1951, the study 
was conducted by the Associated Universities, Inc.., a 
research organization of nine eastern universities. The 
sponsoring agencies established a policy committee, chaired 
by General Otto L. Nelson, Vice President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, to direct the project. 

After 18-months' study by working panels of scientists, 
educators, businessmen, and government experts, the project, 
titled "Project East River," came up with a 1,000-page re¬ 
port in ten parts. The report made three overall, 15 general 
and 286 specific recommendations, together with detailed 
analyses of a number of civil defense problems including 
concepts, principles and organization; health and welfare; 
information and training; enemy capabilities for atomic 
attack; warning and communications; measures to make civil 
defense manageable; the destructive threat of atomic weapons; 
civil defense aspects of biological, chemical and radiological 
warfare; reduction of urban vulnerability; and disaster ser¬ 
vices and operations. 30 Project East River's overall 

30 Associated Universities, Inc., Report of the Project 
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recommendations called for the vigorous execution of a 
three-pronged program: 

1* Development of a national program to reduce urban 
vulnerabilitythrough decentralization and‘replanning of 
cities and industrial areas, with new standards of construc¬ 
tion, shelters, and wide spacing. 

2. Continuing improvement in the effectiveness of 

continental air defense to the point where at leastan.hour's 

advance warning was provided, where a "saturation" attack 
would be impossible and a "crippling" attack highly unlikely. 

3. Construction of a permanent civil defense system 
capable of minimizing the loss of life and destruction of 
property, with civilian volunteer groups organized around a 
permanent core of policemen, firemen, and other regular city 
employees. 

Along with general principles and concepts, 31 Project 
East River set forth many specific recommendations for build¬ 
ing an adequate civil defense system. The existing organiza¬ 
tion at all levels of government. Project East River ob¬ 
served, was loosely knit and not equal to the job that had 
to be done. While ruling out a major overhaul that would 
violate the deep-rooted American Federal system, the report 
did recommend mobilizing the resources of the Federal 

fnc^ ' 10 Vols *' New York: Associated Universities, 

31 See FCDA, Annual Report for 1953 , pp. 60-63. 
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Government and developing its operational potential to the 
fullest. It called for clear-cut and agreed-upon division 
of work at all levels of government, and a command and staff 
relationship that would effectively coordinateFederal, 


State and local resources in an emergency. 3 ^ 

Among the organizational and management adjustments 

recommended were the following:. 

.f 1) That emphasis be placed.on.the.programming. 

function and that agency-wide planning assumptions be 
carefully developed and clearly delineated; 

(2) That the agency be oriented to Federal 
responsibilities; 

(3) That the agency avoid organization on the 
principle of occupational specialties; 

(4) That added organizational emphasis be given 
to permit greater use of existing agencies and person¬ 
nel under effective supervision and coordination by 
Federal Civil Defense Administration; 

(5) That maximum operational responsibilities be 
delegated to the regional offices; and 

That the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
improve the organizational means of coordinating the 
use of Federal resources and of facilitating the de¬ 
velopment and use of mobile support forces across 
regional boundaries. 33 

Project East River provided FCDA invaluable guidance in de¬ 
veloping its plans and operational programs. It didn't make 
the impact expected, but it did give some impetus to later 
proposals to strengthen the civil defense program. 



^Associated Universities, Inc., Report of the Project 
Eas t River, Part I, General Report , Oct. 1952, p. 21. 

33 Ibid., p. 40. 
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Peterson's View of the Problem 

In an interview with Dr. Ralph Lapp in early July 
1953—some four months after taking office, Peterson ex¬ 
pressed.,.enthusiasm for. the .Project East River report. . He 


considered it "an excellent job"; he found in it no areas 
of substantial disagreement. He agreed fully with Project 
East River in its emphasis on the urgency of reducing urban 
vulnerability and of beefing up the Nation's air defense and 
other countermeasures in order to make the civil defense job 
more manageable. Peterson deplored the fact that "nothing 
effective" was being done to reduce urban vulnerability. He 
recognized that it was "an extremely tough job." Nonetheless, 
he told Dr. Lapp: 

. . . because it is tough does not mean that we 

mustn't be getting at it, even though it is going to 
take some time. ... 


. . . we should be getting busy at that job. And 

there are many things that the federal government 
can do through its lending agencies, through tax 
preferences, through the letting of contracts. 

Where we let great defense contracts involving the 
construction of new facilities, the provision could 
be made as a part of the contract that the new plant 
must be located outside the urban area. Otherwise, 
we are just setting up fatter targets for attack. 34 

Peterson similarly welcomed Project East River's great 

emphasis on increasing military defense and early warning. 

In mid-1953, the Air Force could not guarantee any specific 

time, he told Dr. Lapp; it might be "up to fifteen 


34 "An Interview with Governor Val Peterson," BAS, Vol. 
9, No. 7 (Sept. 1953), p. 239.' 
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minutes or "no warning at all." He hoped, however, that 
in time the buildup of "an arctic radar fence . . . would 

give us, in view of 'the present speeds of airplanes, from 
two to three hours of warning, and maybe a little more for 
airplanes that were attacking deep inland or the extreme 
southern part of the United States." Peterson deemed it 
of tremendous importance to have early warning because it 
was-so crucial to his strategy for the survival oftheurban 
population. 



. - . early warning would permit us, where feasible, 

to carry on an orderly dispersal of the population in 
the vulnerable areas of our cities. If we do not have 
early warning, then the only alternative is to go 
underground. With the increasing destructiveness of 
the bombs—and we must assume the Russians will soon 
have such bombs—shelter becomes a very difficult mat- 
ter. And, in civil defense, we should like to see a 
chance of taking advantage of the opportunity to dis¬ 
perse portions of our population, and to provide a 
reasonable degree of shelter for those who must remain. 
In other words, we would like to make a balanced ap¬ 
proach to the problem. 35 . 


Budgetary Constraints 

On the matter of funding, Peterson felt the constraints 
implicit in the Eisenhower Administration's "New Look" at 
defense planning. The new administration rejected its 
predecessor's "period of greatest danger" ("Mobilization 
day M-day") approach to readiness planning as to static, 
expensive, and conducive to the pileup of obsolete equipment. 

/ _’ „ ^kid., p. 237; see also FCDA, Annual Report for 1953. 

pp. 4-5. - —*- - - 










In place of a predetermined "M-day" target for the accom¬ 
plishment of a level of preparedness appropriate to total 
mobilization, there was substituted a "floating D-day" 
concept whereby the buildup was to be evenlypaced foran 
indefinite period. In essence, what this meant was that 
defense expenditures and the Armed Forces were to be re¬ 
duced. 

Thus ' in response to Dr . La pp 1 s query, "how much money 
do you think we ought to be appropriating this year for our 
civil defense?" Peterson said: 

• ■ • tiiat is an extremely hard question to answer, 
because if we were to assume that the attack might come 
next week, then we should have spent one amount of 
money. if we were to assume it were to come next year 
we would spend a large amount of money. 

But he did think that the amount the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion requested for fiscal 1954—$125 million ($25 million 
less than the Truman request for that year)—"would have 
permitted us to make reasonable progress toward the prepara¬ 
tion of the United States, assuming that none of us are 
smart enough to know the time when the attack may come." In 
other words, civil defense planners were faced with an 
unknown attack and an unknown time; and Peterson asserted in 
all candor: 


• . . I don t know whether it is a sound concept ever 
t _ c L5 ttempt to be com Pletely prepared for an attack, 
a matter df fact, I don't know that you can be com¬ 
pletely prepared for attack.^6 


As 





36 Ibid., p. 240. 
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But the moneys voted for fiscal 1954—$46.5 million_ 

were far below the amount requested. Asked how Congress 
could be induced to increase appropriations for civil 

.defense, Peterson replied: "That, of course, is the- sixty-- 

four-dollar question." He did feel, however, that once 
Congress got "the story . • . . the complete facts on the 
situation which America faces," it would provide the funds 
needed for civil defense. Civil defense, in his judgment, 
has fallen down in respect to selling itself to the Con¬ 
gress." 37 over the ensuing years, Congress and the public 
got to know more about the destructive power of A-bombs and 
H-bombs, and yet Congress continued to deny Peterson the 
funds he deemed necessary. The Administration's budget re¬ 
quests, as was indicated earlier, exceeded one-half billion 
dollars over the five fiscal years 1954-58, but appropria¬ 
tions for those years totaled only $296.1 million. From the 
size of the cuts in requests that were modest in comparison 
with those of Truman for fiscal 1951-53, it could only be 
surmised that the Eisenhower Administration was no more 
successful than the Truman Administration in getting across 
to Congress the need for a proper balance of civil and mili¬ 
tary defense in the total defense of the Nation. 

Growing Threats to Home-Front Security 

The deep cuts in the Eisenhower budgets are all the 
more surprising in light of the increased menace of the vastly 

37 Ibid., p. 242 
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accelerating weapons technology. The year 1953 found 
President Eisenhower speaking in the "new language of atomic 
wa - r f a - re * In a speech before the United Nations General 

Assembly, December 8, 1953, he poi nted ou t that_atomic_ 

bombs then in existence were "more than 25 times as powerful 
the weapons with which the atomic age dawned. 1,39 

Table 3 shows the extent of blast damage by zones for 
various types of atomic bombs. Using the 1(X)bombasthe 
standard for comparison--the size of bomb dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki, we can see the greater areas of damage 
that would be encompassed by these more powerful bombs. The 
25(X) bomb mentioned by President Eisenhower would cause a 
three-fold increase in the radius of destruction and a nine-, 
fold increase in the area of destruction. A 25(X) bomb 
would be felt nearly six miles away from ground zero, and 
would cause varying degrees of damage over more than 100 
square miles. 39 

Table 4 


DAMAGE ZONES FOR VARIOUS SIZES OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Bomb#!*# 

TNT 

equiva- 

1ml 

(ton«) 

Zona A—virtually 
complete destruc¬ 
tion 

Zona B—severe 
damage 

Zona 0—moderate 
damage 

Zone I>—partial 
damage 

Radii 

mile# 

Atm 

square 

mile# 

Radii 

mile# 

Arm 

square 

mllee 

Radii 

mile# 

Arm 

square 

mile# 

Radii 

mile* 

Arm 

square 

mile# 

1(X). 

20,000 

0.0-0. fi 

0.8 

0.5-1.0 

2.3 

1.0-1.5 

3.9 

1.5-2.0 , 

4.8 

2'4{X). 










«X). 

100,000 

0.0-0.9 

2.3 

0.0-1. 7 

0.9 

1. 7-1« 

11.5 

2.0-3. 4 

10.1 

10(X). 

200,000 

0.0-1.1 

3rfl- 

1-1*1 

10.0* 

2.1-3. 2 

17.8 

3. 2-4. 3 

25.0 

2S(XV.. 

500,000 

0.0-1.8 

0.7 

1.5-2.9 

20.4 

2.0-4.4 

34.0 

4. 4-5.9 

17.7 

«J(X). 

1,000,000 

0.0-1.8 

11.0 

1.8-3. 7 

32.0 

3. 7-0. fi 

53.0 

5. 5-7.4 

• 74.0 


38 FCDA, Annual Report for 1953 , pp. 4-5. 
39 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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The year 1953 further saw the first official dis¬ 
closure of the existence of the H-bomb with its multi¬ 
megaton range, which made the civil defense job all the 
more difficult. Previous assumptions of the destruc¬ 
tion of relatively small areas by low-yield atomic weapons 
were no longer particularly relevant. The damage from one bomb with 
onl y one n 'illion tons of TNT equivalent would now extend over 17 0 
square miles. And, on August 8, 1953, the Russians left no 
doubt that they had broken the U.S. monopoly of the H-bomb. 
The following year, somewhat belatedly, came revelations 
not only of the immensely destructive power of the H-bomb 
by blast and fire, but also-of its by-product—radioactive 
fallout. In the absence of preventive steps, radioactive 
fallout was capable of settling in lethal concentrations 
over thousands of miles beyond detonation sites. 

Emphasis on Evacuation Planning 
The accelerating weapons technology inevitably brought 
confusion and delays in planning an effective civil defense 
program. The adjustment of concepts and the remedies sought 
against the nuclear threat lagged seriously behind the need. 
Like his boss, Peterson took a "new look" at civil defense 
and made a shift in emphasis in basic policy— from the 
earlier "duck and cover" concept to evacuation. Though 
fraught with difficulties, the evacuation concept, Peterson 
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believed, offered the most practical way to save the maximum 
number of lives. 


The assumption that most American cities could not 
count on more than 15-minutes' warning time remained through¬ 
out 1953. But approval of the construction of distant radar 
networks prompted the agency to encourage States and cities 
m the latter half of that year to begin planning for evacua- 
tionoftheir densely populated areas. 40 in his "Review 
of 1954 Civil Defense Accomplishments," Peterson discussed 
his advocacy of evacuation planning: 


. ., yaar ago ' one of the first things we needed in 

civil defense was a detection system that would permit 
s to get up to 4 to 6 hours of warning time. Today 
SUCh early detection have been made and the 
etection systems are being constructed. 

Some people ask why civil defense’talks’about’ 
evacuation today when we do not yet have warning time 

f if i rUS don have the warning time today. We 
g t have, depending on where you are located, an 

places r iS n the U n aad a c half today—maybe less in some 
td I th - nlted States. We talk about evacuation 
now because it will take the best brains in our cities 

warning the 


Admittedly, evacuation was "a tough thing." Peterson doubted 
that anyone knew of "anything tougher than to evacuate 
millions of men, women, and children from 100 or more 


FCDA'Advisory'BSlletin S Nf 0 n iSs mP T aS:LS on , evacuation; see 
ment No. 1, Sept. 23^ 1954. ' arY 13 ' 1954 ' Supple. 









American cities in the face of a bombing raid—get the 
people out, get them out safely, get them out on time, and 
feed them, clothe them, shelter them, give them whatever 
they need inthe way of medication, reunitefamilies,and 
take care of them following an attack." But a number of 
tests conducted over the first year of his stewardship, 
however preliminary, Peterson asserted, bolstered his con¬ 
viction that "it can be done." 41 

As early as June 1953, Peterson made known to the House 

Appropriations Committee his hearty endorsement of its rejec' 

tion of his predecessor's repeated requests for funds for a 

Federal shelter program. He cited what he thought was "a 

very sound reason" why there was not such request in the 

new Administration's budget proposal for 1954: 

. . . The vast improvement in the destructive power 

of nuclear weapons could turn such- public shelters 
into death trap,s in our large cities. Our research 
in this whole public-shelter area is inadequate and 
too incomplete at this time for me to ask you to in¬ 
vest that kind of money in large public shelters. 

At the same time, he noted that the individual and family 

shelters had been "solidly proven" in recent tests. He 

didn't want to close the door to a public-shelter program, 

because time may indicate . . . the necessity for some 

activity in this field"; but as of the time of his testimony, 

Peterson believed, the action of the House Appropriations 


41 ECDA, Annual Report for 1954 , pp. 8-9. 
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Committee, in cutting out the shelter program "has been well 

substantiated."^2 

In April 1954, Peterson again told the House Appropria- 

. tion s Co mm i ttee that his budget for 1955 was based on the 

evacuation concept, while recognizing the need for 2 to 6 
hours warning time. 43 Construction of underground shelters 
along the lines of Sweden and Switzerland, he told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, though "a perfectly feasible ap¬ 
proach, " would involve enormous cost—"untold billions" if 
comparable shelters were to be built for the entire popu¬ 
lation. His evacuation strategy, "now . . . approved by the 
highest authorities in the executive branch," was still predi¬ 
cated on having adequate warning time. "We hope," he said, 
"that within 24 to 30 months, the Air Force will have com¬ 
pleted the detection system that it is now working on, to - 
the point that it can give us warning of 2 or 3 or 4 hours, 
of approaching enemy airplanes." 44 





- hlft to - a Ba lanc ed Program of Evacuation and Shelter 

In subsequent appearances before Congressional com¬ 
mittees, Peterson continued to emphasize evacuation as the 


42 

U.S. Congress, House 
Hearings on the Supplemental 
83d Cong., 1st Sess., Part 1 


Committee on Appropriations, 
Appropriation Bill for 1954 
, pp. 221, 224,“228. 


_ U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appropriations 
a?Supplemental Appropria tion Bill for 1955, 
bJd Cong., 2d Sess., Part 2, pp. 152-153. - - - 


44 


U. 


S. 


Congress, Senate Committee 



on Appropriations, 
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only alternative in coping with the jump in the destruc¬ 
tive power of the H-bombs. 4 ^ Recognizing the need to con¬ 
tend with radioactive fallout, however, he proceeded to 
advocate evacuation in combination with shelters— —evacua¬ 
tion to escape blast, heat, and initial radiation in the 
immediate target areas; and shelters to enable evacuees to 
escape fallout beyond the immediate target areas and to 
protect those people who would have to remain in the target 
areas. 46 For fiscal 1966, Peterson requested $10 million 
to test the feasibility of "survival plans" featuring evacua¬ 
tion from critical target areas and to determine the need 
for shelter incident to such plans. 47 He recognized that 
development of the intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
would present a wholly different problem. But this, he 
thought, was in the uncertain future. 

• • 1 lf we could work out plans which would stand firm 
for a period of years, until the time that an inter¬ 
continental ballistic missile possibly comes into being, 
we would have made a gain. 


|£ ar:Ln g 5 Supplem ental Appropriation Bill for 1966 r Pn-rri 
Cong., 2d Sess., p. 472. ~ - 


45 See 
priations, 
1956, 84th 


e.g., U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
Hearings on Suppleme ntal Appropriation Bill. 
Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 3367 375, 77l-t78T- 


4 6 

. FCDA ' Annual Report for 1955 , p. 2; FCDA, The Na¬ 
tional Plan for Civil Defense Against Enemy Attack (Washina- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956),~pp. 3-6; Martin 
Packman, Civil Defense, 1956," Editorial Research Reports, 
Vol. 2 (1956), pp. 437-439. ---=- 


47 

U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appropriations, 
H earings on Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1956, 84th 
Cong., 1st* Sess., p. 756; Pa-ekman, o£. cit. , pp. 441-442. 
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He would not ask Congress to vote any money for a shelter 
program, Peterson said, until FCDA had made these survival 
plan studies and was in a position to justify a logical re^ 

quest. 48 ——————————— 


Congress in July 1955 approved a supplemental appropria¬ 
tion of $10 million, of which $8.3 million was to finance 
survival plan studies. FCDA entered into contracts for 
such studies, starting with surveys to obtain basic informa¬ 
tion and then proceeding to the development of operational 
survival plans. Planning was conducted in some cases on a 
single-city basis, and in others on State-wide and. target- 
complex bases. The aim, Peterson indicated to the Holifield 
Subcommittee on Military Operations, was to design "custom- 
made" plans for specific communities which would provide for 
the optimum combination of evacuation and shelter." 49 

The end-product of this Survival Plan Program would be 
a complete operational plan that used the personnel and re¬ 
sources of a State and its political subdivisions for evacua¬ 
tion, shelter, reception and care of survivors, and any other 
feasible protective measures. The role of support areas 
under this program would no longer be limited to aiding target 


43 

• U ' S ’ Congress, House Committee on Appropriations 
_eanngs on Supplemental Appropriation Bill , 1956 pp 771- 


49 

mittee °snhi™?;! SS ' House, Government Operations Com- 

J“kc°™rttee on “lirtary Operations, civil Defense 

ror N ational Surviva l, Hearings, 84th Cnnrr. . cm - Tocc 

(hereinafter Sltidlii a5Hf!5lg Hearings ? 1 isj ' 556 
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areas and receiving and caring for evacuees. Support areas 
would have to consider shelter against fallout, not only 
for their own people but also for evacuees. Target and 
support areas, therefore, could not p la n or o ppr^t e i nde- 
pendently of each other; operational survival plans would 
have to be coordinated or worked out jointly on an overall 
area basis. 

.The.first contract was drawn October 1, 1955, with : 

Louisiana, for the New Orleans metropolitan area. By mid- 
1956, FCDA had approved 31 agreements, mostly for interim 
or preliminary plans; 26 of these covered critical target 
and support areas representing over 70 percent of the U.S. 
population. In its fiscal 1958 report—its eighth and 
^■ as ^ FCDA indicated that, under the Survival Projects 
Program, 45 States, three Territories, and 173 metropolitan 
areas were conducting studies leading to the development of 
detailed operational plans. The basic operational plans of 
26 States and one Territory had been approved. FCDA ex¬ 
pected most of the plans to be completed in the following 
year, though operational planning at the State and local 
levels "will continue long after the basic plans are de¬ 
veloped. " One important offshoot of the program, FCDA re¬ 
ported, was "the development of small but competent staffs 
for State and local civil defense operational planning. 

5 throughout the Nation, FCDA indicated, more than 
1,000 persons were working on these State and local opera¬ 
tional plans; see Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 






Renewed Focus on Shelters 


While the Survival Plans Program was thus being carried 
forward, FCDA was under heavy pressure, notably from the 
Holifield Subcommittee, to come forward with a Federally 
financed program of shelter construction throughout the Na¬ 
tion. Moreover, in light of reports of the impending de¬ 
velopment of ICBMs which would reduce the warning time to a 
few minutes, Administrator Peterson conceded by the spring 
of 1956 that there would be no choice other than to rely 
on shelter for protection. In testimony before the Holifield 
Subcommittee, May 19, 1956, Peterson indicated a complete 
reversal regarding his predecessor's shelter proposals. 

Mr. Caldwell, he said, had presented "sensible plans" to 
Congress which were rejected, and if he had to judge who 
was more right, Peterson indicated that he "would be inclined 
to go along with Governor Caldwell rather than the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. "51 


On December 21, 1956, Peterson presented to President 
Eisenhower and the National Security Council a proposal for 
a nationwide shelter program with an estimated price tag of 
$32 billion. The great bulk of this money, $22 billion or 


Report of the Federal Civil Defense Admini stration 
_££. Ei.seal Y ear 1958 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959), pp. 23. —--- . 


51 ( 

Development of Shelter and Evacuation Policies," 
Annex to Holifield Report, Civil Defense for National 
Survival , p. 88. - 
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$23 billion, would shelter 100 million people against blast 
and fire, and some $6.8 billion would provide fallout shel¬ 
ters for 68 million people in rural areas. Assuming that 
it would take 10 years to build these shelters, the program 
would require an outlay of $3.2 billion a year—a burden 
which the Nation could probably carry but which the Adminis¬ 
tration could hardly be expected to take on lightly.^ 2 

While this shelter proposal was under consideration, 
the Administration came in with a budget request for $150 
million for fiscal 1958. In his supporting statement, 
Peterson indicated that preliminary planning for a national 
shelter program, already under way, would be intensified in 
fiscal 1958. Congress, however, chopped the budget down to 
$39.3 million. The debate on the budget indicated dissatis¬ 
faction with the FCDA program and with its Administrator. 53 
Peterson resigned June 14, 1957, and was succeeded five days 
later by Leo A. Hoegh, former Governor of Iowa. 


FCDA Milestones, 1953-57 


• While recognizing that much needed to be done to achieve 
an adequate level of readiness, Peterson did feel that FCDA 
had laid a solid foundation. Charges that the country had 


Industrial SOn ' "S;f vil Defense Today," Lecture at the 

Coll ege of the Armed Forces, Feb. 25, 1957 
UjD/-i±b;; see also Kerr MS, pp. 225-227. 

53 Blanchard MS, pp. 199-204 
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no civil defense, he told the Holifield subcommittee in 
April 1956, should be summarily rejected. 

exists^T? 1 ^ fa< Z t iS that national civil defense 
is sca ‘ p ^ f ld aot exist five years ago. There 
hL! county, or hamlet which does not 

civil defInt ? nSe ^ reCt ° r - M1 States now b *ve 
c ivil defense laws and organizations. . . 

fense^workers1 [Federa1 ' state and local civil de- 
* : • have acquired an operational 
capability; they have established an emeroencv rnm 

reaChSS -er yTartT/^ica, 

?L S e e em ',r k ; n9 “ Cl ° Se 

a ?a?gl part m of 9 the y A SUP?lleS: ^ th ^ haVe ale rted 

oh the^a^rf 

steps to survive these dangers.?? taking 

Actually, Peterson could look back over his years as 

Administrator and rhprk , , 

off many more solid accomplishments 

He could, for example, point to: 

—A reorganization of FCDA in 1953 along more 
functional lines, with an attendant 10 percent reduc¬ 
tion in personnel. 


Siar^a f£££ ?*%?' ^Sssn'r'Jss” 56, ' 

of the 5 SiSnfrle 2 Iqua“;?s t ?^Li?, rai ?' 19 v 4 MS the move 
tured as part of a disn^-rcai t0 Battle Creek, Michigan, fea- 
agencies. ^TheAdministratnr P fe gr ; m f ° r ke t Federal 
certain staff assistants t-ott/ •? e P u ty Administrator, and 
tate contact wJthStSerFeSI?a? ed ln Washin ^°n to facili- 
government. Nonetheless fcda^^ g J ncies at tb e seat of 
with high security clearanrp?' l0 fl many t 3 ual:Lfie d people 

replace!, and^e^s^alrj^B^tSe^eSklid SV? ** !° be 
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Figure 2-FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION CHAR'T 
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—Rearrangement of the nine Federal .Civil De¬ 
fense Regions to make seven Regions, conforming more 
closely with the field organizational pattern of the 
~Armed FobceWT""'™""""^ 

—Establishment in 1955 of a Civil Defense 
Scientific Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Merle Tuve, Carnegie Institution physicist, to 
assist FCDA with technical and scientific problems and 
recommend lines of investigation. 

—Delegation of some two-score civil defense pro¬ 
grams to seven Federal agencies, and the establishment 
by Executive Order 10611, May 11, 1955, of a-Civil 
Defense Coordinating Board to facilitate integration 
of civil defense into the Federal establishment and to 
assure maximum coordination of the Federal civil defense 
effort. A year later FCDA established Regional Civil 
Defense Operations Boards as comparable mechanisms for 
coordination in the field. 

—Work with other agencies and research institutes 
in developing a damage assessment system whereby an 
electronic computer could rapidly estimate the effects 
of nuclear detonations on people and resources. 

—Designation of "target areas" and "critical tar¬ 
get areas " on the basis of population and industry cri¬ 
teria, and the design in 1957 of a new "Aiming Area 
Concept" as a more realistic basis for planning in light 
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of the growth of the destructive power of single nu¬ 
clear weapons.56 

Annual civil defense exercises (Operation 
Alert) begi nning in June 1954, which tested operational 
capabilities, pointed up deficiencies, and gave valu¬ 
able training to hundreds of thousands of civil defense 
workers. 

Publication in 1956 of a National Plan for. 

—r. v:Ll defense Against Enemy Attack , and its subsequent 
expansion to emphasize the use of Federal resources 
and incorporate the principles of a "Basic Responsibili¬ 
ties Paper" 57 as the basis for a Federal operations \ 

plan. 


—Development, as a corollary to the above- 
mentioned Federal plan, of an operations plan for a 
hypothetical metropolitan target area. Entitled 
Battleground, USA , the plan showed how the principles 
and concepts of national civil defense planning could 
be applied at the local level. 


For definitions of the concept and guidelines for its 
use, see FCDA Bulletins 214 and 215, both dated August 15, 1957. 

n - 5?Th if document outlined the roles of the Department of 
e ^f e, i, the °£ flce i of Defense Mobilization, and FCDA after 

fie^bv^h 011 ^ 116 United . states - The paper was first rati¬ 
fy b L^three agencies for planning purposes, in January 
956, as a classified document. It was revised and given 
unclassified status a year later. The paper and an ac- 

o? m nnM Yln I ^° randum of Understanding on the regional roles 
of ODM and FCDA in an emergency were distributed as FCDA 
Advisory Bulletin 210, March 1, 1957. 
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Increasingly closer working relationships with 
Canada and NATO countries in civil defense matters. 

Participation of local civil defense organiza- 
tions in rescue and relief operations in natural dis¬ 
asters. In highlighting the progress of civil defense 
in 1953, Peterson considered such support as "one of 
the most practicable and forward-looking acts of the 
new administration."58 

Work with the Atomic Energy Commission in test¬ 
ing shelters and radiological defense measures at the 
Atomic Proving Grounds in Nevada, with particular 
emphasis on blast and overpressures. 

—The December 1956 proposal for a national shel¬ 
ter program, discussed earlier, and continued emphasis 
on shelter research pending a decision by the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Proposals to Strengthen Civil Defense 

Yet, for all the attainments of FCDA, Administrator 
Peterson was frank to admit in 1956 that civil defense was 
still far from adequate. He had striven hard to achieve 
greater public awareness of the nuclear threat, of the need 
for civil defense, and of the actions the individual could 
take for self-protection. "Operation Doorstep" in March 

C O 

JO FCDA, Annual Report for 1953, p. 6. 
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1953, "Operation Ivy" in April 1954, "Operation Cue" in 
May 19 55, 59 and numerous national, State and local exercises — 
all had dramatic impact on the public. This was not readily 
translatedinto bigger budgets and vastlymoreimproved 
programs for civil defense. The quickening public interest, 
however, did stimulate serious study of the civil defense 
problem. Various Congressional committees, "operations 
research groups, foundations,and universities subjected 
the civil defense program to intensive review and criticism. 
They served a real purpose in stimulating the actions needed 
to strengthen the civil defense program. 


—SL-^-_ Paterson's Self-Appraisal and Recommendations . — 

By 1955, when these reviews and studies were first launched, 
Peterson himself had come to recognize some of the obstacles 
which impeded the efforts to prepare the Nation for the shock 


of atomic war. At a Conference of Governors in Washington, 


59 

In "Operation Doorstep," the entire Nation could 
witness on television and newsreel films the actual detona¬ 
tion of an atomic bomb; its effects on homes, cars, and 
house furnishings; and the shelter precautions which could 
increase one's chances for survival. "Operation Ivy," the 
public showing of which began in April 1954, was the of¬ 
ficial film of the thermonuclear explosion at Eniwetok in 
November 1952. "Operation Cue," which took place at the 
Atomic Energy Commission's Nevada test site, also afforded 
of Americans a chance to view on live television a 
nuclear explosion.and its effects on test homes, commercial 
buildings, communications, shelters, vehicles, food, cloth- 
mg, and other items. FCDA issued early in 1956, full 
details on "Operation Cue" in a publication titled Cue For 
Survival. - - 
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May 23, 1955, he pointed to the shortcomings of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950. Looking at that Act in 1955, he 
said, there "is no denying . . . that it was written in 

terms of World War II concepts . ....in terms of the era of 

the blockbuster." As one of the spokesmen for the Council 
of State Governments, he had a part in the Congressional 
deliberations on the 1950 bill. He and other proponents of 
the legislation, Peterson said, "should have realized more 
clearly the implications of the World War II atomic bomb¬ 
ings . " 

The Act as it stood in 1955, he now conceded, "sets up 
an ideal buckpassing situation" between the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the States, and with some city mayors contending 
that neither had done their job.. He recognized that the 
Federal Government would have to assume more of the fi¬ 
nancial burden. At the same time, he didn't believe that 
the Federal Government, and specifically the military, 
should take over the whole responsibility for civil defense. 
In the long run, he asserted, civil defense "must be in a 
large measure a responsibility of the cities, counties, and 
States." Peterson invited the Governors Conference to form 
a committee to meet with him and determine what changes in 
the 1950 Act appeared desirable. 60 

* 6 °See_Exhibit 16 in U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, Subcommittee on Civil Defense,. Civil Defense 

Program, Hearings on Operations and Policies of the Civil- 

P . 5 ^nse Program, 84th Cong., 1st Sess., March-May 1955, Part 
II (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955), pp. 

..^P 915 (hereinafter cited as Kefauver Subcommittee Hearings- 
1955 ). -—- 2 — 
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In a report to the Kefauver Subcominittee some two 
months later, Peterson indicated general acceptance of 
the need for greater Federal authority in civil defense 


_FCDA is w ithout a uthori t y comm ensurate with_its 

responsibilities. Authority only to advise, guide, 
and assist the States is not enough to support posi¬ 
tive leadership in a field where direction and control 
are essential. 

The development of megaton weapons requires the 
creation of a governmental device that will permit a 
civil-defense organization in keeping with the regional 

nmnlomc ^ 


He cited as an example the blast and fire effects of the 
explosion of a megaton weapon over Metropolitan Philadelphia 
which would involve three States, 11 counties in those 
States, and 39 municipalities of over 10,000 people. If any 
one State or county or several of the municipalities refused 


to cooperate, Peterson stated, "the lives of all the people 
in the metropolitan area can be placed in jeopardy." 
Furthermore, problems resulting from evacuation would re¬ 
quire arrangements for support "up to distances of 100 
miles surrounding Philadelphia." 61 

Recognizing the merit of Peterson's position and of 
similar conclusions of various study groups, President 
Eisenhower moved toward a "strengthening and modernizing" 
of the civil defense effort. In a letter to Peterson, 

July 17, 1956, the President stated: "It is evident that 
the exigencies of the present threat require vesting in the 
Federal Government a larger responsibility in our national 


61 


, p. 92or ‘ 


'Exhibit'17, ibid. 
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plan of civil defense." Making specific proposals to that 
end, Eisenhower declared: 

. . . Plans to meet postattack situations are, of 
course, essential, but the Federal Civil Defense 

_ Administration needs autho rity to carr y out necessary 

preattack preparations as well. It must be enabled 
to assure adequate participation in the civil defense 
program. It must be empowered to work out logical 
plans for possible target areas which overlap State 
and municipal boundaries. It must have an organiza- 
tion capable of discharging these increased responsi¬ 
bilities. Moreover, the prestige and effectiveness 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration must be 
equal to the heavy responsibility it holds. "62 

Besides considering a modernization of the 1950 Act, 

FCDA came up with a "Study of Future Organization," which 

recommended combining all elements of nonmilitary defense, 

including civil defense, in a new department with 

Cabinet status--a proposal which also figured prominently 

m the reports of the study groups. This recommendation 

was considered by the Cabinet and the President's Committee 

on Government Organization in 1955 and 1956, 63 and, as we 

shall see in the next chapter, figured in continued delibera 

tions leading to the merger of ODM and FCDA. 

In the meantime, Peterson went ahead on the legisla¬ 
tion, transmitting to Congress, on February 8, 1957, a 
number of proposed amendments to the 1950 Act. Among the 
changes recommended were: (1) To restate the policy and 



6 2 

Quoted in "Administrator's Report " 
Re P° rt f££ Fiscal Year 1956 (Washington: U. 
Printing Office, 1957), p. 2. 


FCDA, Annual 
S. Government 


63, 


Executive Office of the President, Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization, Legislative His tory—Reorganization 
—No. _1 of 1958 , n.d. ("Advance Copy") , p. XII. 
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intent of Congress so that the responsibility for civil 
defense would be vested jointly in the Federal Government 
and the several States and their political subdivisions; (2) 
r ^° rem °V6.the prohibition against making financial con¬ 

tributions to the States and cities for civil defense 
personnel and administrative expenses. The authority to 
make such payments was deemed necessary "in order that the 
States and cities be enabled to adequately develop their 
civil defense capabilities"; (3) To authorize Federal pro¬ 
curement, maintenance and distribution to the States, by 
grant or loan, of radiological instruments and detection 
devices, protective masks, and gas detection kits for civil' 
defense purposes. This was deemed necessary "to permit the 
effective implementation of a nationwide program of defense 
against the hazards of radioactive fallout." 64 

These changes were incorporated in Public Law 85-606, 
signed by the President on August 8, 1958.65 supporters saw 
these 1958 Amendments as "a major factor in promoting uni- 
fisd civil defense planning and action."66 


o 


'64 For Peterson’s letter and draft legislation, see 
< Tq^ osure to FCDA General Counsel Release #432, Feb. 15, 


65 72 Stat . 533. 

gg _ - — . 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Annual. 
|ffP or t the Federal Civil Defense Administratio n for 

05,1 X-f- ar 1958 (Washington; U.S. Government Printing 
Office, ■ 1959), p. 2. 
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1955 Review of Project East River .— Peterson's legis¬ 
lative proposals and other improvements in the FCDA program 
had their impetus and support from the studies to which we 
refe rre d. One of these wa s a re view and re-evaluation in 
1955 of the-earlier report of Project East River in light 
of subsequent developments. The task was undertaken by a 
14-member committee, again chaired by General Nelson. The 
Committee's report, submitted in October 1955, was essen¬ 
tially an updating of the earlier report and a re-emphasis 
of original recommendations which had not been followed. 

The Committee called attention to the striking advances that 
had been made in weapons and delivery systems and the lag in 
the Nation's nonmilitary defenses, including civil defense. 
Its recommendations, in brief were: 

1. Organization and operation of nonmilitary 
defense on the basis of metropolitan target zones. 

less than this," the Committee said, "is 
inadequate and obsolete" in light of the devastation 
to be expected from high-yield nuclear weapons. 

2. Continuous revision of Federal civil defense 
plans, policies and operating procedures to take into 
account the rapid improvements in weapons and delivery 
systems. 

3.. A material increase in Federal leadership, 
authority, and operational control of nonmilitary 
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defense, "while retaining the essential elements of 
State and local participation and responsibility." 

4. Incorporation and integration of existing 
military disaster plan s in t he overallnonmilitary 
defense plan for each metropolitan target zone. 

5. Use of military personnel and units to 
strengthen mobile support units of the local, State 
and regional civil defense organizations. 

6. Re-emphasis of industrial dispersion and of 
reduction of urban vulnerability, and use of additional 
implementing techniques on both the Federal and metro¬ 
politan target zone levels. 

7. Improvement of the organizations and increase 
in the status, prestige and funds of FCDA and ODM. 

8. Pursuit by FCDA of more effective public in¬ 
formation and education programs. 

Like the 1952 report, the 1955 report offered many construc¬ 
tive criticisms and suggestions for improvement in the manage¬ 
ment and operations of the civil defense program. Also, 
m putting the spotlight on overlapping roles and functions 
of FCDA and ODM and the need for the improved status of these 
agencies, the review report contributed to continued in¬ 
vestigations that led to a merger of the two agencies in 
1958. 67 


co ?y. of the "1955 Review of the PROJECT EAST RIVER 
REPORT, submitted October 17, 1955/ with covering letters 
^L a r,I 1St ° f the Review Committee members, was attached to 

fniof= Catl ° n Services (Public Affairs) Release #245, Nov. 
10, 1955• 
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Report of ■Commission on Intergovernmental Relations .— 
The Commission .on Intergovernmental Relations, more widely 
known as the Kestnbaum Commission after its chairman, the late 

Meyer Kestnbaum, included in its wide-ranging studies the. . 

intergovernmental aspects of civil defense.. Though the 
Commission leaned generally toward a strengthening of State 
and local governments, its report on civil defense stressed 
the need for an enlarged Federal role. The Kestnbaum Com¬ 
mission's basic conclusion was that the responsibility for 
civil defense had been inappropriately defined and assigned 
by the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. The Commission 
deemed it not at all surprising that the States and lo~ 
calities were not enthusiastic about the assignment to them 
of the primary responsibility for civil defense. This, the 
Commission noted, was evidenced in a deterioration in the 
civil defense efforts at the State and local levels. 

To improve the situation, the Commission made the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations: 

1. That Congress amend the 1950 Act "(a) to 
reallocate responsibility for civil defense from a 
primary State and local responsibility to a responsi¬ 
bility of the National Government, with States and 
localities retaining an important supporting role; (b) 
to provide that the National. Government will be re¬ 
sponsible for overall planning and direction of the 
civil defense effort, development of civil defense 
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policies and technical doctrine, and stimulation of 
interstate cooperation; and (c) that States and lo¬ 
calities will be responsible for day-to-day planning 

ope rations and the adaptation of Nationa l po licies_ 

and doctrines to local situations." 

2. That the 1950 Act be further amended "to 
liberalize the financial participation of the National 
Government in State and critical target area civil 
defense administrative, planning, and training costs." 

3. That the current practice of conducting civil 
defense relationships mainly through the States be 
amended to permit direct relations between the Federal 
Government and critical target cities and their support 
areas. 

4. That the appropriate Federal agencies take ac¬ 
tion to obtain the direct participation of State and 
local governments in national planning "aimed at re¬ 
ducing the vulnerability of our cities." 68 

The recommendations of this prestigious commission were 
especially helpful to FCDA in obtaining the enactment- of 


68 

U.S., Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Final Report, June 1955 (Washington: U.S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1955), pp. 180-184. It is interesting to note 
that the Commission went beyond the recommendation of its 
staff on the matter of responsibility for civil defense. 

The staff report had recommended that the responsibility be 
held jointly by the Federal Government and the States and 
their political subdivisions; see U.S. Commission on Inter- 
?.°Y e ?: n I nent . a ; 1 . Relations ' A Staff R ep ort on Civil Defense ' 
2^ an Vulnerability (Washington: U.S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1955), p. 2. 
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Public Law 85-606, which, as indicated earlier, won for the 
Federal Government a partnership role in civil defense and 
extended the scope of Federal financial support of State and 
local-efforts. -:— 1 — 


~-^ e Kefauver Subcommittee Report .— On January 18, 1955, 
the Senate Armed Services Committee appointed a Subcommittee 
on Civil Defense, under the chairmanship of Senator Estes 
Kefauver, to examine the policies and operations of the 
civil defense program. In a series of public hearings, the 
Kefauver Subcommittee obtained the views of officials at all 
levels of government and of private organizations on the 
current state of the civil defense effort. It focused on 
problems which demanded immediate attention to ensure neces- 
sary progress in the Nation's civil defense plans. Only a 
greatly intensified effort on all levels of government and 
on the part of the general public, the Subcommittee be¬ 
lieved, would enable the Nation to cope with the problems of 
a thermonuclear attack. 

The Kefauver Subcommittee pointed to FCDA's "relatively 
insignificant place in the Federal Government? its lack of 
sufficient staff to do its job? its insufficient use of the 
Civil Defense Advisory Council? the need for Presidential 
leadership; and the lack of adequate plans for the evacua¬ 
tion of target areas, for the feeding and medical care of 
evacuees, and for sheltering the .population from radioactive 
fallout. 
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Among the Subcommittee's recommendations was a 
call for the assumption by the Federal Government of "a 
drastically increased responsibility for the Federal civil 

defense program," including primary responsibility for. 

planning m areas where interagency or interstate coordina¬ 
tion was required. At the same time, the Subcommittee 
recommended leaving with the States and cities much of the 
operational responsibility after an attack. Other recom¬ 
mendations included the broadening and extension of delega¬ 
tions of civil defense responsibilities; increased activity 
on the part of the States; clarification of the role of the 
military in the civil defense program; and the resolution 
of problems in respect to fiscal responsibility in case of 
attack, the sharing and allocation of resources, the dispersal 
question, and other policy areas. 69 


National Planning Assoc iation's Statement on National 
—^- * Amon g the critics from outside the Government, per¬ 
haps the most significant was the National Planning Associa¬ 
tion, a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization in existence 
since 1934. On May 9, 1955, it released "A Program for the 
Nonmilitary Defense of the United States," setting forth 


.. 6 ^ U 1 S * Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services 

Snr iffSfi £|?ap»' Hearin 5= before the SubcSJSS ok 
I J J-r , nSe ' 84th Cong., 1st Sess.., Feb.-May 1955 Part* 
and II (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office,' 1955? 
and Interim Report on Civil Defense (Washington- rr% ' 
Government Printing Office, I 955 ). g ’ * 
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"A Statement on National Policy" by its Special Policy Com¬ 
mittee on Nonmilitary Defense Planning. The policy statement 
was supported by a comprehensive report, prepared by William 

.H. Stead, which discussed the role of nonmilitary defense, 

the dimensions of the problem, the actions required to 
protect the population and industrial resources, and the 
postattack problems of managing a damaged economy.^ 

The committee pointed to the threat of war hanging 
over the world "like an ominous cloud" and the far too 
little concern with the nonmilitary measures "that hold out 
possibilities for increasing our ability to survive atomic 
attack, to rebuild our production capacity rapidly, and to 
support our drive to victory." The failure to consider and 
adopt an integrated and adequate program of nonmilitarv 
defense, the committee emphasized, "is a dangerous weakness 
in the Nation's security effort." Among the problems noted 
was the fragmentation of nonmilitary defense activities under 
various pieces of legislation which caused confusion and pre- 
effective coordination and direction of the program. 

To deal with the critical issues in nonmilitary defense, 
the committee recommended: 

. 70 See "A Program for the Nonmilitary Defense of the 
United States: A Statement of National Policy bv the Special 
Policy Committee on Nonmilitary Defense Planning of the 
National Planning Association, May 9, 1955, and accompanying 
report by William H. Stead, "The Tasks of Nonmilitary De¬ 
fense . and the Present Status of Planning" with "Appendix," 
Exhibits 11-13 to Kefauver Subcommittee Hearing-!? — 1 Qts rvo 
805-900. - -- - 
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1* Provision for program coordination and direc¬ 
tion under centralized responsibility within the 
Federal Government, with appropriate modification of 
underlying l egisl ation._ . 

2. Creation of a temporary "Nonmilitary Defense 
Commission" to formulate the basic requirements of a 
comprehensive program; define a basis for integrating 
such a program with the military program both before 
and after attack; recommend an appropriate organiza¬ 
tional structure in the Federal Government for the co¬ 
ordination and direction of the program; and specify 
the changes in legislation, appropriations, and 
Federal-State relations that would be needed to carry 
out the program. 

3. Creation of a Nonmilitary Defense Council, 
under the sponsorship and financial support of one or 
more endowed foundations, to promote public under¬ 
standing of the nature and requirements of nonmilitary 
defense; encourage and coordinate private research in 
this field and the assumption of appropriate roles by 
all segments of society without Government assistance; 
help Federal agencies in working out cooperative arrange¬ 
ments with private and community groups "to test and 
appraise particular features of the program before 
final adoption"; draft model legislation to facilitate 
nonmilitary defense activities at the local level; and. 
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perhaps of greatest importance, "serve as a center of 
constructive thought and planning by nongovernment 
groups, to look ahead and anticipate the changing 
nature of the nonmilitary defense programas the nature 
and extent of the threat changes." 71 
The National Planning Association's reports bore down on 
problems not only of FCDA but also of ODM and other agencies 
engaged.in "nonmilitary defense" work. These problems were, 
nonetheless, so intertwined that new organizational ma¬ 
chinery was clearly needed to deal with them effectively. 


c 


The Holifield Hearings — 1956 — Of the many studies and 
proposals to bolster civil defense during Val Peterson's in' 
cumbency, the most significant were the hearings and report 
of the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Government Operations, under the chairmanship of 
Congressman Chet Holifield. In mid-1955, this California 
Democrat took up the cause of civil defense. He chided the 
Administration for placing economy ahead of protection of 
the population in critical target areas, and proposed 
legislation to upgrade FCDA into a Cabinet department. To 
consider the merits of this and other proposals for organi¬ 
zational change, the Holifield Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations broadened its 

71 n 

• , ."Recommendations of the Committee" are set forth 

m Exhibit 11, ibid ., pp. 815-816. 
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inquiry to encompass a comprehensive review of the civil 
defense program. Its staff spent the last six months of 1955 
studying the problem. The public hearings ran through the 
first half of 19 56 and produced over 3 r 000 paggg Q f testi¬ 
mony from 211 witnesses, 72 together with an overall summary 
with recommendations. 72 

The Holifield inquiry covered a broad range of civil 
defense problems. Witnesses from virtually all walks of 
life testified on the magnitude of the threat from blast, 
heat, prompt radiation, and radioactive fallout; Soviet 
capabilities; America's vulnerability to nuclear attack; 
shortcomings of the civil defense efforts; problems of achiev¬ 
ing industrial dispersal; the role of the military in civil 
defense; and many other matters. Along with charges of 
Congressional indifference, there were criticisms of FCDA 
failure to present a realistic program; the lack of national 
leadership by the Administration; fragmentation and over¬ 
lapping of responsibilities; the atomic Energy Commission's 
long display of easy optimism about the effects of nuclear 
explosions; and public complacency or sense of futility. 


t innJ 2 S;fH, C S n 2 reS8 ^ Hou8e Coramittee Government Opera- 
tions. Civil,De fense for National Survival , Hearings be- 

t f 0 T r£™ tee ' J 4 th Cong.; 2d Sess.; 7 Parts, Washing- 

Printing Office, 1956 (hereinafter 
cited as Holifield Hearings —1956) . 


73 


U.S, 


tion., Committe e on Government Opera- 

Defense for National Survival , 24th Inter- 
fM , , e sport, 84th Cong., 2d Sess., House Report No. 2946 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956). 
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Peterson himself was not too sanguine about getting the 
people to accept on a day-to-day basis, in peacetime, the 
prospect of a miserable life under conditions of a nuclear 

attack. 74 —-——— 

The Holifield Subcommittee, on the other hand, took a 
hopeful view of the problem. Advice from many experts con¬ 
vinced Holifield and most members of his Subcommittee that 
constructive measures could be taken. A program of properly 
constructed shelters, the Subcommittee believed, would be 
well within the Nation's economic capacity, and could bring 
a drastic reduction of the blast, burn and radiation effects 
of high-yield weapons. The Subcommittee charged FCDA with 
neglecting shelter and putting all its eggs into the evacua¬ 
tion basket. 70 Holifield was persistent in his criticism of 
the evacuation concept. The Subcommittee got the impression 
that Peterson was hedging on the commitment to shelters, and 
that the Survival Plan studies, which FCDA was stressing 



"^See Holifield Subcomm ittee Hearings--1956, Part 4, 
p. 1313. For good accounts of the Holif ield~hearings and 
findings, see Mary M. Simpson, "A Long Hard Look at Civil 
Defense: A Review of the Holifield Committee Hearings," BAS, 
Vol. 23, No. 9 {Nov. 1956), pp. 343-348; Blanchard MS, 147^ 
162; Maxam MS, pp. 79-87; and Kerr MS (particularly on the 
shelter-evacuation issues), pp. 178 - 199 . 


"^Actually, this was not a fair assessment. Peterson, 
it will be recalled, had moved from evacuation to a balanced 
application of evacuation and shelter. Holifield' never saw' 
the FCDA study prepared for the President and the National 
Security Council, and its existence was hardly more than a 
rumor throughout the period of the Holifield hearings and 
follow-up studies on the civil defense program; Letter, Carey 
Brewer, President, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va., to 
George F. Divine, Program Manager, FEMA, Jan. 12, 1981. 
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since 1955, were in essence little more than evacuation 
fasibility studies. 

In his own testimony, Peterson recognized FCDA short¬ 
comings , but he also emphasized its accomplishments and its 
problems. He was convinced that there were no "magic 
solutions" to the grave problems of civil defense. FCDA, 
he contended, was doing the best it could in the face of 
the restrictions under which it operated, notably its lack 
of authority over State and local civil defense efforts and 
the lack of sufficient Congressional support. On September 24 , 
1956, Peterson sent to the Regional Administrators analyses 
of the thirteen recommendations in the Holifield report. 76 
These are presented below; 'they indicate agreement on many 
principles, while differing with some of the conclusions 
and methods of treatment. 77 

FCDA ANALYSIS 
OF 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOLIFIELD SUBCOMMITTEE 
Since most of the recommendations derive, at least in part, 
from testimony given by the Administrator before the sub¬ 
committee and from the Administrator's public statements, 


76 These are set forth in the Holifield Report, Civil 
Defense for National Survival , pp. 4-5. - 

77 

Office Memorandum, Peterson to Regional Administra¬ 
tors, Sept. 26, 1956, Subject: Intermediate Report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, with attachments, Appen¬ 
dix II to Pohlenz monograph cited in n. 3 above, pp. 65-74. 
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there is little reason to disagree in principle with most 
od the recommendations• However, a detailed analysis of 
the specific wording of the recommendations suggests that 
our total point of view should be made clear. Fundamentally, 
it is the specific implementation of the principles which 
is troublesome. 


c 


Recommendation Analysis 

1. Federal civil-defense There is almost universal 

legislation should be redrafted agreement that more Federal 

to vest the basic responsibility responsibility is needed.- 

for civil defense in the Federal Many of the claimants for 
Government, with States and local basic Federal responsibility 
units of government having an im- appear to mean that the 
portant supporting role. financial responsibility 

should be Federal but de¬ 
sire to retain operational 
responsibility with the 
States and cities. '"Joint" 
is perhaps a more suitable 
term than "basic." What¬ 
ever change is made it is 
of paramount importance 
that adequate financing be 
assured. An increase in 
Federal responsibility ac¬ 
companied by the same mag¬ 
nitude of appropriations 
as FCDA now has might be 
worse than sticking with 
the present law. For FCDA 
direct testimony on this, 
see Hearings, Part 4, Pace 
lies': 

The President's invitation 
to the Administrator to 
attend Cabinet meetings is 
a large and progressive 
step toward the solution of 
this problem. As we under¬ 
stand, the specific matter 
is still under study by 
the Rockefeller Commit¬ 
tee. The point of view of• 


2. The new legislation 
should create a permanent De- 
partanent of Civil Defense, com¬ 
bining the civil-defense func¬ 
tions (broadly defined) of the 
'- Office of Defense Mobilization 
and those of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 
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the minority report de¬ 
serves consideration in 
this regard. This sug¬ 
gests that the preferable 
procedure would be to im¬ 
prove the legislation of 
the Federal Civil Defense 

Act of 1950 w i t h o ut th row-_ 

ing away its recognition 
of the important role that 
State and local units of 
government must play. 

Item 6 on Page 1191 of Hear¬ 
ing's, Part 4, indicates our 
agreement in principle. 


3. The Department of Civil 
Defense should consult with the 
Department of Defense and be re¬ 
quired to formulate a master plan 
for nationwide civil defense. 

Plans for each target area should 
be made and protective measures 
initiated after careful determina¬ 
tion of their respective priority 
importance to national defense 
and survival. 


Sounds simple and plausible. 
However, the unitary im¬ 
plications are disturbing 
as is the assumption that 
there is a magic formula 
which might be called a 
"master "plan. Our National 
Plan goes a long way toward 
meeting this 'objective. It 
will be improved as rapidly 
as possible as we learn more 
through survival studies and 
other on-going research. It 
will be modified to account 
for any .legislative changes. 



4. The master plan for civil 
defense should be pointed toward 
the establishment of an inte¬ 
grated nationwide civil-defense 
system based on the key civil- 
defense measures of shelter pro¬ 
tection against the blast, heat 
and radiation effects of nuclear 
explosions. 


FCDA has said repeatedly 
that there are only two 
means of protection—move¬ 
ment and shielding—and that 
the objective is the optimum 
combination of the two. No 
one disagrees with the con¬ 
cepts of shielding. The 
disagreement arises from the 
application—and the fact 
that, without the most in¬ 
tensive practical study, bil¬ 
lions upon billions could be 
wasted on shelter without 


**.^w*w lu lid"'* 

tional survival. It must 
be the right kind. It must 
be in the right location. 

It must be accessible. In 
rejecting movement as a 
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defense, the subcommittee 
overlooks the fact that 
there are several kinds of 
evacuation— strategic, tac¬ 
tical, remedial, and what 
Ralph Lapp called "evacua¬ 
tion to shelter." 


•_Studies under t he survival. We_totally disagree with 


planningcontractsshould be sus- 
pended, pending a reformulation of 
the criteria for the expenditure 
of the funds Congress authorized 
and appropriated for this purpose. 
A local or regional survival plan 
study should be concerned only 
with the adaptation and applica¬ 
tion of the national plan and of 
basic studies, to a local situa¬ 
tion. 


this recommendation. When 
we are being criticized 
for lack of action, it seems 
odd to see a recommendation 
that the most dynamic and 
promising action program 
that FCDA has yet undertaken 
be suspended. The problem 
is unprecedented; there¬ 
fore, it is reasonable to 
expect that the course of 
these studies will not run 
smoothly. If it did, we 
would have been guilty of 
pre-judgment and over¬ 
simplification . 


6. The Department of Civil 
Defense should be authorized to 
finance the construction of shel¬ 
ters in all target areas, with the 
cooperation of State and local 
authorities. 


The thought that the local 
survival plans should be 
derived from a national 
magic formula also appears 
fallacious. It suggests 
that the skill and brains 
existing in our States and 
cities should be written 
off and ignored. The FCDA 
has no monopoly on civil 
defense know-how. Many 
States and cities have much 
to contribute from their 
background of operational 
experience. 

It does not seem desirable 
that the Federal Government 
assume the responsibility for 
all shelter costs. All ele¬ 
ments of society should par¬ 
ticipate in such an invest¬ 
ment. In limiting the idea 
to target areas, the sub¬ 
committee appears “to dis¬ 
miss the radiological hazard. 
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7. The Department of Civil 
Defense should be authorized to 
institute all other measures 
necessary to establish an inte- 
g^3-ted nationwide civil—defense 
system, and to utilize toward 
this end such available resources 
snd facilities of the Federal 
departments and agencies as are 
necessary. 


Means should be found to 
assure appropriate shelter 
(or cover) for all of our 
population. Certainly, the 
citizen, the community, the 
State, and the private en¬ 
terprise must share in this 
"" provision for shelter. 

FCDA is already doing a 
great deal in this area. 

The words "institute all 
other measures" should be 
far more explicit. The 
FCDA's responsibilities in 
this area have been gradu¬ 
ally broadened by Executive 
decision. 


8. The Department of Civil 
Defense should be authorized to 
strengthen State and local civil- 
defense organizations by con¬ 
tributing equipment, supplies 
and funds for administration, 
training, stockpiles and other 
necessary civil-defense uses, 
subject to the supervision, in¬ 
spection and approval, bv the 
Secretary of Civil Defense, of 
the civil-defense programs of 
State and local authorities. 


The FCDA agrees fully. it 
is Item 1 on Page 1190, 
Hearings , Part 4. However, 
this is another case where 
a paper change in law un¬ 
accompanied by truly ade¬ 
quate appropriations could 
be a boomerang. 



, ^* The Secretary of Defense, 

in consultation with the Secre¬ 
tary of Civil Defense, should 
establish and implement an ef¬ 
fective program of training 
active and reserve military per¬ 
sonnel in civil-defense duties 
as a defined part of regular 
military training. 


10. The Secretary of Civil 
in. behalf of the presi¬ 
dent, should have defined statu¬ 
tory powers to act in an emergency 
and to mobilize all civilian re¬ 
sources for minimizing the ef¬ 
fects of enemy-caused disaster 


The FCDA has been active in 
pushing for such programs 
on the part of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. In the 
past year a great deal of 
progress has been made and 
we expect considerably more. 
This is generally covered 
by Item 5 on Page 1191 of 
Hearings , Part 4. 

The FCDA concurs. As has 
been pointed out in testi¬ 
mony, much of this authority 
already exists under Title 3 
of Public Law 920 and 
another portion has been • 
assigned through the 
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upon the national economy 
and the people of the United 
States. 


.11. The Secretary of Civil 

Defense-,—in behalf—of—the—Presi—— 
dent, should have statutory au¬ 
thority to carry out plans and 
operations in peacetime, under 
preattack situations, particu¬ 
larly before declarations of 
emergency have been made, in 
order to minimize the effects of 
enemy-caused disaster upon the na 
tional economy and the people of 
the United States. 


12. The role of the mili¬ 
tary forces in civil defense 
should be clearly defined. State 
and local officials should be 
fully informed as to the terms 
and conditions under which mili¬ 
tary assistance to civil-defense 
authorities will be rendered in 
the event of widespread disaster 
3-rid tne breakdown of civil govern¬ 
ment. 

13. The studies of martial, law 
conducted by the attorney General, 
the Department of the Army, and 
other Federal agencies should be 
made public promptly upon comple¬ 
tion, to assist the Congress and 
the public in understanding the 
contemplated role of the military 
forces in civil defense. 


the assignment of basic 
responsibilities as dis¬ 
cussed by Director [of 
Defense Mobilization] 
Flemming. 

The principle here is 
■strongly favored, as the 
Administrator testified 
before the subcommittee. 

A proper civil defense 
involves authorization to 
do certain things in ad¬ 
vance of attack. The emer¬ 
gency powers of Title 3 are 
not fully useful if many of 
those actions cannot have 
been practiced in advance. 

The language here is broad 
and general. It is not 
clear whether it involves 
the power to draft or the 
power to requisition or the 
power to enforce decisions 
in other ways. 

Through the various Opera¬ 
tions Alert and other ne¬ 
gotiations, we are gradually 
achieving definition appro¬ 
priate to the threat of nu¬ 
clear war. As with many as¬ 
pects of the problem, the 
solution is an evolutionary 
one. Only in retrospect does 
it appear simple. 


The FCDA agrees in principle 
and is encouraged by the new 
approach made public in 
Operation Alert 1956. At 
the same time the point 
should be obvious that pre¬ 
mature publication of tenta¬ 
tive findings would serve to 
confuse rather than illuminate 
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Though its criticisms of Peterson and FCDA were sharp and 
not always justified, the Holifield Subcommittee contribu¬ 
ted significantly, as we shall see, to the Eisenhower Ad¬ 
ministration's acceptance of a greater Federal responsibility 
for civil defense, what promised to be an improved organiza¬ 
tional structure, and at least a step toward a national 
shelter policy. 


LEO A. HOEGH AT THE HELM 


Despite the views expressed by the Holifield Subcom¬ 
mittee, Mr. Peterson felt that his testimony and prepared 
statements made a reasonable record—one that recognizes 
that present civil defense is far from adequate, but one 
which also recognizes the specific accomplishments of civil 

defense at all levels which have already strengthened America's 

7 8 

ability to survive." As he turned over the reins to 
Governor Hoegh, several vital matters remained for resolu¬ 
tion, notably a decision by the President on his shelter 
proposal, draft legislation to strengthen the hand of' the 
Federal Government in civil defense, and a proposal to bring 
the various elements of nonmilitary defense into one Cabi¬ 
net-level department. Fiscal 1958—FCDA’s final year—saw 
continuing progress on all fronts. 




7s Office Memorandum of Sept. 24, 1956, cited above. 




A "New Look" for Civil Defense 


Hoegh was not long in office when the Soviet Union 
confronted the world with a number of remarkable technological 
achievements—the first successful firing of an ICBM on 
August 26, 1957, followed on October 4 by the first success- 
ful launching of an earth-orbiting satellite (Sputnik-1). 

The United States seemed to lag behind in these fields,, and 
there was much concern over the implications of the Soviets' 
technological breakthroughs for American security. From the 
point of view of civil defense, the emergence of ICBMs meant 
that FCDA could no longer pin its hopes on sufficient warning 
time to implement evacuation plans; shelters seemed to be 
the only remaining alternative. 

In testimony before a subcommittee of the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee in February 1958, Hoegh indicated his approach 
to the civil defense job. He would give more emphasis to the 
formulation and management of a national plan for civil de¬ 
fense, to programs to ensure continuity of government, and to 
radiological defense. He would de-emphasize stockpiling 
pending improvement in the warehousing and rotation of stocks. 
With ICBMs coming into the picture, greater emphasis might 
have to be placed on shelters. His 1958 budget—the $39.3 

voted earlier—precluded v/ork on shelters, and Hoegh 
didn't ask for shelter funds for fiscal 1959. Nonetheless, 

FCDA planning in 1958 did focus on a consideration of shelters 
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and other steps to protect the population from radioactive 
fallout.79 

To implement its plan to build an operational cap¬ 
ability at all levels of government, FCDA effected a re¬ 
organization in November 1957. An important feature of this 
reorganization was a strengthening of staff and responsi¬ 
bilities in the agency's seven regional offices. At the 
Federal level, delegations of civil defense responsibilities 
continued as part of the plan to make full use of government 
personnel and facilities. A Federal Coordination Office was 
established in November 1957 to continue and facilitate par¬ 
ticipation of Federal departments and agencies in civil defense 
planning and in meeting emergency situations. The same idea 
of using government personnel, facilities and equipment was 
recommended to the States and localities, including the use 
of volunteers as auxiliaries to existing government depart¬ 
ments . 

FCDA gave high-priority attention to a program looking 
toward the preservation and strengthening of civil leadership 
m the event of a nuclear attack. Entitled "Continuity of 
Government," the program sought to reach out to more than 
100,000 governmental units in the United States—units which 


79 

e , V*®* Congress, House Committee on Approoriations, 

^ubcommittee on_Independent Offices, Hearings,"Independent 

^P-^go 1 ^ 3 - 0118 19S.£, 85th - Cong. 2nd”Sess., 1951 

Part 2, pp. 408-498. - ' 
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FCDA considered "the keystone of civil defense." 80 An¬ 
nounced at a meeting of the United States Civil Defense 
Council, September 5, 1957, the program encompassed the 
designation of emergency lines of succession for key people, 

the preservation of.essential -records ,.the - establishment of 

emergency locations for government operations, and, as indi¬ 
cated above, full use of government personnel, facilities, 
and equipment for emergency operations. 31 

Plans for dealing with the threat of radioactivity also 
received special emphasis. The problem of radioactive fall¬ 
out, a matter of concern to FCDA since mid-1955, was singled 
out for intensified effort in fiscal 1958. It touched virtu— 
ally every FCDA program—operational planning; shelter; 
instrumentation; monitoring; training; public education; and 
research and development, including improvement of radio¬ 
logical warning and reporting. Program efforts focused on 
two major goals: (1) the immediate development of at least 
some protective measures through use of existing resources; 
and (2) a major increase in capability for radiological de¬ 
fense during the next few years. Although FCDA fell short of 
its goal of a national capability for radiological defense, 
it could take credit for progress on several fronts in deal¬ 
ing with this most serious problem. 

8 0 

OCDM, Annual Report of the Federal Civil Defense 
Admini S tratiorr ~foF~Fiscal - Ye¥r~T9~58^ pT 4.- 

81 

The program was outlined in FCDA Advisory Bulletin 
Continuity of State and Local Government , Sept. 19, 
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More Support for a Shelter Program 

—Gaithe r Report . To assist him in evaluating Peter¬ 
son s shelter proposal, President Eisenhower in April 1957, 

se ~k . U P a .Secu ri ty R esource s Pane l un der th e le adersh i p of 

H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman of the boards of the Ford 
Foundation and the RAND Corporation. The Panel broadened 
the scope of its study to a review of both active and passive 
defense measures in terms of their contribution to deter¬ 
rence and their protection of the civil population if -a 
nuclear attack should come by accident or design. The Nation's 
deterrent military power, the Panel observed, was not suf¬ 
ficient to protect the civil population "unless it is coupled 
with measures to reduce the extreme vulnerability of our 
people and our cities." Among the measures recommended to 
reduce this vulnerability was a nationwide fallout shelter 
program. 

* . * * seems the only feasible protection for 

millions of people who will be increasingly exposed to 
the hazards of radiation. The Panel has been unable 
to identify any other type of defense likely to save 
more lives for the same money in the event of a nuclear 
attack. 

_The,construction and use of such shelters must 
be tied into a_broad pattern of organization for the 
emergency and its aftermath. We are convinced that 
with proper planning the post-attack environment can 
permit people to come out of the shelters and survive. 

1S lm P or tant to remember that those who survive the 
effects of the blast will have adequate time (one to 
rive hours) to get into fallout shelters. This is not 
true of blast shelters which, to be effective, must 
be entered prior to the attack. 
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We do not recommend major construction of blast 
shelters at this time. If, as appears quite likely, 
an effective air defense system can be obtained, 
this will probably be a better investment than blast 
shelters. However, because of present uncertainties, 
on both active and passive fronts, it appears prudent 
to carry out promptly a research and development pro- 

_gram f or s uch b las t shelters, since we must be in a 

position to move rapidly into construction should the 
need for them become evident.^ 2 

Measures to protect thecivil population, including 
"a strengthening of active defenses, a fallout shelter pro¬ 
gram, and the development of a defense system to protect 
cities from missile attack," the Panel indicated, would re¬ 
quire an expenditure of some $25 billion over the next five 
years. Measures to strengthen the Nation's deterrent and 
offensive capabilities, which the Panel considered "of 
highest value," would entail an estimated cost of $19 billion 
over the same period (1959-1963). Thus, the total of five- 
year costs of the added measures of both "highest" and 
"somewhat lower than highest" value (the second category ap¬ 
plied to the protection of the civil population) would be 
approximately $44 billion. As for the economic consequences 


8 Security Resources Panel, Science Advisory Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Deterrence and Survival in 
the Nuclear Age , Nov. 7, 1957, p. 8. A more detailed state- 
ment of the Panel's findings on "passive defense" will be 
found in Appendix B (pp. 18-22). The Gaither report was 
long withheld from the public. It was declassified in 
January 1973, and was published three years later for the 
use of the Joint Committee on Defense Production; see Joint 
Committee Print, Deterrence and Survival in the Nuclear Age 
( Th e "Gaither Report" of 1957 ), 94th Cong., 2d SessT fWash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976). All page 
references are keyed to the 1957 report, not the 1976 Joint 
Committee Print. 
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of undertaking the whole program, involving "outlays of 
$4.8 to $11.9 billion per annum over the next five years, 
and further unestimated expenditures thereafter," the Panel 
observed: 


Large additional expenditures of this sort are 
still within the economic capabilities of the United 
States. They would necessitate, however, an increase 
m taxes, a somewhat larger Federal debt, substantial 
economies in other government expenditures, and other 
curbs on inflation. Additional private investments 
would be required, especially to carry out the shelter 
program which would impose heavy requirements for 
steel, cement and labor. In all probability, this 
program would necessitate some slow-down of highway 
construction and other postponable public works.^3 

The National Security Council considered the Panel's 
findings in a meeting held November 7, 1957. FCDA Adminis¬ 
trator Hoegh argued that the proposed outlays for a fallout 
shelter program would be a good investment; it might save 
50 million lives. Other Council members, especially Secre¬ 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, however, raised a number 
of arguments against the proposal. A massive shelter pro¬ 
gram, Dulles cautioned, might frighten the NATO countries 
into thinking that the U.S. was preparing for war. Other 
arguments presented were that it would be hard to sustain 
simultaneously an offensive and defensive mood in the popu¬ 
lation; we should stick to our policy of retaliation; and 
we should not "over-devote" resources to defense "only to 
lose the world economic competition." In this period of 


S3^bid., p. 12. More detailed cost estimates 
shown in Appendix C, pp. 23-24. 


are 
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concern for economy, the military could scarcely view with 
enthusiasm so large an investment . in shelters, especially 
if this might cut into, spending for the armed forces. And 
there were clear indications that Congress would not be dis¬ 
posed to support a large shelter program. Whatever the 
reasons, Eisenhower's rejection of the fallout shelter pro¬ 
posal, as one student of the subject observed, "was clearly 
a major setback for the FCDA." 84 


The Rockefeller Panel Report ■—While the Gaither report 
was under consideration, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund had 
under way a study which was also highly supportive of a shel¬ 
ter program. A panel, chaired by Nelson Rockefeller, assessed 
the military aspect of international security and the most 
appropriate strategies for the ensuing decade. The panel 
report, released in January 1958, stressed the importance 
of 3- combination of power and will" in an attempt to deter 
Soviet aggression. 

. . ._The factor of power requires a retaliatory 
capability sufficient to overcome an enemy defense, 
and as unvulnerable as possible to suprise attack. 

The factor of will may hinge importantly on a reason¬ 
able combination of active and passive defense mea¬ 
sures. An enemy who felt confident that he could 
disrupt and disorganize our society while preserving 
the substance of his own might be tempted to launch 
an all-out blow. Conversely, the ability to afford 
reasonable protection to our population may enable us 


- 84 Blanchard MS, pp. 206-213; see also Kerr MS, pp. 231- 
234; Dwight D. Eisenhower, Waging Peace, 1956-1961 (New 
York: Doubleday, 1965), pp. 220-223; Charles C. Alexander, 

th£ Lin e - The Eisenh ower Era, 1952-1961 (Bloominqton, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1975), pp. 227-229. 
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t° act with firmness and resolution in times of 
crisis. In the age of the ballistic missile the 
known capability of a society to withstand attack 
will become an increasingly important deterrent.85 

In the absence of reasonable protection of our people and 

resour c es, the enemy wou l d ine v itably d iscount our threat 


of nuclear retaliation. Our strategy of deterrence thus 
might fail, and if nuclear bombs were to be dropped on our 
unprotected people, the Nation would be destroyed, regard¬ 
less of the damage we might inflict on the enemy. 

Thus, like the Gaither Panel, the Rockefeller Panel 
called for a "passive defense system" to afford some measure 
of protection for "this Nation’s ri,ches--its people and its 
resources." Among other ingredients of an "effective civil 
defense system," the panel recommended a system of fallout 
shelters. Like the Gaither panel, also, it showed .. ...j en¬ 
thusiasm for blast shelters because of the complexity of the 
subject and the costs, but it did "commend such a program 


for careful study. 
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— he RAND Report. FCDA also got heartening support from 
a group of RAND Corporation researchers, led by Herman Kahn, 
who began about 1957 to probe into the possibilities of de¬ 
fense against nuclear weapons. By mid-1958, they came up 

85 * 

rr,, ^^ Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Int ernational Security: 

Military Aspect , Panel II of the Special Studies Project 
(New York: Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., 1958, p. 46. 

86 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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with a study, supported entirely by RAND Corporation funds, 
an advance copy of which got into the Kolifield Subcom¬ 
mittee's 1958 hearings record. Like the other studies, the 
RAND report stressed the importance of civil defense first 


—in alleviating the- effectsof a nuclear attack and assisting 
in, efforts at recovery, and second, with the population no 
longer in open hostage, serving as a more credible deterrent 
to aggression and permitting pursuit of a flexible foreign 
policy.^ 7 

Assuming a massive 150-city attack against the United 
States, the study pointed up the lifesaving potential of 
various shelter programs running the gamut of simplicity and 
high complexity. Its major conclusion was that there were 
more promising possibilities for alleviating the disaster of 
a nuclear war than had been generally recognized. 

. There appear to be possibilities of providing 
inexpensive fallout protection for people outside blast 
areas, of constructing blast shelters capable of stand¬ 
ing up to thousands of p.s.i., of carrying out stra¬ 
tegic or tactical evacuation if sufficient warning is 
available, of limiting the long-term biological damage 
to the population resulting from total radiation, of 
adopting countermeasures to contain the strontium 9 0 
problem even after very large attacks, of assu'ring a 
minimum supply of food immediately aft«rf the attack, 
of reconstructing destroyed industrial capital within 
much less than a generation, and of integrating non¬ 
military defense measures with other aspects of na¬ 
tional defense. Moreover, some hypothetical nonmilitary 
defense systems which have been examined appear to be 
capable of saving tens of millions of lives in the face 


o n 

RAND Corporation, Report on a Study of Non-military 
Defense , July 1958, RAND Report No. R-322-RC (Santa Monica, 
CA: The RAND Corporation, 1958), pp. 1-2. 
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of conceivable enemy attacks, and of preserving a 
foundation for meeting long-run radiation hazards 
and for postattack economic recuperation.88 

The tenor of the report was upbeat: survival and recovery were 
feasible, but much careful planning was needed to deter¬ 
mine the proper program and make it effective. 

In view of the uncertainties surrounding the above- 
cited possibilities, both as to performance and cost, the 
report recommended evaluation of alternative nonmilitary de¬ 
fense systems "in conjunction with other elements in the 
United States national-defense posture." It recommended 
that "a serious research, development, and planning program” 
in nonmilitary defense be undertaken, and that such a pro¬ 
gram be sufficiently detailed and concrete so that a com- 
piehensive system, if later decided upon, could be initiated 
quickly.89 An outlay of about $500 million over a year or 
two, the RAND group believed, could do much to strengthen 
and change the focus of current civil defense programs, per¬ 
mitting consideration of the use of existing structures for 
fallout protection, building large and family-type prototype 
shelters, and additional research on a spectrum of shelter 
programs and other aspects of nonmilitary defense. 


88ibid., p. 43. 
89 


Ibid., pp. 44-46. 
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National Academy of Sciences Report .—Still another 
significant critique came from the Advisory Committee on 
Civil Defense of the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council. The Committee, chaired by Dr. Lauriston S 
Taylor of the National Bureau of Standards, had been asked 
to make "a rapid evaluation" of government research pro¬ 
grams relevant to non-military defense. The principal con¬ 
siderations were: "the adequacy of present research informa¬ 
tion as a basis for shelter construction; gaps and defici¬ 
encies in current programs; coordination and exchange of 
ormation between agencies; and security and administra¬ 
tion problems." 

Time limitations precluded in-depth study and evalua¬ 
tion of many details, but the Committee had "full confi¬ 
dence in the Validity of its findings on the adequacy of 
current knowledge as a basis for action. The Committee 
drew the following conclusions: 

1. Adequate shielding is the only effective means 
of preventing radiation casualties. 

2. Postponement of basic shelter construction is not 
warranted ... by any lack of essential technical 
knowledge. 

3. There is need to investigate many details in order 
to provide a more effective and coordinated shelter 
system. 

4. Although a shelter system is the essential core 
of an effective nonmilitary defense system, it 
cannot of itself be regarded as sufficient to 
assure our survival as a nation. 
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On this point, the Committss stressed the need for investi¬ 
gations into the problems of post-attack recovery. 

5. Much existing information and some resources 
are not now effectively utilized. ... 


FCDA, the Committee observed, "lacks the authority, prestige, 
and manpower resources to coordinate and integrate properly 
all the programs of other agencies that have application to 
non-military defense." 

6. The special security status of FCDA results in 
withholding some information that is necessary 
for the full productivity of physical science and 
engineering studies, and for realistic operational 
planning. 

In addition to the usual "need-to-know" limitation, there 

were five categories of classified information which "must 

not be transmitted to FCDA." The Committee considered this 

a severe handicap"; it introduced "serious delays in the 

transmission of documents and in obtaining security clearances 

for meetings and personal discussions between scientists." 

7. An effective nationwide non-military defense awaits 
one principal ingredient: the assignment of proper 
status in relation to military defense. 

The Committee came down hard on this point. 

, • . • .We consider that the current low priority 
o civil defense, the lack of positive federal leader¬ 
ship, and public apathy, make it extremely difficult 
to enlist the services of scientists with the stature 
and capabilities required to conduct productive research 
programs. Most needed is a strong structure of federal 
policy, including adequate federal leadership and sup¬ 
port. We believe that the over-all cost of non-military 
defense, though it seems great, is small in relation 
the potential saving in human life. We recognize 
a "t a decision must weigh the saving of lives aaainst 

the danger of budgetary deficit and inflation and~ in 

• r 
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the last analysis, must be based on a judgment of the 
seriousness of the threat and the available lead-time. 
The decision will be based only to a minor degree on 
technical considerations, but the technical accomplish¬ 
ment cannot be achieved until the policy decision is 
made.^ 0 


A Step Toward a National Shelter Program 



) 



Despite the criticisms from the Holifield Subcommittee 
and others, FCDA, with help from various agencies and or¬ 
ganizations, had been developing the scientific and tech¬ 
nological base for a shelter program. Indeed, from the out¬ 
set in 1951 and through 1958, FCDA joined the Atomic Energy 
Commission in tests to gather information on shelters and 
other protective equipment and measures. 91 When Administra¬ 
tor Peterson presented his shelter proposal to the President 
in December 1956, it reflected extensive research support. 
Eisenhower rejected that proposal and that of the Gaither 
Panel, but, as indicated in the studies highlighted above, 


The seven conclusions are set forth in a "Summary" of 
the report; see National Academy of Sciences—National Re¬ 
search Council, Advisory Committee on Civil Defense t The 
Adequacy of Government Research Prog rams in Non-Military 
Defense (Washington: National Academy of Sciences——National 
Research Council, 1958), pp. 1-3. 

91 

FCDA had observers and other participation in the 
following series of atomic tests: Greenhouse and Buster— 

(1951) ' Tumbler-Snapper and Ivy (1952), Upshot-Knothole 
(1953), Castle (1954), Teapot (1955), Redwing (1956), Plub- 
bob (1957), and Hardtack (1958); see U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Government Operations, Military Operations Sub¬ 
committee, Civil Defense , Hearings , 85th Cong., 2d Sess*, 

1958, and Report, Atomic Shelter Programs , 1958. 
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there was general agreement by 1958 that the key to survival 
lay m shelters rather than in evacuation. The only problem 
to be resolved was getting the President and Congress to 

_ agree o n a na t i °na l s he l ter pro gr am —its sco p e, t h e level of 

funding to be applied to it, and by whom. The closing 
months of FCDA's history saw a very modest step in this 
direction. 

On May /, 1958, Administrator Hoegh announced before 
the Holifield Subcommittee the President's approval of a 
"National Shelter Policy." The policy statement recognized 
that in a nuclear attack, fallout shelters "offer the best 
single nonmilitary defense measure for the protection of the 
greatest number of our people." But it marked little de¬ 
parture from existing practice. The Administration's policy, 
Hoegh indicated, would now be to include shelters for pro¬ 
tection from radioactive fallout, in addition to planning 
for evacuation if time permitted. And he further asserted: 
There will be no massive federally-financed shelter con¬ 
struction program." 

In essence, what Hoegh announced was a series of steps 
involving a minimal role by the Federal Government and 
seeking to encourage through stepped-up information and 
education programs, self-help by individuals and communi¬ 
ties. To carry out the policy, Hoegh stated, the Adminis¬ 
tration would undertake the following measures: 

1. More fully acquaint the people with the possible 
effects of nuclear attack and the measures which 
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they and their State and local governments could 
take to minimize such effects. 

2. Initiate a survey of existing structures on a 

sampling basis to determine their capabilities for 
protection against fallout, particularly in larger 
cities. 


3. Accelerate research and perfect designs for in¬ 
corporating protection against fallout in existing 
and new buildings. 

4. Construct a limited number of protype shelters in 
underground garages, subways, school buildings, 
and other structures and institutions for testing 
and demonstration, and with "practical peacetime 
uses." 

5. Provide leadership and example by incorporating 
fallout shelters in new Federal buildings designed 
for civilian use. 

The statement also ruled out blast shelters. With 

respect to these,Hoegh said: 

. . . There are still difficult questions, having to do 
with the amount of time that would be available to 
enter the shelters, the uncertainty of missile accuracy 
and the effectiveness of our active defense. There is 
no assurance that even the deepest shelter would give 
protection to a sufficient number of people to justify 
the cost. In addition, there may not be sufficient warn 
ing time in view of the development of missile cap¬ 
abilities to permit the effective use of blast shelters. 

Highest priority, Hoegh further indicated, would continue to 

be placed on the Nation's "active military defense," which 
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may eventually have the capability of effectively prevent¬ 
ing an enemy from striking intended targets." The national' 
shelter policy, Hoegh asserted, was founded on the principle 
that the Federal Government would "take steps to assist each 
American to prepare himself—as he would through insurance—— 
against any disaster to meet a possible—-although unwanted—— 
eventuality."92 


The Holifield Subcommittee and other champions of an 
effective program voiced bitter disappointment with this 
policy pronouncement. This was not the program which Hoegh's 
predecessor, Val Peterson, and the various study groups had 
recommended; the Eisenhower policy, the Holifield Subcom¬ 
mittee observed, was a "demonstration program, not a shelter 
construction program." Putting the burden on the indi¬ 
vidual, Holifielc asserted, was not the answer; only Federal 
leadership and Federal funding could meet the need. He 
faulted the President on his failure to offer a meaningful 
program to Congress. If Congress rejected such a program, 
Holifield said with strong feeling, 

. . . then I say the blood will be on the head of the 

±S off ered,'until that leader¬ 
ship is offered, the blood is on the hands of those 

of S the S liJl s U Sf e Jh the Co ? stitution for the protection 
of the lives of the people m case of war. 9 * 


9 2 

Defense H °HeJrin^ it ?q?«° n Governrnent Operations, Civil 
oe rer.se . He arings , 1958, pp. 393-395; FCDA Public “Affair «5 
Information Bulletin No. 517, Mav 7 nr™ a i 

Report of FCDA , FY 1958 , pp. 7 -gf ' 958 ' 0CDM ' ^ nual 
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tions, 


U.S. Congress, House Committee 
Defense , Hearings , 1958 , 


on 

P. 


Government 

403. 


Opera- 
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In its August 1958 report on atomic shelter programs, the 
Subcommittee stated emphatically that it "will not lend its 
endorsement to any pretense that this policy promises nation¬ 
wide protection against nuclear weapons effects in the fore¬ 
seeable future." In its customary forthrightness and concern 
about "the grim, brutal reality of the nuclear threat," the 
Subcommittee observed: 

• * • ostrichlike policy will not save American 

lives and property. Self-help cannot provide nationwide 
protection against the deadly effects of exploding 
nuclear bombs any more than self-help can build the 
bombs. Unless the Federal Government accepts the major 
responsibility for planning, financing and building 
atomic shelters, we will have no effective civil- 
defense program.94 

The Eisenhower policy, it should be noted, did have its 
supporters. The Governors' Conference, at its annual meet¬ 
ings in May 1953 and August 1959, heaped praise on their 
former colleague, Governor Hoegh, for his efforts. 95 And 
there were members of Congress, like Albert Thomas and Joe L. 
Evans of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, who thought 
Eisenhower had gone too far or that this was but a first 
step toward a larger program. And, as we shall see, Congress 
gave Hoegh much less money than he requested to carry out 
even this minimal program. But this problem and other con¬ 
cerns beyond mid-1958 are part of the history of FCDA's suc¬ 
cessor agency, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
which we will review in the next chapter. 

94 

, _ House Report No. 2554, Atomic Shelter Programs, 1958. 
pp. 18-19. 2 - 

95 Kerr MS, pp. 242-243. 




CHAPTER V 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN THE OFFICE OF CIVIL AND 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
1958 — 1961 


Although it was set back by President Eisenhower's re¬ 
jection of proposals for a large-scale public shelter pro¬ 
gram, civil defense got a good boost from two events in the 
summer of 1958: (1) the merger of FCDA and ODM into the 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (OCDM) as a Presi- 
staff arm, with Governor Hoegh moving up to head 
the new agency and given a seat on the National Security 
Council; and (2) amendment of the Federal Civil Defense Act 

of 1950, on August 8, 1958, which, as was indicated in the 
preceding chapter, enlarged the Federal role by having the 
Federal Government share with the States and localities 
joint responsibility" and by authorizing increased Federal 
assistance to State and local governments in order to in¬ 
crease their civil defense capabilities. 

In his new post as Director of OCDM, Hoegh moved ener¬ 
getically within the constraints of Administration policy 
and Congressional appropriations. He quickly formulated a 
national plan encompassing the basic elements of civil and 
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defense mobilization. He carried forward a number of pro¬ 
grams . looking toward the protection of life and property, 
with at least some progress in the design of prototype 
fallout shelters. And there were continuing preparations 
for the mobilization and management of resources in emer¬ 
gencies, with particular focus on nuclear attack. 

Yet the marriage of civil defense and defense mobiliza¬ 
tion was short-lived. The main problem seemed to be OCDM's 
inability to obtain the funds needed to move ahead on a 
total program. A contributing factor was the lack of full 
Presidential support to obtain the public and Congressional 
backing which was so vital for a program of nonmilitary 
preparedness. The election of President John F. Kennedy 
brought a New Look for civil defense, with an increased 
commitment or funds and a reorganization, effective August 1, 
1961, which brought the three-year marriage to an end. 

In place of OCDM, the Office of Emergency Planning 
(OEP) came into being as a small Presidential staff element 
concerned with the broad and long-range policy and planning 
aspects of the total nonmilitary defense program. And the 
operational and "hardware” aspects of civil defense devolved 
on the Secretary of Defense who would preserve the "civilian 
character" of the program and, at the same time, harness the 
prestige and resources of the Defense Department to make 
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possible greater progress in the implementation of an in¬ 
vigorated program. 

The 1958 merger, the efforts of OCDM, and the 1961 
reorganizatio n are the themes of this chapter.. 

MERGER OF CIVIL DEFENSE AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. 

Background of the 1958 Reorganization 

The merger of FCDA and ODM, July 1, 1958, sought to put 
an end to organizational difficulties caused by overlapping 
responsibilities of the two agencies, and thus bring about 
an organizational base on which a unified nonmilitary de- 
fense program could be built. A variety of duplications 

set in almost from the inception of FCDA in December 1950. 

At that time, NSRB began to undergo disintegration with the 
activation of the Office of Defense Mobilization and its 
supporting agencies to meet the requirements of the Korean 
War. NSRB was in no position to give strong and meaningful 
leadership or guidance to continued planning for war mobiliza 
tion. With a much reduced staff and budget, NSRB directed 
its efforts to problems of strategic location, early warning, 
port capacity protection, postattack rehabilitation of 

■‘•Edward A. McDermott, Director, OEP, "The Office of 
Emergency Planning in National Security Planning," Lecture 
at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces (L63-35) , 

Sept. 28, 1962. 

OCDM Annual Report — 1958, in Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Eighth Annual Report , p. 123. 
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industry, control of electromagnetic radiation-emitting 
devices in the interest of national security (CONELRAD), 
and other matters closely related to the work of FCDA.^ 

With the changeover to the Eisenhower Administration, 
the decision was made to consolidate the central manage¬ 
ment aspects of the current defense effort (the job of 
ODM) and the planning for the future (the job of NSRB). 

This was accomplished under Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1953. In a statement accompanying this plan, April 2, 
1953, President Eisenhower affirmed the concept, strongly 
espoused by some but officially rejected early in NSRB's 
history, of combining within the same institutional frame¬ 
work the planning and direction of both current security 
programs and of readiness for any future national emergency. 
"The progress of the current mobilization effort," the Presi¬ 
dent observed, "has made plain how artificial is the present 
separation of these functions." NSRB was absorbed by a "new" 
ODM which emerged, effective June 12, 1953, as a single staff 
arm responsible for assisting the President in carrying out 
the central leadership, direction, and coordination of the 

4 

readiness and mobilization programs of the Executive Branch. 

Determined to remain a small staff agency, the new ODM 
made broad delegations of defense mobilization responsibil¬ 
ities to various other agencies, and concerned itself with 

"^Yoshpe, NSRB Case Study , pp. 125-131. 

4 Ibid., p. 71. 
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policy guidance to the delegate agencies and with a general 
review, control, and coordination of their efforts. These 
efforts were directed along two interrelated lines—the 
maintenance, expansion, and protection of the "mobilization 
base" built up during the years of the Korean War and plan¬ 
ning for full mobilization. From the outset the new ODM was 
well equipped with broad experience both in limited mobiliza¬ 
tion such as that triggered off by the Korean War and in 
general mobilization within a secure homeland as was the case 
in World War II. Accordingly, it saw the importance of giv¬ 
ing expanded emphasis to the "defensive measures" and many 
other totally new problems which the Nation would face in the 
event of a thermonuclear attack. Ongoing mobilization—base 
programs came increasingly to be viewed in light of such a 

5 

contingency. 

ODM efforts in this latter field, however, inevitably 
overlapped and duplicated those of FCDA. Many ODM activities, 
especially those related to the protection of the Nation's 
production capability and continuity of government, were 
closely related to the civil defense functions prescribed for 
FCDA. Increasingly, ODM brought nuclear attack considera¬ 
tions into its programs. It devoted considerable effort to 

5 

Herbert^. Rosenberg, ODM: A Study of Civil-Military 
Relations During the Korean Mobilization , Dec. 1953; see also 
Harry B. Yoshpe and Stanley L. Falk, Organization for Na¬ 
tiona l Security , Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
textbook in series titled "The Economics of National Security" 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), 
pp. 142-146. 
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planning for the physical security of the most vital facil¬ 
ities, for the reduction of vulnerability of the population 
and industrial centers, and for post-attack rehabilitation. 

ODM designed and tested methods for rapidly assessing the 
probable damage to the economy that would result from enemy 
attack. In mid-1956, ODM instituted a program for regional 
coordination of mobilization activities. 

"The need for a clear delineation of functions between 
ODM and FCDA," the legislative history of the 1958 reorganiza¬ 
tion indicated, "became daily more evident.Efforts were 
made to clarify the appropriate roles of the two agencies, 
and in January 1956, they reached agreement, together with 
the Defense Department, embodied in a paper entitled "Basic 
Responsibilities After Attack On the United States." Uncer¬ 
tainties remained, however, and brought still another memo¬ 
randum of understanding the following year. But before the 


g 

OCDM t Legislative History-Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1958 , p. x. This compilation contains a good discussion 
of "The Background and Significance of the Reorganization Plan," 
and extracts of pertinent portions of the Congressional hear¬ 
ings and reports on the plan. The following are particularly 
important: U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Government 
Operations, Civil Defense, Hearings before Subcommittee, 

April 30-May 8, 1958 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958); U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Government 
Operations, Analysis of Civil Defense Reorganization (Reor¬ 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 ), 26th Report, House Report 
No. 1874, 85th Cong., 2d Sess. , June 12 , 1958 (Washington: 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958); U.S. Congress, 

Senate, Committee on Government Operations, Pisapproving 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 , 85th Cong., 2d Sess., 

June 9, 1958 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1958); and U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Government 
Operations, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, Report to 
accompany S. Res. 297, Senate Report No. 1717, 85th Cong., 

2d Sess., June 17, 1958 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958). 
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year's end, it had become apparent that "all of these efforts 
to delineate the appropriate areas of activity of ODM and FCDA 
had been something less than completely successful."^ 

Proposed Solutions 

The several reports and Congressional hearings, which 
we discussed in the previous chapter, pointed to the overlap¬ 
ping responsibilities and functions of FCDA and ODM and to 
the need for corrective action. FCDA, it will be recalled, 
had itself recommended that the functions of the two agencies 
be combined and administered by a Cabinet department. The 
President s Cabinet and Committee on Government Organization 
considered this proposal in 1955 and 1956, but no action was 

g 

taken. 

The Holified Subcommittee also took note of the divided 
and conflicting functions of ODM and FCDA, and recommended 
their merger into a permanent new department of Cabinet rank. 

In its 1956 report. Civil Defense for National Survival , the 
Holifield Subcommittee recognized that "Cabinet departments 
are hard to establish in our scheme of government; that usually 
the creation of a Cabinet department . . . represents a grad¬ 
ual development of Government functions which by public ac¬ 
ceptance acquire the degree of importance that warrants an 
established place in the traditional structure of Government." 

7 

Legislative History—Reorganizatio n Plan No. 1 of 1958, 
pp. x-xi, 39-45. --- 

8 Ibid., p. xii. 
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Nonetheless, the Subcommittee believed, "the emphasis in 
civil defense must be placed on future need rather than on 
past experience. " 

Civil defense . . . is here to stay ... It 
requires the solution of complex, new problems by 
the best scientific, engineering, and administrative 
talent that the Nation can provide. 

A regular Cabinet department may serve to give 
the civil-defense effort the status and prestige and 
recognition that it deserves. The Nation should not 
be caught in the vicious cycle that until a function 
of Government has historic experience and acceptance, 
it will not be made into a department, and conversely 

.that creation of a Cabinet department is necessary to 

confer such status and acceptance. 

The subcommittee hopes that this vicious cycle will 
be broken by a positive expression of executive leader¬ 
ship and by appropriate action in the Congress to estab¬ 
lish a Department of Civil Defense. 

It drafted legislation to this end."^ 

In hearings on the proposed legislation (H.R. 2125) 
early in 1957, the Bureau of the Budget signified opposition 
to vesting the civil defense agency with departmental status. 
Assistant Director Robert E. Merriam passed on the determina¬ 
tion "from the executive standpoint" that this step was not 
then necessary. 

. . . The problems and inadequacies of civil defense 
appear to stem largely from those factors such as 
dramatic development of weapons capability . . . rather 
than from organizational difficulties. As a result 
the President does not propose at this time that the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration be made an executive 
department. 


9 

House Report No. 2946, p. 59. 

^U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Government Operations, 
Status of Civil Defense* Legislation , House Report No. 83 9, 

85th Cong., 1st Sess., July 22, 1957, pp. 12-14. 
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Civil defense, Merriam emphasized, "is a program under con¬ 
stant and rapid change in an effort to keep abreast of the 
changes in modern warfare." The Administration, he said, 

"will propose additional changes in our nonmilitary defense 
structure if circumstances appear to make such changes de¬ 
sirable . 1,11 

The Bureau of the Budget soon recognized that a change 
was needed to overcome problems of confusion and overlap in 
nonmilitary defense preparations. Later that same year, the 
Bureau contracted with McKinsey & Company, Inc., a manage¬ 
ment consultant firm, to study alternatives in reorganiza¬ 
tion in this area. McKinsey & Company presented its findings 
in two parts. Part I, "A Framework for Improving Nonmilitary 
Defense Preparedness," was submitted by the year's end; Part 
He Organization for Nonmilitary Defense Preparedness," was 
submitted in March 1958. 12 

The McKinsey group considered the strengths and weaknesses 
of three main organizational alternatives: the existing "dual 
command concept; the "executive department" concept recom¬ 
mended by the Holifield Subcommittee; and the "Executive Of¬ 
fice concept. It came out in favor of the last. The study 

U.S. Congress, House Committee on Government Operations, 
New Ci vil Defense Legislation, Hearings before Subcommittee, 
85th Cong., 1st Sess., Feb.-March 1957, p. 187; Legislative 
History—Reorganization Plan’ No. 1. of 1958 , p. 49. 

12 _, 

The McKinsey Report may be found as Exhibit A of the 
■^PP® n< ii x to the Holifield Subcommittee's 195 8 hearings on 
civil defense. For a summary and analysis of the McKinsey 
Report, see Legislative History—Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1958 , pp. 17-22. -- 





emphasized the need for continuous Presidential attention to 
the vital problems of nonmilitary defense readiness and 
emergency action. From an organizational standpoint. Federal 
responsibility' for nonmilitary defense could not be divided 
effectively on the basis of time phases, - geographical areas,' 
subject or items, or types of wartime assumptions. A sudden 
attack would not afford time to develop new wartime agencies. 
Reliance would, therefore, have to be placed on organiza¬ 
tions in being, and plans for continuing operations after an 
attack would have to be made in advance. 

In light of these considerations, the McKinsey report 
recommended that the basic responsibility for Federal civil 
defense and related nonmilitary defense programs rest in the 
President himself, and that these programs be conducted 
through Presidential delegation of authority to existing 
Government departments and agencies. Plans would be built 
upon the existing Federal, State ,-.and local governmental 
structure and relationships. At the same time., the McKinsey 
report stressed the need for flexibility in organizational 
arrangements, to permit prompt adjustment to changes in con¬ 
cepts of war, enemy capabilities and intentions, and in the 
technology of defense. 

The President would, of course, need assistance in the 
discharge of his nonmilitary defense functions. This would 
be^ the job of a staff in the Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent. In this staff role, it would help the President formu¬ 
late policy, provide leadership, evaluate the adequacy of 
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planning and readiness programs, and guide and coordinate 
the total nonmilitary defense efforts of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Relieved of the burden of supervising operating func¬ 
tions performed by established agencies under Presidential 
delegations, the Director of this staff in the Executive Of¬ 
ficewould be able to perform his proper role as principal 
adviser to the President on the readiness of the Nation's non 
military defenses . 13 

Part I of the McKinsey report, submitted in December 
1957, included a recommendation that the President, in an 
early message to Congress, recognize the overlap and duplica¬ 
tion in existing organizational arrangements, the vital im¬ 
portance of nonmilitary defense f-unctions, and the need to 
develop new concepts and to have complete authority vested 
in himself. President Eisenhower gave expression to these 
thoughts in his fiscal 1959 budget message which he trans¬ 
mitted to Congress in January 1958: 

The structure of Federal organization for the 
planning, coordination, and conduct of our nonmilitary 
defense programs has been reviewed, and I have con- 
clcdcd that the existing statutes assigning respon¬ 
sibilities for the central coordination and direction 


13 

There was some ambiguity as to the extent to which 
this Presidential staff agency would shed operational func¬ 
tions. As we shall see, the President appeared to view the 
Executive Office agency as becoming a truly "staff" arm, and 
others, including OCDM Director Frank B. Ellis in-the early 
months of the Kennedy Administration, shared that view; see 
Ellis's report to President John F. Kennedy entitled "Basic 
Report of Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization: Roles, 
Organization and Programs," Feb. 1961 (hereinafter cited as 
Ellis Report) , Section^. 
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of these programs are out of date. The rapid technical 
advances of military science have led to a serious 
overlap among agencies carrying on those leadership and 
planning functions. Because the situation will continue 
to change and because these functions transcend the 
responsibility of any single department or agency, I have 
concluded that they should be vested in no one short of 
the Presidents I- will make recommendations to the 
Congress on this subject. 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 

Following completion of Part II of the McKinsey report, 
the President, on April 24, 1958, transmitted Reorganization 
Plan Nor 1 of 1958 to the Congress. His transmittal message 
incorporated the substance of the McKinsey report in setting 
forth the purpose and anticipated effects of the Reorganiza¬ 
tion Plan. First, he said, the plan would transfer to the 
President the functions then vested in FCDA and ODM, "for 
appropriate delegation as the rapidly changing character of 
the nonmilitary preparedness program warrants." Second, ODM 
and FCDA would be consolidated to form a new "Office of De¬ 
fense and Civilian Mobilization" (ODCM) in the Executive Of¬ 
fice of the President. In support of this move, the Presi¬ 
dent stated: 

... I have concluded that, in many instances the 
interests and activities of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administra¬ 
tion overlap to such a degree that it is not possible 


14 

U.S., Executive Office of the President, Bureau of 
the Budget, The Budget of the United States Government for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1959, Budget Message of the 
President and Summary Budget Statements (Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1958>, p. M45; Legislative History— 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 , pp. xii-xiii, 22. 
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to work out a satisfactory division of those activities 
and interests between the two agencies* X have also con*" 
eluded that a single civilian mobilization agency of ap¬ 
propriate stature and authority is needed and that such 
an agency will ensue from the consolidation and from the 
granting of suitable authority to that agency for 
directing and coordinating the preparedness activities 
of the Federal departments and agencies and for provid¬ 
ing unified guidance and assistance to the State and 
local governments. 

Third, the membership of the Director of Defense Mobilization 
on the National Security Council would be transferred to the 
Director of ODCM; and FCDA's Civil Defense Advisory Council 
would also be transferred to ODCM. 

r the President indicated his intent to broaden 
the participation of the Federal departments and agencies in 
nonmilitary defense planning, with ODCM ultimately left with 
the principal responsibility of directing and coordinating 
the civil defense and defense mobilization activities as¬ 
signed to the departments and agencies ." 15 This last state¬ 
ment evoked a good bit’of discussion in the Congressional 
deliberations on the Reorganization Plan. It left in many 
minds the question as to whether it was intended that ODCM 
would in time give up the operating functions to which it 
fell heir by this reorganization. 16 


15„ . 

, Reorg anization Plan No. 1 of 1958—Message from the 
Preside nt of the United States , April 24, 1958, House Doc. 

No. 375, 85th Cong., 2d Sess.; Legislative History—Reorg aniza- 
—— on No, 1 of 1958 , pp. 7-8, 208—209, 213; Maxam MS, 

103—105; Appendix 1 to OCDM Annual Report for Fiscal Year 
1959 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960) , 
pp. 57-63. 

16 

' Maxam MS, pp. 102-103. No such divestiture occurred 
during the three-year life of the new agency but, as we shall 





Congressional Deliberations on the Plan 


The Budget Bureau, ODM, and FCDA endorsed the basic 
findings and recommendations of the McKinsey study, and 
vigorously supported the President's plan. Testifying be¬ 
fore the HolifieId Subcommittee in May 1958, William F. 

Finan, Assistant Director, Management and Organization, Bureau 
of the Budget, Gordon Gray, Director of Defense Mobilization, 
and Leo A. Hoegh, Federal Civil Defense Administrator, all 
stressed the urgent need for adoption of the plan. The vital 
powers relating to survival in the event of a nuclear attack, 
they contended, should be lodged in no officer of the Govern¬ 
ment short of the President himself. The greatest flexibil¬ 
ity of delegation was deemed imperative for adequate adjust¬ 
ment to the rapid changes in weapons technology. Further, 
these witnesses contended, placement directly with the Presi¬ 
dent of authority for nonmilitary defense would greatly im¬ 
prove interagency cooperation. 17 

Points of controversy relating to the plan that were 
raised at the Holifield hearings revolved around the following 
premises: 


see later, it did occur in the 1961 reorganization. It should 
be noted that the staff of the Subcommittee on Reorganization 
of the Senate Committee on Government Operations took the 
view that the main concept of the McKinsey report was that 
most Federal civil defense programs should be conducted through 
Presidential delegation of authority to existing Government 
agencies, and that the functions envisioned for the new agency 
in the Executive Office of the President would be limited to 
overall planning, administration and coordination, and public 
information, education, and training programs; see Staff Memo¬ 
randum No. 85-2—17 SR, May 12, 1958, in Appendix to Legisla— 
five History—Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, p. 209. 

17 . . 

See Civil Defense, Hearings cited in n. 6 above. 
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(1) That the vesting of authority for nonmilitary 
defense directly in the President might clothe the- 
Nation's civil-defense program in an area of "executive 

“privilege. " 

(2) That the. plan in reality was-, a blank check to 
the President, giving him unlimited authority to re¬ 
organize nonmilitary defense functions of the executive 
branch, through the delegation of the authorities vested 
in him, without further congressional approval. 

(3) That Administration witnesses before the sub¬ 
committee could give no indication as to what nonmilitary 
defense functions would be delegated by the President 

or to what executive agencies of the Government the func¬ 
tions would be delegated. 

(4) That if appropriations for civil defense were 
made en bloc to the President, he could allocate them 
to the operating agencies of the executive branch as he 
desired without additional congressional authority or 
control. 

(5) That the plan would not materially augment the 
Nation's civil-defense program, except by elevating its 
prestige in the Government structure by lodging it in 
the Executive Office of the President. 18 

The responses of the witnesses to these points were to 
the effect that: 

18_ . , 

Legislative History--Reorganizati on Plan No. 1 of 
1958 , p. 210.- 
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(1) The director of the new agency in the Exec¬ 
utive Office, as well as other officials to whom delega¬ 
tions of authority might be made, would be directly 

-accountable to the Congress-.-. _„-—_-- 

(2) It was essential the President be given the 
widest latitude to organize or reorganize the Govern¬ 
ment's nonmilitary defense functions as he deemed most 
appropriate to meet the constantly shifting requirements 
of the nuclear-missiles age. 

(3) Future Presidential delegations of authority 
could not be determined at that time. 

(4) No decision had been made as to whether civil- 
defense appropriations would be made to the President 

or directly to the various agencies which would operate 
the programs. Funds were then appropriated directly to 
FCDA for allocation to the various operating agencies. 

(5) The act. of raising the prestige of the 

Federal Civil Defense Administration by placing it in 

the Executive Office of the President alone would 

materially strengthen the Nation's civil-defense pro- 
19 

gram. > 

Although it preferred its own legislative proposal 
(H.R. 2125), the Holified Subcommittee recognized that there 
was little likelihood of its enactment in the face of the 
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President's opposition. "The plain facts of life," the Sub¬ 
committee noted, "also suggest that civil defense is in so 
low a state that nothing could make it worse and something 
could make it better." For these reasons, the Subcommittee 
continued, it "dares hope, despite its doubts and reserva¬ 
tions, that some improvement might be effected by . this re¬ 

organization plan." The Subcommittee expressed its full en¬ 
dorsement of one feature of the plan: 

. . . It promises to put an end to the bickering and 

confusion caused by two competing Federal agencies, 
the FCDA and the ODM. These two agencies would be 
merged. The subcommittee made a recommendation along 
this line 2 years ago. u 

. While thus supporting the plan and hoping for some im¬ 
provement, the Holifield Subcommittee pointed to a number of 
"things to watch for": 

(1) Will this plan be used as a precedent for 
similar transfers of authority to the President? 


(2) Will the transfer of authority under the plan 
be real or nominal, as far as the President's personal 
supervision is concerned? 


(3) Will this plan cause a breakdown of the or¬ 
ganizational base for civil defense and dispersal of 
these functions by delegation even more widely than 
they are now dispersed? 

The subcommittee's experience to date is that 
delegations are means of avoiding responsibilities 
or burdening departments and agencies with unmanage¬ 
able tasks. 


. . . The subcommittee is satisfied that there 
are enough important tasks in civil defense and 


Analysis of Civil Defense Reorganization (Reorganiza¬ 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1958 ), House Report No. 1874 (cited in 
n. 6 above), pp. 22-23. 














mobilization to justify a strong organizational base 
for these activities, even while other governmental 
resources are utilized. Certain of these .tasks, such 
as radiological defense and shelter planning and con¬ 
struction, are so unprecedented and difficult that 
they justify a special entity of government planning 
and working on its own as well as in cooperation with 
other government agencies. 


(4)' Will the new Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization, acting for the President, be able to ride 
herd on government agencies performing delegated func¬ 
tions and to bring about concerted effort and systematic 
progress? 


(5) Will the Executive Office of the President be 
able to accommodate "operating" and field functions? 

If the new agency in the President's Executive Of¬ 
fice fails, as ODM and FCDA have failed, to effectively 
harness government agencies for the tasks of civil de¬ 
fense and mobilization, then it will be obligated to as¬ 
sume many such functions itself. Thereby the Presi¬ 
dent's Executive Office would spawn a great "operating 
agency" performing tasks that appear unsuited to that 
Office and more suited for a separate agency or depart¬ 
ment. 


Clearly, these were highly significant and provocative ques¬ 
tions. The Holifield Subcommittee indicated its intent "to 
follow closely the developments resulting from this plan and 
to report to the Congress at a later date." 21 

No resolution of disapproval of the reorganization plan 
was filed in the House of Representatives. In the other 
Chamber, however, Senator Charles E. Potter, Michigan 


Ibid. , pp. 23-25. Three members of the Subcoxnmitte— 
Congressmen R. Walter Riehlman, Glenard P. Liscomb, and 
William E. Marshall—filed a "Minority Report." They did 
not oppose the Reorganization Plan, but they took exception 
to some of the statements made by the majority of the members, 
and objected to "the general tone of its analysis of the plan" 
ibid., pp. 26-30. 
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Republican, filed a resolution (S. Res. 297), on April 25, 

1958, to establish Senate disapproval. His purpose, he said, 

was to obtain a careful review by Congress which might prove 

"that it is unwise to place an operating agency under the arm 

of a Chief Executive, particularly when the Presidential Of- 

fi~ ce is already burdened with such tremendous responsibil- 
22 

ities." The matter was placed with the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization of the Senate Committee on Government Opera¬ 
tions. 

The Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, held public hearings on June 9, 1958. At 
these hearings, Messrs. Finan, Gray and Hoegh reiterated much 
of their earlier testimony before the Holifield Subcommittee. 
The Humphrey Subcommittee had a chance to review and analyze 

objections to the plan—that it (1) subordinated civil 
defense; (2) gave blank-check authority to the President to 
reorganize nonmilitary defense without further Congressional 
review; (3) inappropriately assigned operating functions to 
the President; (4) overburdened the President or the Director 
of the new agency; (5) would create a possible claim of 
executive privilege"; and (6) failed to produce savings.^ 

22 

Legislative History—Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
h95J3, pp. 2Q3, 211. Many civil defense officials reportedly 
believed that Senator Potter's purpose was to prevent the 
reduction or transfer to Washington of the FCDA headquarters 
staff in Battle Creek; Maxim MS, p. 109. 

23 

Senate Committee on Government Operations, Reorqaniza— 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1958 , Senate Report No. 1717, cited in 
n. 6 above, pp. 8-13. 
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The first point—the possible subordination of the civil 
defense program—was a matter of some concern to the Humphrey 
Subcommittee. A letter from Finan, June 11, 1958, provided 
further clarification and assurances that civil defense would 
not be relegated to an insignificant place in the new agency. 
A major objective of the plan, Finan wrote, was to integrate 
civil defense and defense mobilization activities. The des¬ 
ignation of a subordinate official or unit as a "home" for 
civil defense, he asserted, "would have the effect of down¬ 
grading the entire civil defense program." Retention of an 
internal distinction between civil defense and defense mobi¬ 
lization in the proposed ODCM would result in the continuance 
of the many existing defects of divided responsibilities and 
conflicting leadership and guidance. 

We strongly believe that the desirable organiza¬ 
tional objective is not to retain separate and identifi¬ 
able civil defense and defense mobilization activities, 
but rather to recognize that they are inseparable. To 
this end, we believe that the best organization is one 
that would fully integrate the Office of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
activities with the objective that civil defense will 
be elevated to the level of and incorporated with other 
aspects of nonmilitary defense. 


No person short of the Director of the Office of 
Defense and Civilian Mobilization should be considered 
by the President, the Congress, and the public at 
large as the official responsible for civil defense. 

. . .24 


24 . 

Letter, Finan to Humphrey, June 11, 1958, in Legisla¬ 
tive History—Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 , pp. 173-176. 
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On the strength of the advice of the Humphrey Subcom¬ 
mittee, the Senate Committee on Government Operations recom¬ 
mended against passage of the resolution of disapproval. In 
its report on June 17 , 1958.the—Committee made several sig¬ 
nificant points. First, it requested that the new agency re— 
pottduring.the first session of the next Congress on the or¬ 

ganization established for nonmilitary defense functions, on 
improvements in the conduct of these functions, and whether 
additional statutory authority was needed to strengthen the 
overall program. 

Second, the Committee pointed to dissatisfaction ex¬ 
pressed during the hearings over the name selected for the 
new agency Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. The 
first part of that name, "Office of Defense," might be con¬ 
fused with Defense Department operations, and the words 
"Civil Defense" did not appear in the title. It was too late 
to amend the name without rejecting the plan. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the agency be given a more ap¬ 
propriate name by legislation after the effective date of the 
Reorganization Plan. The Committee also objected to the re¬ 
location to Washington of some 800 FCDA employees in Battle 

Creek, unless complete justification was presented to 
25 

Congress. 

25 

Senate Committee on Government Operations, Reorqani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1958 , Senate Report No. 1717, pp. 14- 
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The Senate took no further action on S. Res. 297; and, 
so, the Reorganization Plan became effective July 1, 1958. 

The same day, President Eisenhower issued Executive Order 10773, 
delegating to the Director of ODCM all functions transferred 
to the President by the Reorganization Plan, and vesting the 
Director "with power of redelegation." 26 And legislation was 
quickly enacted, August 26, 1958, changing the name of the 
new agency from "Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization" 

p n 

to "Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization." 

Thus, in the summer of 1958, the Director of OCDM was 
in the position of exercising single direction- of nonmilitary 
defense on behalf of the President. In effect, he was the 
President's "Chief of Staff" for all nonmilitary defense 
activities. Because of the nature and importance of his 
duties, he was tc be a statutory member of the National Se¬ 
curity Council, and he also served as a regular member of 
the President's Cabinet. All this, together with a broadened 
legislative mandate, held out high hopes for strong leader¬ 
ship of Federal, State and local nonmilitary defense activ¬ 
ities. 

26 , 

The Executive order is reproduced in the Appendix to 
Legislative History—Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 , 
pp. 215-219, and as Appendix 2 to OCDM, Annual Report for 
FY 1959 , pp. 61-63. 

27 

Public Law 85-763, approved Aug. 26, 1958; see Legis¬ 
lative History—Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 , pp. 198- 
202. Executive Order 10782, issued September 6, 1958, 
amended Executive Order 10773 to reflect this change; ibid., 
p. 221; Appendix 3 to OCDM Annual Report for FY 1959 , p. 65. 
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In expressly authorizing the establishment of Regional 
Offices, the 1958 Reorganization Plan provided a device for 
central direction and leadership of the field establishments 
of the Federal agencies which would be called upon to per¬ 
form emergency functions throughout the country. Operating 
under delegations from th e Director of OCDM,theseRegional 
Offices could be expected to plan effectively for, coordinate 
and direct Federal assistance (Including such military sup¬ 
port as could be rendered) to stricken areas in an attack. 

The States and localities could now look to one organization 
for guidance and assistance in planning for the effective use 
of their skills and resources, along with those of the entire 
Federal Government, in meeting emergency needs. Pointing to 
these and other benefits, OCDM concluded its analysis of the 
1958 reorganization on a hopeful note: 

Thus, organizational arrangements were provided which 
could assure that the problems of overlapping jurisdic¬ 
tion, duplication of effort and conflicting direction 
and guidance which had plagued both the civil defense 
and defense mobilization activities would, in one 
sweep, be wiped away.28 

CIVIL DEFENSE IN OCDM 

In the 1958 reorganization, FCDA Administrator Hoegh 
was named Director of OCDM, and ODM Director Gordon Gray was 
named Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. OCDM saw fiscal 1959 as marking "a new era" for 

2 8 

Legislative History—Reorganizati on Plan No. 1 of 
195 8 , p. xvi. 
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civil defense and defense mobilization. Their merger into 
OCDM and the establishment of the new agency in the Executive 
Office of the President, OCDM stated in its report for that 
year, "gave increased stature and unity to our nonmilitary 
defense effort." The Nation, OCDM asserted, now had "a solid 
organizational base for building a unified national nonmili- 
tary defense program." Hoegh expressed the same thoughts 
in the fall of the following year. Although the Nation had 
only begun to realize "the true magnitude of the change," he 
said, the reorganization could be expected to "continue to 

pay multiple dividends in improved operations in the 

, . „ 3 0 

future. 

Organization and Management 

With a staff originally totaling some 1,400 people, OCDM 
proceeded to coordinate and direct nonmilitary defense activ¬ 
ities throughout the Nation. In response to the concept of 
an integrated program, Hoegh set up OCDM's internal organiza¬ 
tion along functional lines (see fig. 4, p. 276). The agency's 
national headquarters was in Washington; Battle Creek con¬ 
tinued as the "operational headquarters." An eighth regional 
office was established in March 1959 (see fig. 5, p. 277). OCDM 
undertook to strengthen the regional capability in fulfillment 

29 

0CDM f Annual Report for FY 1959 , p. 1; Joint Committee 
on Defense Production, Eighth Annual Report , p. 123. 

30 

U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Ninth Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee 
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of the broadened responsibilities resulting from the merger. 
Plans were approved to establish protected operating sites 
the eight regional offices, to enable them to carry out 


Federal res 

pcnsibilities if the central 

Government were 


lost. One, 

in 1961. 31 

at Denton, Texas, was under 

construction early 

/ 


A central feature of OCDM operations was the delegation 
of emergency preparedness responsibilities to existing Federal 
departments and agencies. By the end of fiscal 1961, 14 
Emergency Preparedness Orders had been issued, 1.6 were pend¬ 
ing approval, and three were in preparation (see Table 5, 

P* 279). Under these assignments, 10 Executive departments and 
23 independent agencies had primary or support•responsibil¬ 
ities. OCDM retained primary responsibility for communica¬ 
tions, transportation, stabilization, damage assessment, 
and ioi monitoring radiological defense. State and local 
governments had primary responsibility for maintaining law 
and order, with support from the Justice Department. 

The Director chaired two advisory boards: the' Civil and 
Defense Mobilization Board established by Executive Order 
10773 of July 1, 1958 (amended by Executive Order 10782 of 
September 6, 1958, and the Civil Defense Advisory Council 
established under the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

22_ Defense Production, With Material on Mobilization from 

Depar tments and Agencies , 86th Cong., 2d sess., House Report 
No. 1193 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), 
p. 91. 


Ellis Report cited in n. 13 above. 






Table 5 —Emergency alignments of Federal department, and agencies’ 
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.The American National Red Cross extended its liaison repre¬ 
sentation to the OCDM regional offices. As in earlier years, 
numerous other groups and committees provided advice and 
counsel in the development,-,-planning and execution of specific 
nonmilitary defense programs. 


Forward Thrusts of Civil Defense 


OCDM got off to a good start. Hoegh and Peterson before 
him had been pressed by the Congressional committees to de¬ 
velop an overall preparedness plan to 'ensure that all efforts 
were directed toward established objectives. Expanding on 
Peterson's 1956 plan, Hoegh and his staff proceeded to de¬ 
velop a comprehensive program to ensure the protection of the 
population and the survival of the Nation in the event of an 
enemy attack. In his testimony on the 1958 Reorganization 
Plan, Hoegh told the Holifield Subcommittee that this plan 
(then still a working draft), in conjunction with the FCDA- 
ODM merger and the broadened Federal responsibility and 
authority to support State and local efforts, would do much 
in providing the leadership, direction and coordination needed 
for an effective civil defense.^ 

In October 1958, President Eisenhower promulgated this 
plan, entitled "National Plan for Civil Defense and Defense 
Mobilization"—a comprehensive blueprint with some 40 annexes 



pp. 


32 

Legislative History—Reorganization Plan No. 1* of 1958, 
183-189.-- 





setting forth nonmilitary courses of action by governments 
and citizens at all levels and guiding further program de¬ 
velopment to enable the Nation "to survive, recover, and 
win." In essence, the plan was a statement of principles, 
responsibilities, requirements, and broad courses of action. 
The suporting annexes covered the entire range of civil de¬ 
fense and mobilization functions under three principal con¬ 
tingencies: international tension; limited war situations 
in which the armed forces were engaged overseas with no "im¬ 
mediate expectation" of a nuclear attack on the United 

States; and general war, including a massive nuclear at- 
33 

tack. OCDM considered the completion and issuance of 
this plan as "foremost" among its accomplishments in its 
first year of life. 34 

By the end of its second year, OCDM pointed with op¬ 
timism to the "firm foundation" which it had built for non¬ 
military defense. "Some major basic elements of this 
foundation," OCDM reported, were: 

1. The increasing stature and unity of the effort 
resulting from the creation of OCDM in the Executive 
Office of the President. 

2'. The National Plan, with supporting plans in 
each State, 240 metropolitan areas, and some 50 percent 
of the counties. 

33 

Executive Office of the President, OCDM, The National 
Plan for Civil and Defense Mobilization , Oct.- 1958. ■-"- 

34 

OCDM, Annual Report for FY 1959, pp. 1-3. 
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3. Broadened Federal responsibility and greater 
latitude in supporting the States in their implementa¬ 
tion of the Plan. 

_ 4 __ F lexible plans for us e in a limited war ("plan 
C") and in the event of a devastating attack upon the 
United States ("plan D-minus"). 


5. Prosecution of major OCDM programs throughout 
the Nation "with increasing vigor and support." 

OCDM recognized that "foundations" and "plans" were of value 
"only to the extent that they are instrumental in producing 
action." Accordingly, much of the fiscal 1960 report re¬ 
lated how plans "have been and are being converted into 
action on all fronts of civil defense and defense mobiliza¬ 
tion programs." OCDM highlighted principal results of these 
actions in 10 categories, as follows: 

1■ An excellent warning system .--Warning can be sent 
"to 377 points in 15 seconds and 5,000 local points 
in an average time of 7 minutes. 

2• An excellent communications network .—Wire communica¬ 
tions connecting OCDM's relocation site. Opera¬ 
tional Headquarters, regional office, and State 
civil defense offices are being backed up by a 
radio network. 



3• Successful preparations for the continuity of gov¬ 
ernments .—The executive branch of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has active programs in all phases of these 
preparations. Most States and many local govern¬ 
ments are following this example. 

4• An expanding radiological defense monitoring sys¬ 
tem-—An estimated 1,500 Federal and 10,000 State 
and local monitoring stations are in existence. 

Strong field organization^ —The qight Regional Of¬ 
fices of OCDM have been strengthened with the help 



5. 
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of other Federal departments. Protected sites have 
been planned for all Regional Offices and construc¬ 
tion on one site is to begin in December of 1960. 

6. The National Shelter Policy .—Through the Federal 
role of education, example, and leadership, the 
National Shelter Policy has—generally been ac¬ 
cepted. A recent Gallup Poll reported that 71 per¬ 
cent of the population favor fallout shelters. 
Thousands of persons are building shelters, and 
many industries are providing shelters. 

7. Civil defense stockpile .--The stockpile of survival 
items contains medical supplies and engineering 
equipment, including approximately 1,400 preposi¬ 
tioned emergency hospitals. 

8. Stockpiles of strategic and critical materials and 
food .--Government inventories of specification- 
grade strategic and critical materials stored for 
emergency use totaled more than $7 billion at 

June 30, 1960, market prices. In addition, the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation stockpile contained suf¬ 
ficient food supplies for postattack recovery. 

9. National Defense Executive Reserve .--Approximately 
2,250 leaders from industry, labor, business, edu¬ 
cation, and various organizations are prepared to 
help carry out the emergency mobilization functions 
of the Federal Government. 

10. Industry readiness .--Many industries are prepared 

for emergency operations and are leading the■Nation 
by example and accomplishments in their prepared¬ 
ness programs. 

The above-cited actions and accomplishments,. OCDM believed, 

demonstrated the soundness of "the foundation and the plans 

for the Nation's nonmilitary defense." The building and 

strengthening of these action programs on the basis of this 

foundation and these plans, OCDM emphasized, "must continue, 

with unceasing vigor, to correct deficiencies as they arise 

35 

and provide dynamic leadership for the future." 


35 

Executive Office of the President, OCDM, Annual Re¬ 
port of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization for 







Deficiencies in OCDM Efforts 


Commendable as Hoegh's efforts were, OCDM was not 
destined to survive in the change of Administrations from 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to John F. Kennedy in 1961. The agen¬ 
cy's track record with Congress on funding was no better 
than that of its antecedent agencies. Even from the vantage 
point of the Executive Office, OCDM could not elicit the 
vigorous Presidential leadership needed to wrest from Con¬ 
gress adequate appropriations- or to propose a meaningful 
shelter program. It was only after two turndowns and a 
strong message from the President that Congress voted money 
in January l961--$6 million--for Federal contributions to the 
States for civil defense personnel and administrative expenses 
In the meantime, in the absence of financial assistance, 

State and local governments continued to lag in their civil 
defense preparations. 

Alluding to this problem, among others, besetting OCDM, 
Frank B. Ellis, the new OCDM Director in the Kennedy 


Fisca l Year 1960 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, 1961), pp. 1-3 and passim ; see also U.S. Congress, 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, Tenth Annual Report 
of th e Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion , 78th Cong., 1st Sess., Senate Report No. 1 (Washing¬ 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961), pp. 71-109. 

36 

In this message to Congress on August 25, 1959, 
President Eisenhower asked for $12 million to match funds 
spent by State and local governments for personnel and ad¬ 
ministrative costs under authority of the 1958 Amendments 
to the Federal Civil Defense Act. Such matching funds, he 
said, were needed to strengthen civil defense at the St^te 
and local levels—"the very heart of civil defense"--and to 
"give tangible evidence of Federal leadership in encouraging 
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Administration, made a special .point, in his advice to 
Kennedy in February 1961, of the need for Presidential 
leadership in getting across to the public the importance 
that the Federal Government, especially the military, placed 
upon civil defense. 

. . . There must be a clear and unequivocal explana¬ 
tion by the President of the essential role that 
actually isassigned tocivilanddefense mobilization 
in the total defense program and the national strategy. 
The conclusion that this program is not important to the 
President must be dispelled first, so that Congressional 
support can be obtained. 

To erase public apathy and gain public.support, Ellis.said, 

there was need for a judicious message from the President, 
putting over three principles: 

(a) Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization are vital 
to National Defense; without them, deterrence is 
endangered. 

(b) Survival of the.immediate effects of the attack is 
possible under a sensible civil defense program; 
the program is technically and financially feasi¬ 
ble. 

(c) A fruitful and productive life is possible in the 
years after the war; emphasize that the better the 
civil defense measures taken, the quicker we can re¬ 
turn to our high standard of living. 7 

There were other shortcomings in the OCDM program. The 
National Plan was criticized for not being more definite. 
While OCDM made substantial improvements in integrating its 
own planning, much more remained to be done to extend this 


State and 'local governments to prepare the defense for the 
people"; see Congressional Record—House , Aug. 27, 1959, 
p. 17237; Congressional Record—Sen ate, August 31, 1959, 
p. 17367. ~ ' 
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integration to all other Federal agencies, the States, and 
the local governments. There were gaps in State and local 
survival plans and in Federal plans for providing resources 
for national security, especially in respect to the manage¬ 
ment of resources and the re-establishment of the economy 
after an attack. Blast and fallout protection of most of 
the operating sites of the OCDM regional offices was still 
in the planning stage, and few emergency seats of the States 
and larger cities had protected facilities. 

Perhaps more than any other factors explaining the early 
demise of OCDM was the lack of sufficient progress in imple¬ 
menting the President's National Shelter Policy with its 
emphasis on the self-help principle. Studies by OCDM, the 
RAND Corporation, the Stanford Research Institute and others 
had shown that fallout shelters could reduce casualties by 
50 percent or more. OCDM tried to implement the National 
Shelter Policy with information programs; guides on tech¬ 
niques for conducting shelter surveys, modifying structures 
to provide better shelter, and equipping shelters; initia¬ 
tion of a $4.3 million, two-year prototype shelter construc¬ 
tion program expected to produce 935 shelters (78 community- 
type, 257 family-type, and 600 demonstration units); a direc¬ 
tive requiring Federal departments and agencies to include 
shelter in new Federal buildings beginning in fiscal 1960; 
and encouragement of shelter planning in considering Federal 
loan and grant programs. All these activities helped to 
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stimulate public interest, but they did not lead to the 
construction of many shelters. 38 Clearly, the "do-it- 
yourself" program could not be counted upon to produce the 
fallout shelters needed to protect the population in a 
nuclear war. 

Continuing Pressures for Protection from Radioactive Fallout 
The Holifield Special Subcommittee on Radiation .—in the 
summer of 1959, a Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, under the chairmanship of 
Congressman Holifield, completed a series of public hearings 
on the biological and environmental effects of nuclear war. 
This was in the nature of a step-by-step examination of the 
all-important question--What lies beyond the brink of a nu¬ 
clear war? The Subcommittee assumed that 224 targets were 
hit with nuclear weapons having the destructive power of 
1,446 million tons of TNT. It also assumed that an additional 
ki-l.J-i-O n tons were dropped on targets in the attacking 
country and in Western Europe. Thus, the scenario assumed 
the detonation of approximately 4,000 megatons for purposes 
of calculating worldwide fallout. 

This was seen as a "moderate" attack against the United 
States, and the Nation's foremost experts were called in to 
analyze the consequences of such an attack. While the Sub¬ 
committee's main focus was on the biological and environmental 

OO 
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effects, the hearings brought out important testimony on the 
technical possibility of reducing those effects through "non¬ 
military protective measures" or what Holifield considered 
more appropriate "survival measures." On August 27, 1959, 
Holifield gave his House colleagues a preview of the Sub- 

ccmmittee's findings which were then in press..Witnesses 

stressed that man and nature would ultimately recover, but 
they did not minimize the effects of such an attack. These 
experts, Holifield reported, found that while the blast and 
thermal effects caused the greatest physical damage and the 
largest number of human casualties, "the most important hazard 
faced by survivors of the attack was that posed by radio¬ 
active fallout, which gradually enveloped a large part of the 

3 q 

total national area."'" 

In the absence of adequate protection, Holifield indi¬ 
cated, the impact of this assumed attack would have been 
catastrophic. 

Under conditions existing today, more than one- 
fourth of the dwellings in the United States would 
have been destroyed and damaged beyond repair. An¬ 
other one-fourth would require major repairs. 

Outside the areas of blast and thermal damage, 
another one-fourth of our dwellings would have been 
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Chet Holifield, "The Effects of Nuclear War," Congres¬ 
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Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Special Subcommittee on 
Radiation, Hearings, Biological and Environmental Effects of 
Nuclear War , 86th Cong., 1st Sess. , 1959, and Summary Anal- 
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so severely contaminated by radioactive fallout that 
they would require major decontamination. Of these, 
some 2h million dwellings would have to be abandoned 
for periods of extending up to several months. 

Of far greater importance, this attack would have 
cost the lives of approximately 49 million Americans . 
and would have caused serious injury to another 20 
million. 

In addition, certain genetic hazards, about which 
.3 great deal remains to be learned, and various prob¬ 
lems resulting from the environmental contamination 
would have been produced by this attack. 

And yet, the expert testimony presented to the Subcommittee 
indicated that moderate shelter protection against fallout 
under conditions of the assumed attack "could reduce the num¬ 
ber of fatalities from approximately 25 percent of the U.S. 
population to about 3 percent." The cost of providing this 
moderate protection for 200 million people was estimated at 
between $5 billion and $20 billion, depending on the use made 
of existing facilities—a one-time expenditure approximating, 
at the most,one-half the yearly expenditures for military 
defense.^ 

Continuing his remarks as a member of Congress, and not 

as chairman of this Special Subcommittee, Holifield presented 

his personal view of the requirements for survival. On the 

basis of his 10-years' observation of "the grim and brutal 

facts of weapon technology," he said: 

. . . I have “been shocked and appalled by our failure— 
or I should say, our refusal—to do anything to protect 
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our people from the devastating effects of nuclear 
weapons in the event this Nation is attacked. The 
executive branch has refused to develop an effective 
national program for the protection of our people, 
and the Congress has not been willing to -appropriate 
large funds for civil defense in the absence of a 
realistic Executive plan. 

As a consequence, the people of America now stand 
unshielded from the horrifying effects of a possible 
nuclear.attack. 1 _-.. 


The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, he went on to say, "was 
outmoded upon enactment." The 1958 change to "joint" respon¬ 
sibility was meaningless because the term was undefined, and 
no one in the Executive Branch could tell him exactly what 
that meant. And as for the 1958 reorganization, elevating 
FCDA "to a privileged place in the President's office," the 
program and policy of Federal civil defense had not changed. 

The need for shelter, Holifield conceded, was getting 
increasing recognition as the necessary starting point of an 
effective civil defense. OCDM was no longer advocating 
"mass evacuation to the open countryside." Instead, OCDM 
was advising people to build their own shelters. Holifield 
noted, however, that despite OCDM's "do-it-yourself" exhorta¬ 
tions, "few if any home shelters are being constructed." 

Once again, he pointed to the failure of national leadership. 

The largest single obstacle to effective civil 
defense in this country has been a pointblank refusal 
by the national leadership to recognize the civil 
defense problem as one that can be solved. Lip- 
service has been given within the executive branch 
and in Congress, but no positive action has been 
taken. 
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Every year OCDM conducts an Operation Alert exer¬ 
cise which demonstrates our complete inability to cope 
with the effects of a possible nuclear attack without 
the provision of shelters. But an executive branch 
recommendation for a national shelter construction 
program has not been forthcoming. 

The National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have been briefed time and time 'again on this 
problem, and I think it is one of the great tragedies 
of our time that these two important bodies have not 

properly - advised, the -President of.our.civil defense 

requirements. 

One fundamental fact that has not been faced is that 
the protection of our people from the devastating ef¬ 
fects of a possible enemy attack is a constitutional 
responsibility of the Federal Government. Whether the 
enemy strikes at our military forces or at Keokuk, Iowa, 
or at any other point in the United States, the defense 
problem is national in scope and must be dealt with by 
action of the Federal Government. 4 

Governors' Conference Report and Resolution on Civil 
Defense .--A call for immediate action on a nationwide, fallout 
shelter program also came at the 51st Annual Governors Con¬ 
ference at San Juan, Puerto Rico, August 5, 1959. Its Special 
Committee on Civil Defense, chaired by Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of New York, took note of the National Plan for 
Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization, developed under the 
leadership of their former colleague. Governor Hoegh, 
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indicating the responsibility of every individual to be 
prepared to exist in a fallout shelter area, without outside 
help, for at least two weeks following a nuclear attack. Few 
families in any State, the committee noted, were so prepared. 
Unless prompt steps were taken to protect the people against 
fallout, the entire national defense effort could be rendered 
meaningless. The committee saw "reason for optimism” in the 
studies which indicated that protection from fallout could 
be achieved at a cost that "need not be prohibitive." 4 ^ 

On the basis of this report, the Governors' Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling, among other things, 
for responsible government officials at all levels —Federal, 
State, and local to "take immediate steps to assist and 
encourage the people of this country to prepare themselves 
successfully to survive radioactive fallout and other aspects 
of an enemy nuclear attack ..." They called for an early 
meeting of their Committee on Civil Defense with the Presi¬ 
dent, the Nation's military leaders, and other representa¬ 
tives of the Executive and legislative branches "for an in¬ 
tensive review of the nature of the nuclear hazard and the 
cooperative steps which are available to government—Federal, 
State, and local—for the nuclear protection of our people." 44 


"Report of the Special Committee on Civil Defense of 
the Governors' Conference," in Congressional Record—Senate, 
Aug. 31, 1959, p. 17366. -- — -—— 
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The Governors' program was based on a plan developed for 
New York State by Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. That plan 
proposed mandatory construction of shelters by citizens, 
mofification of existing structures to provide fallout pro¬ 
tection, and stockpiling of emergency supplies by individual 
citizens to enable them to exist during an attack. In ef¬ 
fect , the New York State plan would have made mandatory the 
Eisenhower Administration's voluntary shelter program. 

The Rockefeller committee met at the White House with 

Eisenhower, Hoegh, and other Administration officials, 

January 25, 1960, "to review the nature of the nuclear hazard 

and the steps which should be taken for protection from fall- 
m 45 

ou ^’ Participants generally agreed on the need for an im¬ 

proved civil defense, including a program of fallout protec¬ 
tion for the Nation's population. Upon completion of the 
conference, the Rockefeller committee issued a statement 
stressing various reasons why "fallout protection for our 
citizens is imperative"—the credibility of our foreign policy; 
success of our efforts to assure peace; the effectiveness of 
our military deterrence; our capability to resist nuclear 
blackmail; and our national survival "in the event some ag¬ 
gressor should do the unthinkable and unleash a nuclear at¬ 
tack upon us." Based on the presentation it heard at the 
conference, the committee expressed the belief 
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■lout protection for our people is essen¬ 
ce there will be many problems, a very 
protection from fallout can be achieved, 

•evable now and achievable at a cost within 
; ~ r people and nation. We also believe that 
srnment should participate more actively 
..e leadership, the financial support and 
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ved in the near future. ° 
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s "harrowing projection" of some 50 n 
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The Governors' program was based on a plan developed for 
New York State by Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. That plan 
proposed mandatory construction of shelters by citizens, 
mofification of existing structures to provide fallout pro¬ 
tection, and stockpiling of emergency supplies by individual 
citizens to enable them to exist during an attack. In ..ef¬ 
fect , the New York State plan would have made mandatory the 
Eisenhower Administration's voluntary shelter program. 

The Rockefeller committee met at the White House with 

Eisenhower, Hoegh, and other Administration officials, 

January 25, 1960, "to review the nature of the nuclear hazard 

and the steps which should be taken for protection from fall- 
, i,45 

out. Participants generally agreed on the need for an im¬ 

proved civil defense, including a program of fallout protec¬ 
tion for the Nation's population. Upon completion of the 
conference, the Rockefeller committee issued a statement 
stressing various reasons why "fallout protection for our 
citizens is imperative"—the credibility of our foreign policy; 
success of our efforts to assure peace; the effectiveness of 
our military deterrence; our capability to resist nuclear 
blackmail; and our national survival "in the event some ag¬ 
gressor should do the unthinkable and unleash a nuclear at¬ 
tack upon us." Based on the presentation it heard at the 
conference, the committee expressed the belief 
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. that fallout protection for our people is essen¬ 
tial, that, while there will be many problems, a very 
high degree of_protection from fallout can be achieved, 
that it is achievable now and achievable at a cost within 
the reach of our people and nation. We also believe that 
the federal Government should participate more actively 
in providing the leadership, the financial support and 
the inducements which must be forthcoming if an effec¬ 
tive program of fallout protection for all our people 
is to be achieved in the near future. 

PresidentEisenhower, however, continuedto oppose large 

Federal outlays for a fallout shelter system, and he rejected 

the Rockefeller proposal. And soon thereafter, the New York 

State Legislature turned down the Rockefeller shelter plan 

for that State. 47 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey's Critique .—Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey agreed with the basic concept that civil defense 
was a joint responsibility of the Federal Government and the 
States and localities and that the full potential of all three 
levels of government had to be mobilized to withstand the wide¬ 
spread destruction of nuclear weapons. Nevertheless, Humphrey 
believed that the Federal Government "must bear the primary 
responsibility for our nonmilitary defense, and demonstrate 
that it is prepared to discharge it." Addressing the Senate 
on August 31, 1959, 48 Humphrey called attention to the find¬ 
ings of the Holifield Special Subcommittee on Radiation. The 


46 Ibid., p. 3. 

For a good discussion of these and ensuing developments 
in what Dr. Blanchard categorized as "The Politicization of 
Civil Defense," see Blanchard MS, pp. 237-242, and supporting 
documentation. . 3 
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latter's "harrowing projection" of some 50. million deaths 
in "a limited to medium range attack," Humphrey said, "il¬ 
lustrates the appalling nakedness of America's defenses 
against nuclear weapons" and "makes clear the urgent need for 
a fresh, critical appraisal of the Federal Government's civil 
defense program." 

If, after almost 10 years of civil defense planning, 
the Government's capability to protect the population 
of the United States is as ineffective as these officials 
[who testified at the Special Subcommittee hearings] 
indicate, it is high time we face the problem of survival 
in the thermonuclear age squarely—and do something 
about it. ° 

Humphrey was aware of the advances that had been made 
in civil defense—in communications, shelter research, radio¬ 
logical monitoring, maintenance of government in emergency, 
stockpiling, and many other areas. He knew of the national 
plan, the nationwide exercises, the command centers estab¬ 
lished for emergency operations, the detailed "survival pro¬ 
jects" that had been developed, the assignment of. responsi¬ 
bilities for the conduct of the Nation's civil defense, and 
the extensive efforts to inform the American citizens of 
actions they should take before, during, and after a nuclear 
attack. Despite all this, Humphrey asserted, the Nation's 
"actual defenses" against a massive nuclear attack were largely 
in the "blueprint" stage. 

. . . Incredible as it is, after 10 years of planning 
and study, there are still not even the beginnings of 

• 49 Ibid., p. 17364. . 
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a shelter program which could protect millions of 
Americans beyond the blast area from a nuclear explosion, 
and which could assure that the Nation would be able to 
pick itself off its feet and restore at least vital 
services within a reasonably short time. 50 

The finest long-range plans, survival projects, and blueprints 
for civil defense, "without the resources, operational capa¬ 
bility, and facilitiesto implement them on a moment's notice," 


Humphrey emphasized, provided no more than "a paper defense" 

against the dangers of nuclear warfare. 

....• realistic protection from radiation, rehabilita¬ 
tion of communities, restoration of the economy—these 
are the indispensable fundamentals of defense against 
nuclear weapons. 1 

These observations, Humphrey indicated, were not made in 

cr iticism of OCDM, nor of civil defense officials or workers 

at any level. "The default in civil defense," he said, lay 

irt the Congress, at the White House, and in the Government's 

highest strategy councils." As he saw it, the appropriation 

of $45 million to $50 million for civil defense—"less than 

a tenth of 1 percent of our total military budget"—was. 

52 V 

Humphrey asserted, "nothing more than a gesture." There 
was sufficient evidence that with adequate protective mea¬ 
sures taken in advance, "the Nation could sustain itself, the 
Government could continue to function, and the great majority 
of the population could be saved" even under massive nuclear 
attack. What was urgently needed. Senator Humphrey concluded, 
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. . .. is a complete recasting of Federal policy, a 

cold, calculating reassessment of the inadequacies 
of our present defenses against nuclear weapons 
and establishment of a Federal program which will 
provide realistic defense against them. 

The cost may be great compared to present ex¬ 
penditures, but the cost of continued default by 
the Federal Government in this vital area of 
national security, could, by comparison, be of incal- 

..culable consequence should a nuclearstrikeagainst 

this country ever be made. 33 

Holifield Hearings in 1960 .--Back again in 1960, this 
time wearing his hat as chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Military Operations, Holifield investigated OCDM's shelter 
policy, post-attack planning, and the relation of civil de¬ 
fense to the missile program. 5 ^ Responses to a Subcommittee 
questionnaire sent out to the State Governors and mayors of 
the largest cities gave no cause for optimism about the 
President's National Shelter Policy. Hoegh struck a more 
hopeful note, but the Subcommittee voiced the conviction, 
held even before the hearings began, that civil defense 
throughout the Nation was "in a deplorable state." 55 Nor 
was the Subcommittee satisfied with what was being accom¬ 
plished in post-attack planning, especially under the philos- 
ophy that the individual would have to provide for his own 


53 Ibid., p. 17366. 
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U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Hearings, Civil Defense—1960 , 86th Cong., 2d Sess. 
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shelter and supplies for perhaps as much as four weeks after 
an attack. 56 

The third part of the hearings, on the relationship 
between cifvll~defense ari d the missile program, brought out 
some significant testimony. Holifield and others voiced the 
fear that an enemy assault on the missile sites mightsubject 
the entire population and much of the Nation's food resources 
to radioactive fallout. They suggested moving the missiles 
out to sea, like the Polaris on Navy submarines. But a num¬ 
ber of reasons were cited why such small missiles would not 
suffice in a counterforce strategy. At these hearings, 
several high-ranking military officials expressed reluctance 
to support an expenditure of $20 billion on a nationwide 
shelter program.^ 

The Holifield Subcommittee's report on these hearings 
was highly critical, and it made clear that this was not a 
personal criticism of Governor Hoegh or any other individual. 
The issue of survival, the Subcommittee asserted, was "too 
grave and too compelling" for personal and partisan commen¬ 
tary. 

. . . Governor Hoegh has acted with commendable zeal and 

energy to "sell" civil defense to the American people. 

5 6 - 

Ibid., Part II; Blanchard MS, p. 245. 

See Blanchard MS, p. 247, for quotations from testi¬ 
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If films and lectures and bales of bulletins and 
"alert" exercises were enough, we would•say that 
Governor Hoegh had brilliantly succeeded. Unfor¬ 
tunately, these activities, however important some of 
them may be, will not of themselves provide shielding 
from deadly radiation in case of enemy attack. ° 

The Subcommittee was not disposed to denegrate "the homespun, 

self-helpvirtuesand the importance of local.initiative,". 

but it was "coldly realistic" about the achievement of 

nationwide shelter protection. 

• • • There- is no sense in -living in a world of make 

believe. If the Federal Government doesn't supply 
the funds and direct a construction program for com¬ 
munal shelters, there will be no national shelter 
program. y 


THE 1961 REORGANIZATION OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
In view of the heavy Congressional fire directed at 
OCDM and its antecedent agencies, it was clear that civil 
defense organization and operations would be closely scru¬ 
tinized by the Kennedy Administration. Upon due considera¬ 
tion, President Kennedy accepted the basic premise on which 
the OCDM had been founded, namely, that the responsibility 
for Federal leadership and coordination of nonmilitary de¬ 
fense was inescapably his. Specific assignments of respon¬ 
sibility for the several elements of the program would be 
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made to the departments and agencies best able to give them 
vigorous support. 

In the process of applying these concepts, OCDM was dis¬ 
mantled. Kennedy placed on the Secretary of Defense the basic 
responsibility for developing an overall national civil de- 
fenseplanand program. Other agencies wouldbeusedin 
carrying out this assignment and in planning related non- 
military defense activities. A much-reduced Office of Emer¬ 
gency Planning (OEP), largely freed of operating responsibil¬ 
ities, would continue as the President's instrument of advice 
and assistance in setting policy and in coordinating the per¬ 
formance of delegated nonmilitary defense functions with the 
total national preparedness program. For a short time, at 
least, as we shall sse in the next chapter, this revamping 
of the nonmilitary defense structure brought for civil de¬ 
fense strong leadership and a larger commitment of Federal 
support than had been made in the past. Our concern now is 
with the events of the 1961 reorganization. 

Advice to the President on Reorganization 

As was to be expected, advice on reorganization came to 
President Kennedy from many sources. One proposal came be¬ 
fore his inauguration as President. While he was still a 
presidential candidate, Senator Kennedy appointed a com¬ 
mittee, chaired by Senator Stuart Symington, to study the or¬ 
ganization and management of the Department of Defense and 
its related agencies. The Symington report, released 
December 5, 1960, recommended sweeping changes in Defense 





organization. From the point of view of this history, it is 
interesting to note that the Symington committee took cogni¬ 
zance of the importance of civil defense by proposing that 
it be made the responsibility of a Unified Command in charge 
of the National Guard and Reserve units of the services.^ 

President-elect Kennedy apparentlypreferredtowait.until 

after the new Secretary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara, was 
on board and had a chance to look into the situation before 

deciding on a course of action. ~.....-. 

Congressman Holifield lost no time to urge the new Presi 
dent to act on civil defense. One of Holifield's colleagues 
on the Military Operations Subcommittee, R..Walter Riehlman, 
announced on the floor of the House, in early May 1961, that 
he was introducing a concurrent resolution which would ex¬ 
press the sense of Congress that the President "should pre¬ 
pare and submit to the Congress a positive program for plac¬ 
ing full civil defense responsibility in the Department of 
Defense.On the other hand, one Democratic Senator, 
Stephen M. Young of Ohio, repeatedly characterized the civil 
defense effect as a "boondoggle," and urged curtailment if 
not abolition of the program. 

The Ellis Report .—From the time of Kennedy's inaugura¬ 
tion until May 25, 1961, when he made his decision public, 
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the reassignment of the Federal responsibility for civil de¬ 
fense was the subject of active discussion by officials of 
the Executive Office and the Defense Department. One very 
pertinent-report was submitted to the President in February/ 
by Frank B. Ellis, a new Orleans attorney whom Kennedy had 
namedtosucceedHoegh as OCDM Director.The conceptsof 
the 1958 reorganization, Ellis stated, "represent a sound 
foundation upon which to build a strong national program." 

But. several deficiencies had to be overcome. ^ 

First, Ellis noted, nonmilitary defense "has not had the 
Presidential sanction and leadership so essential to its 
success." As a consequence, "satisfactory gains have not 
been made in clarifying and expanding the roles of the de¬ 
partments and agencies." Efforts to obtain direct Presidential 
delegations of preparedness functions got bogged down in de¬ 
lays, and the agencies performing nonmilitary defense func¬ 
tions ' have felt they have been doing something for OCDM 
rather than carrying out their own responsibilities in a total 
national security preparedness program." The full develop¬ 
ment of the capabilities of the departments and agencies was 
urgently needed, with more assignments and all by Executive 
orders carrying the full force of Presidential direction, 
rather than Emergency Preparedness Orders issued by OCDM." 

A second problem related to the funding of delegations. 

The Congress and the Executive Branch had disagreed on the 

62 

Ellis Report, pp. 54-61. 






approach to such financing. First the agencies sought funds 
for delegated functions in their own budgets, and later OCDM 
presented a consolidated budget for all delegated programs. 

Both approaches had met opposition in Congress. Ellis urged 
resolution of this problem, to enable the delegate agencies 

to budget for their assigned functions "just.as.they budget 

for their other responsibilities." The notion that they were 
doing something for OCDM, Ellis stated, "must be dispelled," 
and this required that the agencies consider nonmilitary de¬ 
fense functions as part of their normal responsibilities. 

A third problem had to do with the relationship of mil¬ 
itary and nonmilitary defense. Although many authoritative 
studies had established the vital contribution of a strong 
nonmilitary defense to the deterrence of enemy attack, this 
fact, Ellis asserted, "has been too often overlooked." There 
was need, he said, for an effective arrangement within the 
Executive Branch "to properly relate nonmilitary to military 
defense, and to other elements of national strategy in de¬ 
veloping the national budget." 

Furthermore, there was the problem of funding for State 
and local government operations.. A major impediment to 
progress at the State and local levels, Ellis reported, was 
the lack of funds to implement plans and programs. Public 
Law 85-606 in 1958, amending the 1950 Act, permitted for the 
first time the outlay of Federal funds, on a 50-50 matching 
basis, to assist State and local governments in financing their 
civil defense personnel and administrative costs. Yet, it 
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was not. until January 1961 that any funds were made avail¬ 
able. Such support was deemed essential .if the State and 
local governments were to move forward in their nonmilitary 
defense activities. 

As a fifth and final point, Ellis stressed the need for 
OCDM to "divest, itself of all operating f "unctions that can 
be performed by other agencies." Only thus, he said, could 
OCDM assume its proper role in the Executive Office, concen¬ 
trating on the direction and coordination of the total non- 
military defense effort. OCDM staff apparently had been pre¬ 
occupied "with the conduct of civil defense operations pro¬ 
grams, and with determining the Agency's role in directing 
emergency operations." As a consequence, Ellis observed, 
there was a strong tendency to subordinate OCDM's basic plan¬ 
ning and coordinating responsibilities. In his judgment, 

• . . OCDM should plan and develop new programs as 

required by changing concepts in nonmilitary defense, 
but should develop or operate them ONLY until they can 
be delegated to other departments and agencies. 3 

Ellis made various tentative suggestions of how the operating 

activities might be reassigned. Xt should be noted that under 

his concept, only some civil defense activities would have 

devolved on the Department of Defense. 64 

■^^v-i-ce from Other Sources . —Kennedy also asked Carl 
Kaysen r a member of the White House staff, to take a close 

63 Ibid., p. 58. 

64 Ibid., pp. 58-61. 
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look at the entire question. After a month's study, Kaysen . 
reported that OCDM was functioning under outmoded concepts, 
with attendant waste of its limited budget. The civil de¬ 
fense problem, he suggested, should be addressed seriously 
or simply forgotten. Should the President decide to pro¬ 
ceed with civil defense, Kaysen suggested that the budget in 

the shelter field be increased and that direction of the pro- 

65 

gram be assigned to the Department of Defense. 

Others close to the President held diverse views on the 
problem. David Bell, Director of the Budget, and McGeorge 
Bundy, National Security Policy Advisor, opposed substantial 
increases in the civil defense budget on the grounds that 
other programs were more urgent. On the other hand, Defense 
Secretary McNamara came out strongly for increased funding, 
especially for fallout shelters. When he came to office, 
McNamara initiated a series of studies on various defense pro¬ 
grams, including civil defense. These studies showed that 
a shelter program would complement several active defense 
systems and would add to the Nation's deterrent capability. 
McNamara was convinced that the Defense Department could make 
substantial contributions to an effective civil defense. 

C C 

Kerr MS, pp. 247-249; Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1965), p. 613. 

6 6 

Kerr MS, p. 249; U.S. Congress, House, Committee on 
Government Operations, New Civil Defense Program , House 
Report No. 1249, 87th Cong., 1st Sess. , Sept. 20 , 1961, 

p. 16. 
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The President's Decision 

The question was still under discussion within Administra¬ 
tion circles when the President decided. May 25, 1961, to re¬ 
vamp and expand the civil defense effort. In a special mes¬ 
sage to Congress on "Urgent National Needs," Kennedy pledged 
a new start on civil defense. Our retaliatory power, he in¬ 
dicated, must continue to be our primary shield against aggres¬ 
sion. But a comparatively modest investment in community fall¬ 
out shelters, he felt, was the minimum "insurance" which the 
government should give its people in the event of a nuclear 
attack resulting from "an irrational act, a miscalculation, 
an accidental war which cannot be either foreseen or deterred." 

. . . It is insurance we trust will never be needed— 

but insurance which we could never forgive ourselves for 
foregoing in the event of catastrophe. 

Once the validity of this concept is recognized, 
there is no point in delaying the initiation of a 
nationwide long-range program of identifying present 
fallout shelter capacity and providing shelter in new 
and existing structures. Such a program would protect 
millions of people against the hazards of radioactive 
fallout in the event of a large-scale nuclear attack. 

To implement the program, the President said, several steps 
would be taken. First, he was assigning responsibility for 
the program to "the top civilian authority already respon¬ 
sible for continental defense, the Secretary of Defense." He 
deemed it "important that this function remain civilian in 
nature and leadership; and this feature will not be changed." 
Second, OCDM would be reconstituted, with its title changed 
to the' Office of Emergency Planning, "as a small staff agency 
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to assist in the coordination of these functions." Third, 
requests would soon be transmitted to Congress for "a much- 
strengthened Federal-State civil defense program." Such a 


program, Kennedy indicated, 

. . . will provide Federal funds for identifying 

fallout shelter capacity in existing structures, and. 

it will include, where appropriate, incorporation of 
shelter in Federal buildings, new requirements for 
shelter in buildings constructed with Federal assis¬ 
tance, and matching grants and other incentives for 
constructing shelter in State and local, and private, 
buildings. 

Federal appropriations for civil defense in fis¬ 
cal 1962 under this program will in all likelihood 
be more than triple the pending budget requests; and 
they will increase sharply in subsequent years. Fi¬ 
nancial participation will also be required from 
State and local governments, and from private citizens. 
But no insurance is cost-free; and every American 
citizen and his community must decide for themselves 
whether this form of survival insurance justifies the 
expenditure of effort, time, and money. For myself, 

I am convinced that it does. 6/- 


Proposed Realignment of Civil Defense and Defense 
Mobilization Programs 

In his message of May 25, the President presented only 
the general picture of the contemplated reorganization. The 


6 7 

"The President's Civil Defense Message" to Congress, 
May 25, 1961, in U.S. Executive Office of the President, Of¬ 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Documents on Reor¬ 
ganization of Civil Defense , Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1961 (hereinafter cited as Documents on 
Reorganization of Civil Defense ), pp. 1-2. Reflecting on 
the President's decision despite divergent views of White 
House staff members, Steuart Pittman, first director of the 
Office of Civil Defense in the Defense Department, later ob¬ 
served that Kennedy preferred not to wait for full agreement 
.for fear the program might not have gotten launched. Also, 
‘according to Pittman, the President made the case for shelters 
on the basis of "insurance" rather than deterrence because he 
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details came in July from two sources: a memorandum from 
Ellis, dated July 7, 1961; and a study by McKinsey and 
Company submitted about a week later, under another con¬ 


tract with the Bureau of the Budget. Both followed closely 
the concepts and organizational pattern generally set out in 
the President's message. 

The Ellis Memorandu m.—-In his memorandum to the President 
July 7, 1961, Ellis reasserted the concept of Presidential 
leadership and responsibility in the nonmilitary defense 
field. OEP would furnish staff assistance to the President 
in connection with his responsibilities "to plan, determine 
policy for, direct, coordinate, and exercise continuing sur¬ 
veillance over the total nonmilitary defense program." 
Specifically, Ellis stated, OEP would: 

A- Represent you in your dealings with State 
Governors to stimulate vigorous State"and local 
participation in civil defense and resource manage¬ 
ment planning and to make adequate preparations for 
the continuity of State and local civilian political 
authority in the event of nuclear attack. 

B. Assist you in achieving a coordinated and 
harmonious impact on the States and localities on 
the part of the several Federal departments and agen¬ 
cies to which specific nonmilitary defense program 
responsibilities have been assigned. 

C. Assist you in determining the appropriate non- 
military defense roles of Federal departments and 
agencies, enlisting State, local, and private partic¬ 
ipation, mobilizing national support, evaluating 


wanted to avoid provocative language; see Steuart L. Pittman, 
"Government and Civil Defense," in Who Speaks for Civil De¬ 
fense?, ed. Eugene Wigner (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1968), pp. 64-65; Kerr MS, pp. 251-252. 
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progress of the program, and preparing reports 
to the Congress. 

D. Assist you in planning for the manage¬ 
ment of national resources in an emergency, includ¬ 
ing, but not limited to, the postattack period. 

E. Assist you in making plans to deal with 
the overall effects of enemy strikes on human and 
material resources. 

F. Assist you in the development of policies 
concerning the strategic use of national resources 
during the cold war, or in the event of limited war 
and appropriate economic warfare matters such as 
restrictions of imports threatening the .national 
security. 


G. Advise you on the need for Presidential 
declaration of major natural disasters and 
coordinating on your behalf Federal operation in 
connection therewith. 

H. Develop plans for the continuity of 
Federal operations in the event of nuclear attack, 
and for the performance, as necessary, .of such 
emergency activities as the evaluation of remain¬ 
ing resources after an attack, their allocation, 
the control of transportation, the maintenance of 
economic stabilization, and censorship. 

I. Serve as telecommunications coordinator 
for the executive branch. 

J. Assist you in determining policy for, and 
supervising the maintenance of, the strategic 
stockpile. 

In carrying out these functions, the Office of 
Emergency Planning would make fullest use of the de¬ 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government in 
order to maintain a minimum staff both centrally and 
in the field. 

To enlist the vigorous support of the many talents and 
resources of the Defense Department, Ellis recommended that 
the President make the first specific assignment to the 
Secretary of Defense of responsibility for "the total civil 
defense program." Specifically, this would involve: 
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A. The development and execution of a fall¬ 
out shelter program. 

B. The development and execution of a chemical, 
bio logical,.,,.and radiological (CBR) warfare defense--’ 
program. 

C. The assumption of responsibility for trans¬ 
mitting warning of impending attack to civilian 
authorities and to the public,in accordance with 
policies determined by you. 

D. The maintenance of a national communica¬ 
tions network for use by civilian authorities of 
Government postattack. 

E. The development of planning guidance for, 
and emergency assistance to, State and local govern¬ 
ments in such postattack community services as 
health and sanitation services, maintenance of law 
and order, firefighting and control, debris clear¬ 
ance, traffic control, and the provision of ade¬ 
quate water supplies. 

F. The collection of data on location and 
strength of enemy strikes and such assessment of 
their damage as is required to minimize such dam¬ 
age . 

G. The administration of Federal matching 
funds programmed for the strengthening of State 
and local civil defense capabilities. 

H. Assistance to the States and localities 
in the provision of protected facilities to serve 
the requirements of damage control operations and 
to facilitate the OEP plans for the continuity of 
State and local government. 

I. The development and execution of plans for 
making available to State and local governments such 
surplus Federal property as will enhance their 
civil defense capabilities. 

J. The development.^ and maintenance of a cap¬ 
ability to direct, both nationally and in the regions, 
the movement from unattacked areas to attacked areas 
of such.aid and resources as can be made available 
for civil defense operations. 

In the fulfillment of these responsibilities, it 
is contemplated that the Secretary of Defense would 
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avail himself wherever feasible of the capabilities of 
other Federal agencies, as determined by you, by con¬ 
tractual or other agreement. 

Ellis further recommended assignment to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of the Aftsponsibility for 
developing and maintaining a National Emergency Medical Stock 
pile, and to the Department ofAgriculture of responsibility 
for a National Food Stockpile. The proposed assignments, 
Ellis concluded, 

• • .offer promise of an invigorated, meaningful, non¬ 
military defense program, if supported by a larger 
commitment of Federal resources than has been made in 
the past, and buttressed by a continuation of the 
Presidential concern, leadership, and support which 
you have demonstrated. 

To this end 1 pledge my full support and that of 
the staff of the new Office of Emergency Plannina.^ 


The McKinsey Study .--A week following the Ellis memo¬ 
randum, McKinsey & Company submitted its study to the Bureau 
of the Budget. Its purpose was to suggest what responsibil¬ 
ities should be transferred to the Defense Department to ac¬ 
complish the President's stated objective of launching a 
more vigorous and effective program to defend the civilian 
population. 69 Drawing from the experience of 15 years in 


6 8 

Memorandum of July 7, 1961, to President Kennedy from 
OCDM Director Frank B. Ellis, in Documents on Reorganization 
of Civil Defense , pp. 3-5. 

69 

Maxim MS, pp. 133-139. The study, entitled Transfer- 
ring Greater Responsibilities for Nonmilitary Defense to the 
Department of Defense , is reproduced as Appendix 12 to the 
Holifield Subcommittee hearings in 1961 on civil defense; 
see U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Governmental Opera¬ 
tions, Civil Defense—1961, Hearings before Subcommittee, 
August 1-9, 1961, 87th Cong., 1st Sess., 1961. 
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nonmilitary defense activities, the study listed seven prin¬ 
ciples as important guides for the reorganization. In brief, 
these were: 

1* The Nation must be prepared for three different kinds 
of warfare: an all-out nuclear attack, limited war, and the 
continuing cold war. OCDM, the study indicated, had neglected 
preparations for the last two continaenci.es. 

2. There is increasingly more overlapping between mil¬ 
itary and nonmi1itary preparations for war. Full cognizance 
had not been taken of this factor because of the traditional 
fear of military domination of the civilian populace. 

3. There is no longer time to prepare for war after 
hostilities have started. 

4. OCDM hcs not made maximum use of existing governmental 
machinery at any level of government. 

5. The OCDM regional offices provide a reasonably good 
line of communications between Federal, state, and local of¬ 
ficials. However, the existing arrangement would not be 
equal to an attack situation. So, this matter should be 
given proper attention in future considerations. 

6. The President needs a staff organization that can 
assist him in the over-all formulation of nonmilitary defense 
policy, in providing leadership for carrying out this policy, 
and in guiding and coordinating the nonmilitary defense 
efforts of the Federal departments and agencies. OCDM has 
not been able to effectively provide the President with this 
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kind of assistance because of its heavy involvement in 
operating activities. 

7. The Federal nonmilitary defense organization must 
have sufficient flexibility to meet the rapid technological 
changes in enemy capabilities with which it is constantly 
confronted. Vested interests have grown up in OCDM which 
have prevented it from adapting itself to such changes. 70 

In line with these principles, the McKinsey study pre¬ 
sented various alternative organizational arrangements, in¬ 
cluding the transfer of virtually all civil defense func¬ 
tions to the Defense Department. It indicated preference 
for the last-mentioned option, although it posed questions 
as to the desirability of having responsibility for military 
defense and civil defense assigned to the same department. 7 ^" 
Assuming the responsibilities fell to the Defense Department, 
the study considered various options for handling the civil 
defense activities: assignment to an administrator for civil 
defense ranking equally with the three service secretaries; 
assignment to the Secretary of the Army who could delegate 
the operating functions to the 'continental armies; or assign¬ 
ment of civil defense activities throughout the Defense De¬ 
partment, wherever appropriate, to ensure their proper execu¬ 
tion. 

Of these last three options, the McKinsey study ex¬ 
pressed preference for the third, as most likely to provide 

70 — - 

Ibid., pp. 508-510. 

71 Ibid., pp. 510-514. 
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the greatest use of the Department's capabilities in 
strengthening the civil defense program. In connection 
with this third alternative, the study recommended assign¬ 
ment to an assistant to the Secretary of Defense or one of 
the existing Assistant Secretaries of over—all responsibility 
for civil defense activities, in order to keep them from 
getting lost in the Department. 72 

A New Look for Civil Defense 

Executive Order 1095^, July 20, 1961 .—With both the 
Ellis memorandum and the McKinsey study in hand, President 
Kennedy proceeded to give civil defense a new look, which 
hopefully would be more effective and also more acceptable 
to Congress. Executive Order 10952, dated July 20, 1961, 
charged the Secretary of Defense with supervision of the 
Federal programs for the protection of the civilian popula¬ 
tion against nuclear attack. 72 Specifically, he was charged 
with the development and execution of: 

(i) a fallout shelter program; 

(ii) a chemical, biological, and radiological war¬ 
fare defense program; 

. 72 Ibid., pp. 516-517. 

73 

For the full text of Executive Order 10952, see Docu- 
ments on Reorganization of Civil Defense , pp. 6-8. Certain 
functions were reserved to the President. The most important 
of these related to the medical and food stockpiles, the 

Defense Advisory Council, the delegation of civil de¬ 
fense responsibilities to Federal agencies, and the so-called 
Title III" emergency authority of the Federal Civil Defense 
ACt . 
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(iii) all steps necessary to warn or alert Fed¬ 
eral military and civilian authorities, State offi¬ 
cials, and the civilian population; 

(iv) all functions pertaining to communications, 

including a warning network, reporting on monitoring,. 

instructions to shelters, and communications between 
authorities; 

(v) emergency assistance to State and local govern¬ 
ments in a postattack period, including water, debris, 
fire, health, traffic, police, and evacuation capabil¬ 
ities; 

(vi) protection and emergency operational capa¬ 
bility of State anc local government agencies in keep¬ 
ing with plans for the continuity of government; and 

(vii) programs for making financial contributions 
to the States (including personnel and administrative 
expenses) for civil defense purposes. 

In addition, he was to develop and operate a nationwide post¬ 
attack damage assessment program and make necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the donation of Federal surplus property. 

The Director of OCDM (later OEP) was charged with ad¬ 
vising and assisting the President in the following matters: 
(a) determining policy for the total civil defense program, 
including the obtaining of information necessary for such 
policy determinations; (b) reviewing and coordinating the 
civil defense activities of the Federal agencies, including 
their relations with each other and with the States and 
neighboring countries; (c) determining the appropriate civil 
defense roles of Federal agencies, securing nationwide sup¬ 
port for and participation in the civil defense programs, 
evaluating progress of programs, and reporting to Congress 
on such programs; (d) assisting "and encouraging the States 
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to enter into interstate civil defense compacts and enact 
reciprocal civil defense laws; and (e) providing assistance 
to states in negotiating mutual civil defense arrangements 
with other States and neighboring countries. In addition, 
the "OCDM Director was to develop plans, conduct programs, 
and coordinate preparations for continuity of government at 
all levels in the event of attack. 

R e a tec Statements . —Accompanvi no the President's Ex¬ 
ecutive oraer was a White House press release highlighting 
the 1961 reorganization and some of the philosophy underly¬ 
ing it.. In issuing the Executive order, the President said: 

More than ever, a strong civil defense program 
is vital to the Nation's security. Today, civil de¬ 
fense is of direct concern to every citizen and at 
every level of government. 

Civil defense, under the charge of the Secretary of Defense, 
the release reiterated, "will remain civilian in nature and 
leadership." The Executive order, Kennedy was convinced, 
constituted "a step toward achieving, in the form a realis¬ 
tic, strengthened civil defense program, the survival insur¬ 
ance and the increased defensive strength so vital to the 
Nation's security." 

The President instructed the Secretary of Defense, the 
White House indicated, to give "urgent attention" to survey¬ 
ing shelter facilities in existing structures—a task on which 
McNamara had already embarked. Furthermore, the President 
anticipated the early submission to Congress of a request for 
increased funds "for an invigorated civil defense 


program. 
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Kennedy made it clear that civil defense preparations 
would be a governmentwide effort in carrying out a respon¬ 
sibility that rested in him. as President.;.—----- 

In calling upon the resources of the Department of 
Defense to stimulate and invigorate our civil defense 
preparations, I am acting under the basic Federal 
premise that responsibility for the accomplishment of 
civil defense preparations at the Federal level is 
vested in me. In the States and localities, similar 
responsibilities are vested in the Governors and 
local executives. It is my hope that they, too, will 
redouble their efforts to strengthen our civil defense 
and will work closely with the Department of Defense in 
its new assignment. 

Because civil defense reached into virtually every phase of 
government and the national life, Kennedy indicated that he 
would be actively concerned with "the problem of coordinating 
our civil defense preparations with other nonmilitary defense 
preparations required to achieve a strong position for our 
Nation." In this, the President said, he would be repre¬ 
sented and assisted by the Director of OCDM. 

Kennedy played up the OCDM Director's Presidential staff 
role in the civil defense effort and the remaining functions 
relating to the postattack and the "defense mobilization" pro¬ 
grams. He made a special point of complimenting Ellis and 
the OCDM organization on "their vigorous and successful ef¬ 
forts since shortly after Inauguration Day to focus national 
attention on the critical gaps in our civil defense prepara¬ 
tions." The President, the release indicated,, "particularly 
congratulated Mr. Ellis on his constructive attitude in 
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consultations leading to agreement on the new program 
direction. " 7 ^ 

On that same eventful. day-July 20, 1961—both Ellis and 
McNamara issued statements concerning the reorganization of 
civil defense. The President’s actions, Ellis said, "are 
indeed encouraging developments” to those leaders, officials, 

and stout supporters "who have labored these many years 
against such discouraging odds to bring about a state of civil 
defense preparedness an this country." The President, he 
continued, has recognized clearly the importance of civil 
defense preparedness to our national security," and assigned 
major responsibility to "that department of Government which 
can commit the greatest resources to its execution." All 
citizens and particularly the six and one-half million per¬ 
sons who had been devoting their efforts to the cause of 
civil defense, Ellis was confident, "will redouble their ef¬ 
forts now that the prospects are so favorable for an invig¬ 
orated program under the President's leadership." 75 


7 4 T7 , . ^ 

wnite House Press Release ,Tn"iv on i oci ■ _ 

gi Reorgani zation of civil 9^10 ApptrF rit^^ 

Siiia and McNamara did not see ey^-to^ye on the sSSTof 

told tack™e£tain V* “ efense Secretary. Ellis wanted to 
all-or-nnnp in f jmetions, while McNamara insisted on an 

Ellis staved o^fnr * Pre sident sided with McNamara. 

7 s stayed on for a while as OCDM-OEP Director and ro 

EP S L fESLSZ oT cit. . 
P , lanchard MS, P. 278; Kerr MS, pp. 252-253. ^ ' 
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McNamara directed his statement to the task at hand. 

He set forth four "major considerations" by which the De¬ 
fense Department would be guided in undertaking its assigned 


responsibilities: 

(1) The Civil Defense effort must remain under civilian 
direction and control, involving, as it does, the 
survival of every citizen. It requires the 
closest and most sympathetic cooperation between 
the federal civilian authorities and state and 
local governments. 

(2) In the age of thermonuclear war, civil defense 
must be integrated with all aspects of military 
defense against thermonuclear attack. 

(3) The Civil Defense functions of the Department must 
not be permitted to downgrade the military capabil¬ 
ities of our armed forces. 

(4) Whatever expenditures are undertaken for Civil De¬ 
fense projects must be directed toward obtaining 
maximum protection for lowest possible cost. 

The civil defense function, McNamara said, would be organized 

within the Defense Department as "a civilian function," draw¬ 
ing where necessary on the military departments for avail¬ 
able support. A special group, McNamara further indicated, 
was preparing a budget for "the new and accelerated Civil De¬ 
fense program outlined by the President." Thereafter, the 
group would address itself to the organizational problems 
posed by the transfer of the functions, "including operations 
in Washington, in Battle Creek, Michigan, and in the field. 

The brightest moment in the history of American civil 
defense seemed to be at hand. 


7 6 

For the text of "The Secretary of Defense's Statement," 
see Documents on Reorganization of Civil Defense , p. 12. 






CHAPTER VI 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT: 
.THE OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 1961-72 

President Kennedy had no trouble getting Congress to 
accept his administrative reorganization of the civil de¬ 
fense effort, and Congress readily voted the full amount of 
his supplemental request for fiscal 1962 ($207.6 million) to 
embark on a nationwide fallout shelter program. Under the 
leadership of Defense Secretary McNamara and Steuart L. 
Pittman, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Civil Defense), the 
new Office of Civil Defense (OCD) put forth a prodigious 
effort over the next several years to establish the program, 
with fallout shelters for all Americans as its basic goal 
and with various complementary and supporting systems. It 
was a modest program, minimal in cost and in degree of 
protection. Even so, it held out the prospect of high 
returns in lives saved under a nuclear attack. For those in 
the civil defense program, it seemed to mark a turnabout—a 
new start, a reversal of past frustrations. 

Unfortunately, the impetus of the Kennedy initiative in 
1961 was short-lived. Necessary legislation and funding for 
Federal support of shelter construction to fill gaps in the 
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program met with repeated rebuffs —a severe jolt attribut¬ 
able perhaps more to the lack of Presidential support than 
to Congressional opposition. Disenchanted with this turn of 
events, Pittman returned to his law practice in April 1964. 
Under his stewardship, OCD chalked up a truly remarkable 
record of accomplishment; but the ensuing years of OCD 1 s 
life were years of lowered prestige, declining budgets, and 
erosion of basic programs. After that fiscal 1962 surge, 
appropriations dropped steadily to a low of $60.5 million in 
fiscal 1969; they averaged about $91 million annually over 
the ten fiscal years 1963-72. Pittman's successors—William 
P. Durkee and Joseph Romm in the Johnson Administration and 
Governor John E. Davis in the Nixon Administration--sought 
to make the best of a deteriorating situation. For all the 
continued rhetoric about the role of civil defense in the 
Nation's overall defense posture, OCD, like its antecedent 
agencies, found itself leading a "thin," "low-profile," 
"back-burner" operation, maintained at the lowest possible - 
sustaining rate as a matter of prudence in an uncertain 
world. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 

Underlying Conditions and Concepts 

In his May 1961 message to Congress, President Kennedy 
had committed himself to an accelerated civil defense 
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effort. It was to be a moderate effort, designed to shield 
the population from radioactive fallout, not from the blast, 
heat or fire effects at the points of nuclear bursts or 
impact. The President's message, followed two month later 
by the Berlin crisis, generated much public interest and 
touched off heated debate over the need for shelters, their 
effectiveness, and the psychological and social effects of 
such a program. Within Kennedy’s inner circle there was no 
unanimity on the merits of the commitment, and Kennedy 
himself soon had qualms about it. But be decided in the 
latter half of 1961 to go ahead with the program, pointing 
principally toward community rather than individual shelters 
and a comparatively low level of Federal spending.^ - 

This concept was predicated on Defense Department 
studies. These indicated that existing buildings and homes 
could shield large numbers of people--perhaps more than one- 
third of the population— at little cost. Maldistribution 
of shelter spaces in relation to the population, however, 
would inevitably create a shortfall, and this deficit would 
have to be overcome if the population was to be adequately 
• Meeting this deficit would require community 
shelter construction with Federal incentives. This would 
necessitate-^authorizing legislation and an outlay of some $3 
billion over a four- or five-year period, with the Federal 

^■Steuart L. Pittman, "Civil Defense in a Balanced 
National Security," BAS, June 1964, pp. 24-26. 
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share about $1.8 billion. Without this Federal subsidiza¬ 
tion, the fallout shelter program would bring a saving of 30 
million lives in a heavy attack in the early seventies; with 
it, 50 million lives would be saved .t 


In addition to shielding the total population from 
radioactivity, the Kennedy program placed great stress on 
building up the emergency operating capabilities of the 
local communities. During a nuclear attack and for some 
weeks thereafter, these localities would have to stand on 
their own feet; and this placed special obligations on their 
officials just as it did on the President himself. As Pitt¬ 
man put it, 

. . . The capacity to survive this ordeal would depend 

largely on previous organization, planning and prepara¬ 
tion to save lives and restore services. This work 
must be done now, not'during an emergency, and it must 
engage the energies of those of you who would carry out 
these plans if our country were ever attacked. . . . 


Ordinary individuals may have a personal option to 
ignore the problem of self-preservation in a nuclear 
attack; but Government officials do not. Leadership, 
from the President on down, have little choice but to 
carry out this difficult task of building protection 
into the life of the country. 


2 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, 
Department of Defense Appropriations for 1963 , Hearings of 
Subcommittee, 87th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1962), Part 2, pp. 135-140; 
Steuart L. Pittman, "Government and Civil Defense," in Who 
s P eak s fox^Civil . Defense ? Eugene P. Wigner, ed. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1968), pp. 60-61. 

3 

U.S. Department of Defense, Annual Report of the 
office Civil Defen se for Fiscal Year 1962 (Walhington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962), p. 1. 
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The President's new civil defense program was a bal¬ 
anced one. Its principal component was the location or 
development of--fallout shelters for the entire populationr~ 
Studies of possible patterns of nuclear attack on the United 
States indicated that fallout shelters had greater life¬ 
saving potential than any other feasible protective measure, 
and that the number of people saved would decrease only 
slightly as the power and number of weapons increased. 

Along with the location and licensing of public shelter 
space, it would be necessary to mark them with distinctive 
signs and to stock them with food, water, medical items, and 
other equipment required to sustain life and make shelters 
livable. 

The program included a number of complementary systms 
deemed necessary to make effective use of shelters and to 

conduct emergency operations. Under a nationwide warning 
system, the people would be informed of impending attack and 
when to go to shelters. A communications system would 
disseminate information on what was happening during an 
emergency, the nature and extent of damage, and on life¬ 
saving measures. Nationwide monitoring and reporting sys¬ 
tems would be used to collect, evaluate and disseminate 
information on radioactive fallout. Through a damage 
assessment system, preattack estimates and postattack assess¬ 
ments of damage would be developed to help determine what 
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courses of action could best assure survival and recovery. 

An essential ingredient of the program was Federal 
assistance, encompassing a number of activities— technical 
guidance, training and education, financial assistance, and 
donations of surplus property— designed to gain active 
participation by all levels of government, by all types of 
private organizations, and by individuals responsible for 
the safety of others. Especially significant in this regard 
was. the provision of Federal matching funds for three grant- 
in-aid programs: (1) State and local personnel and adminis- 
tive expenses deemed essential to provide the organizational 
and operational capability at State and local levels upon 
which the Federal Government depended to translate Federal 
programs, plans and guidance into protection for people at 
the community level; (2) The necessary "hardware"—com¬ 
munication, warning, and other supplies and equipment and 
training to meet the needs of local civil defense organiza¬ 
tions in implementing operational plans peculiar to their 
local situations; and (3) Protected emergency operating 
centers (ECOs) to serve as the focal points of emergency 
activities. 

The program also encompassed a number of supporting 
activities including the dissemination of information to the 
public on plans, programs and progress in developing a 
shelter-oriented civil defense program and on life-saving 
actions in time of emergency; gaining participation of industry 






and national organizations; maintaining the liaison with 
international.civil defense programs; and obtaining guidance 
and recommendations from experts. A carefully organized 
research program would give perspective to the development 
and stocking of the shelter system and to all complementary 
systems so as to make fallout shelters practicable and habit¬ 
able in an emergency. Such research would include work on 
shelter design and construction; ventilation kits; means of 
providing protection from blast and thermal effects as well 
as radiation effects; fire resistance; and requirements for 
protection from biological agents and toxic chemicals. 

Ranging over the entire program structure, of course, 
was management—a small item in terms of overall cost but of 
critical importance to the success of the effort. At the na¬ 
tional level, the Office of Civil Defense would be expected 
to monitor and administer the total effort. A professional, 
disciplined civil defense staff with requisite technical 
skills would be needed to plan and direct emergency opera¬ 
tions. It would focus on national objectives, and es tablish and 
maintain cooperative relationships with other Federal 
agencies and with State and local governments which had to 
share the management burden in the planning and execution of 
prescribed programs. _ 

Effective direction and control under emergency condi¬ 
tions would require a nationwide network of Federal, State 
and local operating centers capable of performing essential 
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governmental functions. It was visualized that Federal 
direction and control would emanate from eight Federal 
regional Emergency Operating Centers. These would have a 
capability of operating independently under emergency 
conditions. They would serve as focal points in directing 
the immediate survival operations and the subsequent re¬ 
covery effort in their respective geographical areas. The 
EOCs at the local level, as indicated earlier, would also 
have pivotal roles in emergency operations. They would 
concern themselves with such emergency activities as issu¬ 
ing attack and radiological warnings to the people; direct¬ 
ing movements of people to shelters; conducting damage 
assessment; informing the public of the emergency situation; 
and directing emergency operations of the organized forces 
of government. 4 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Defense Secretary McNamara moved quickly to establish 
the Office of Civil Defense under his immediate direction 


Ibid., pp. 5-6; U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Thirteenth Annual Report , 88th Cong., 
2d Sess., House Report No. 1095 (Washington: U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1964), pp. 228-229. Many of these 
program elements had their origins in the work of OCD's 
antecedent agencies, but the OCD effort showed special 
promise and progress because of the interest and support 
of President Kennedy and Secretary McNamara and the zeal 
of the OCD staff under Pittman's leadership. 
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and mobilize the vast resources of his department in sup¬ 
port of OCD programs. Federal civilian agencies were 
drawn into civil defense operations by virtue of Presiden¬ 
tial assignments. Non-governmental organizations also 
helped in preparing for emergency operations. And, of 
special importance, close working relationships were main¬ 
tained with State and local governments to develop their 
capability for effective action in an emergency. Distinc¬ 
tive features of OCD management were the large number of 
organizations involved, the diverse disciplines required, 
and the depth of participation by Federal military and 
civilian elements and by State and local governments in 
the total program. 


The Headquarters and Field Establishment 

A task force was assembled early in fiscal 1962 to 
complete the 1961 reorganization of civil defense and de¬ 
velop and launch the new program. On July 31, 1961, pend¬ 
ing the appointment of an Assistant Secretary of Defense 


(Civil Defense), McNamara charged his Special Assistant, 

Adam Yarmolinsky, with the task of organizing and establish¬ 
ing an Office of Civi-1 Defense within the Department. 5 A 


-’Memorandum, McNamara to Secretaries of the Military 
epartments et al., July 31, 1961, Subject: Interim Organi- 

f? t:L n n and °P eration of the Office of Civil Defense within 
the Department of Defense," Appendix 2 to OCD, Annual Re¬ 
port for FY 1962, p. 87. - 
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month later an Office of Civil Defense was formally estab¬ 
lished under an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Civil 
Defense), a post assumed by Steuart Pittman. To him were 
re-delegated the responsibilities of the Defense Secretary. 
In carrying out these responsibilities, the Assistant Secre 
tary was enjoined to "utilize to the maximum extent the 
existing facilities of the Department of Defense in lieu 
of duplicating such facilities within his office."® 

From its inception OCD was organized on a functional 
pattern. For greater effectiveness, OCD effected several 
major organizational changes in the second year of the pro¬ 
gram. These included: 

1. Establishment of the Directorate for. Technical 
Liaison to assure that OCD policies, plans, pro¬ 
grams, and executive actions were consistent 
with and predicated on sound technical and sci¬ 
entific concepts. 

2. Elevation of the Office of the Regional Coordin¬ 
ator from division level to staff status in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary. 

3. Formation of two separate divisions, Communica- 
tions-Electronics and Warning, in the Directorate 
for Technical Operations. These were formerly 
one division. 

4. Consolidation of responsibilities for coordina¬ 
tion of supply requirements, procurement, con¬ 
tracts, and inventory and supply management. A 


6 DOD Directive No. 5140.1, Aug. 31, 1961, Subject: 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Civil Defense) and' en¬ 
closure, Appendix 3 to OCD, Annual Report for FY 1962, 
pp. 89-93. 
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new Materiel Office in Management was established 
to handle this function, formerly organizationally 
diversified .' 


OCD's initial personnel ceiling was 1,148 positions, of 
which 448 were authorized for the headquarters in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 600 for the eight regional offices, and 100 for 
field training centers and warning offices. Effective 
management reguired the relocation of the headquarters staff 
from Battle Creek. The move, announced on December 5, 1961, 
brought a heavy attrition of personnel; but the vacancies 
created in the process permitted recruitment of new talent 
to help strengthen the headquarters staff.^ 

An important feature of OCD management was the effort 
to handle most operational activities with States through 
the eight Regional Offices. These offices were put in 
readiness to handle commitments of Federal matching funds to 
the States and for the proposed shelter incentive program. 
They were given technical staffs to support State and local 
survival planning and participation in shelter survey, 
radiological monitoring, warning and communications systems. 
To ensure continuity of Federal field emergency operations, 
plans were laid for the construction of underground emer¬ 
gency operating centers in each of the regions. By the end 
of fiscal 1972, such centers were operational in six of the 


7 

OCD, Annual Report for FY 1963 , p. 8. See Figure 
1963!" 2) f ° r 3 Chart of the 0CD organization in January 


8 ° CD ' Annual- Report for FY 1962 , pp. 8-12. 
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eight regions; centers for the remaining two regions were 
then still in the planning and design stages.^ 

In directing the national program, OCD with its eight 
regional offices dealt with the 50 States, five outlying 
areas and the District of Columbia, more than 3,000 counties 
or parishes, and more than 17,000 incorporated local govern¬ 
ments. ^ At the State and local levels, it should be noted, 
the civil defense system was a dual-purpose system, with 
organization, planning and training to deal with natural as 
well as nuclear disasters. To assist in the direction and 
control of this far-reaching program, OCD trained its person¬ 
nel in the new Defense management techniques, relying upon 
the use of automatic data processing equipment and the 
application of program evaluation and review techniques. 
Through these anc other management techniques, OCD sought 
to control program scheduling, provide information for de¬ 
cisions on the allocation of resources to meet program 
objectives, and promote greater efficiency and economy of 
operations. 

Marshaling Federal Support 

Use of Defense Resources -—A key factor in the accelera¬ 
tion of the civil defense program with increased economy 

9 

-U.S. Defense Civil Preparedness Agency, Civil Pre ¬ 
paredness —A New Dual Mission , Annual Report , FY 1912 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 10. 

1 °OCD, Civil Defense — 1965 , April 1965, p. 7. 
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and efficiency was the support rendered by many elements 
of the Defense establishment. In its report for fiscal 
1963, for example, OCD cited the following uses of Defense 


resources in giving strong impetus to its program: 

1. The Army Corps of Engineers and the Navy Bureau 
of Yards and Docks continued to carry out a major 
portion of the National Shelter Program by sur¬ 
veying the entire Nation for available fallout 
shelter space. In addition, they assisted this 
program by using existing architectural and en¬ 
gineering talent for shelter planning and design¬ 
ing, by conducting engineering case studies, and 
by constructing, managing, and operating a pro¬ 
tective structure and development center. 

2. The Defense Supply Agency managed the logistics 
of all OCD supplies; e.g., procurement, receipt, 
storage, and issuance to State governments of all 
shelter supplies, management of OCD emergency 
supply inventory, and use of technical military 
capability for food and container research and 
development of procurement specifications. 

3. The Defense Communications Agency integrated the 
civil defense communications system with military 
communications systems to improve emergency cap¬ 
ability, provide greater reliability and flexibility 
and reduce vulnerability by using more dispersed 
facilities. 

4. The Adjutant General's Office, Department of the 
Army, performed major OCD publication services 
such as procuring printing and binding, distribut¬ 
ing new publications, maintaining reserve stocks, 
and filling requisition requests from State, local, 
and public sources. 

5. The Army Finance Office performed all OCD payroll 
and disbursing services. 

6. The military departments made Standby Reserve 
officers available to State and loc al , governments 
for assignment of civil defense duties. 

7. The.U.S. Continental Army Command (USCONARCj 
trained State and local civil defense personnel 
in explosive ordnance reconnaissance and radio¬ 
logical monitoring. 
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8. The North American Air Defense Command (NORAD) 
maintained an integrated military and civilian 
warning system providing warning service to all 
OCD warning centers. 

9. Arrangements with the Air Force provided for the 
.Civil AirPatrol (CAP) to perform aerial radio¬ 
logical monitoring in 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

10. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Defense Atomic 
Support Agency, the Weapons System Evaluation 
Group, and the National Military Command Systems 
Support Center were chief participants in studies 
of attack patterns analyzing military strateqy 
and evaluating weapons systems and civil emer¬ 
gency planning. These studies established need 
for the nationwide shelter system, the principal 
part of the civil defense program. In addition, 
continuing information and evaluation studies 
from this source are essential for maintaining 
the OCD damage assessment system and for deter¬ 
mining the adequacy of OCD operational plans. 

11. The General Counsel of the Department of Defense 
and the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Legislative Affairs) furnished OCD legal and 
legislative liaison services. 

12. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) 
continued to perform certain civil defense public 
information functions to assure coordination of 
public information common to both military and 
non-military programs.H 

Pittman's charter, plus the top-level emphasis on the comp¬ 
lementary relationship of civil and military defense, prompted 
him to push to the full this interweaving of Defense 
with nearly all OCD operations. 


11 OCD, Annual Report for FY 1963 , pp. 12-14. 


resources 







Military Support of Civil Defense .—Besides helping 
OCD in its current efforts, the Armed Forces were spec¬ 
ifically charged with the performance of certain civil 
defense functions under emergency conditions involving 
nuclear attack or preceding such attack. A departmental 
directive, April 23, 1963, prescribed such military support 
of civil defense. The directive recognized "the essential 
interdependence of the civil and military defense efforts 
of our Nation in-achieving the total posture of national 
security." Military support to civil authorities in civil 
defense operations was recognized as "an emergency task 
within the mission of all Federal active duty and reserve 
units of the Military Services." All units, with minor 
exceptions, were, therefore, required to maintain the 
capacity to assist civil authorities in restoring Federal, 
State and local civil operations. The amount of military 
support of the civil defense mission during and after the 
attack would depend upon the extent and degree of damage 
suffered, and upon the military operations in process or 
required. 

The directive made clear that military assistance of 
civil authorities would complement and not be a substitute 
for civil participation in civil defense operations. Such 
assistance was seen as temporary, to be terminated as soon 
as possible in order to conserve military resources and 
avoid infringement on the responsibility and authority of 
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civil government agencies. To preserve the integrity of 
the military chain of command, a military commander, in 
making his resources available to civil authorities, the 
directive asserted, "is subject tono authority other than 
that of his superior in the military chain of command. 

Preparations for this type of assistance for civil 
defense were hindered, however, because no military liaison 
point existed at the State level to plan for, and coordi¬ 
nate, such assistance. This conditi.on was corrected under 
a plan to use State Adjutants General and their headquarters 
to plan for military support of civil defense and to direct 
military forces committed within the State for civil de¬ 
fense assistance in the event of a nuclear attack. The 
plan was placed in operation in accordance with a revised 
directive issued March 29, 1965. 13 


Support of Other Federal Agencies .—OCD also pursued 
to full advantage the opportunity afforded to coordinate 
c i v il defense operations of Federal civilian agencies. A 


12 DOD Directive No. 3025.10, Subject: Military Sup¬ 
port of Civil Defense and enclosure, Appendix 2 to OCD, 
Annual Report for FY 1963, pp. 103—110; see also Robert 
Lamson, "The Army and Civil Defense," Military Review, 
Vol. 44, Dec. 1964, p. 9. -^ - 


_ " 3dod Directive No. 3025.10, March 29, 1965 Subiect- 

to ST Y o^ POr V^ CiVil Defensi ' and enclosure; 1 

v» a ^’?Q C 2 f fr^?u?5_? ;LV;Ll .. D ? fense ' Report for Fiscal 

PP—9 9-11 0- efo =? t0n -K^ S ‘ Government Printing Office, 1966) 
1965 PP 26-27. ° PP ’ 11 ~ 12? ° CD ' Defense- 
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series of Executive orders early in 1962 and in 1963 
prescribed emergency preparedness functions to various 
Federal departments and agencies. The assignments encom¬ 
passed all emergency conditions, and involved activities 
closely related to the normal functions of these depart¬ 
ments and agencies. Most of these Presidential assignments 
included to some degree civil defense functions; these 
aspects required OCD coordination to ensure their execution 
in consonance with the national civil defense plans, pro¬ 
grams and operations of the Secretary of Defense. 

While it did not fund the performance of functions 
assigned by Executive order, OCD negotiated contractual 
arrangements with the departments and agencies as a means 
of achieving necessary coordination. OCD also contracted 
for special talents in these agencies in carrying out its 
own assignments in such areas as research, damage assess¬ 
ment, and rural civil defense.^ An Interagency Civil De¬ 
fense Committee was established in April 1964, to strengthen 
contacts and working relationships among personnel of 
Federal agencies pursuing related civil defense objec¬ 
tives.^ -5 

More than a year earlier. Regional Civil Defense Co¬ 
ordinating Boards were established to coordinate the civil 

14 

OCD, Annual Report for FY 1963 , pp. 14-15. 

15 OCD, Annual Report for FY 1965 , pp. 12-13. 
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defense planning of Federal civil and military departments 
in the field with state and local governments. The OCD 
Regional Directors chaired these boards, which included 
representatives from the Offlceof Emergency Planning Roep) 
the three military departments, and various departments 
and agencies which held assignments of emergency prepared¬ 
ness responsibilities. Under the terms of the Defense 
Department instruction establishing these’boards, the OCD 
Regional Directors could look to them for advice and 

assistance in a wide range of functions including, but not 
limited to— 


1 . 


Coordination and correl 
military civil defense 
®Late, and local level. 


ation of civilian and 
planning at regional, 


2 . 


Review of policy guidance 
of plans and operational 
lowing priority programs: 


governing 

procedures 


implementation 
on the fol- 


a. 


b. 


' Cation ' Lit =ensing, Marking, and 

Increasing of Shelter Capability, by modifi- 

Jhe^er°Ll XiSting buildin <?s. Providing " 
Sp f? es ln certain new construction 
identification and utilization of shelter 

3*2: best X ^? g K? U±ldingS ' identification 
+-otJS best avail able protection space for 
temporary use until full shelter capability 

t2s b and h di Ve ?' development of home shel- 
by lAdSS?rv ;JS” ent ? f =°™iunity shelters’ 
__j j-u s Late, and local governments 

and other institutions. ts ' 
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c 



Development and execution of Plans 
for Utilization of Shelter Space, in¬ 
cluding: 

(1) Movement to shelter plans. 

(2) -Internal shelter management.- 

(3J Acquisition of approved civil de¬ 
fense provisions and equipment 
required for shelters over and 
above that furnished by the Federal 
Government. 


(4) Training. 


Development and execution of plans for: 


(1) Warning the public. 

(2) Radiological monitoring and report¬ 
ing. 

(3-) Informing the public- with regard 
to civil defense activities and 

plans.16 

Even at this early stage in the history of OCD, these efforts 
to promote understanding and cooperation attested to the 

problems of separating "emergency preparedness" and "civil 
defense," and of placing in one agency (OEP) the job of 
Presidential staff advice and assistance regarding the total 
civil defense program and in another (OCD) the basic 


responsibilities for civil defense operations. These prob¬ 
lems, as we shall see, defied effective resolution until 
the summer of 1979, when the"Federal preparedness" and 
civil defense" functions were brought back together again 


6 DOD_Instruction No. 5030.25, 
Regional Civil Defense Coordinating 
PCD, Annual Report for FY 1963, pp. 


Jan. 22, 1963, Subject: 
Boards, Appendix 5 to 
129-132. 
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within the newly created Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 

State and Local Participation 

Support from State and local governments and from 
industrial and community leaders was deemed extremely 
important to the success of the President's program. Over 

the y ears 0CD reports pointed, to considerable evidence.of. 

cooperation in the national survey of public fallout shel¬ 
ters, in licensing shelter spaces, in stocking shelters, in 
establishing radiological monitoring stations, and in 
training shelter managers and radiological monitors. 

Building owners, industry and other private groups in many 
localities indicated a willingness to develop or upgrade 
shelter spaces, often without Federal subsidies. 

Emphasis on the buildup of EOCs brought encouraging 
results. By mid-1965, 623 State and local centers had been 
financed by Federal matching funds; and more than 1,000 had 
been established without the use of Federal funds. 17 Six 
years later, OCD's successor, the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency (DCPA) reported a total of 3,820 EOCs in being or in 
process of establishment—1,129 with Federal assistance and 
2,691 without Federal assistance.The operational 
readiness of many State and local civil defense 

17 ° cd , Annual Report for FY 1965 , p. 39. 

TO • 

DCPA, Annual Report , FY 1972 , p. 11. 
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organizations often was tested in dealing with the effects 
of natural disasters. There could be little question that 
the efficiency of these organizations increased substan¬ 
tially after the launching of the new program in 1961. 

At the same time, there was even less doubt that the 
progress achieved would have to be multiplied many times 
before the Nation could expect to attain even a reasonably 

adequate capabilityofsaving.lives andsurviving nuclear 

attack. It was also clear that continued progress at 
the State and local levels would be in proportion to the 
leadership shown by the Federal Government in continuing 
the initiatives of 1961. 

THE NATIONWIDE FALLOUT SHELTER SYSTEM 


The Choice 

The programs initiated in September 1961 had three 
immediate objectives: (1) to locate suitable fallout shel¬ 
ters in existing facilities; (2) to mark them with specific 
signs; and (3) to stock them with food and water, medical 
and sanitation kits, and radiation measuring instruments. 
Longer-term objectives were to update and maintain the 
validity of the shelter data and to locate additional 
shelters in shelter-deficient communities. Selection of 
this program.was predicated upon the same careful study and 
analysis as had applied to the development of new weapons 
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and strategy. The approach chosen seemed to meet the re¬ 
quirements which McNamara had established in August 1961 
that any expenditures for civil defense projects must seek 
maximum protectio n for the lowest possible cost.^_ 

Probability studies of the effects of various patterns 
of nuclear attack demonstrated that an effective fallout 
shelter program had a significant lifesaving potential. 

Fromcompositeresults of.the studies,shown in figure , 

it appeared that: 

1. A nationwide fallout shelter system would save 
many millions of lives in any attack. 

2. The number of people surviving because of fallout 
shelter would double or even triple under heavier 
attacks. 

3. At lighter attack levels, 25 to 40 million 
persons would be saved by a fallout shelter sys¬ 
tem; a saving of 40 million lives would increase 
total survivors from 80 million to 120 million. ^0 

Further reviews of the various postures brought down to 
65.7 million the number of people who would survive in 
the absence of any protection, and brought up to 48.5 
million the number of people who would be saved by a full 
faliout shelter program. Thus, of a projected 1970 popula¬ 
tion of 210 million, the surviving population would total 
114.2 million. 2 ^ 

l^U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Government Opera¬ 
tions, Civil Defense — 1961 , Hearings , 87th Cong., 1st Sess. 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961), p. 5. 

20 OCD, Annual Report for FY 196-3 , p. 4. 

2 ^U.S. Office of Civil Defense, Department of Defense 
Fallout Shelter Program (Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1964), pp. 18-19. 
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The studies indicated that it would be technically 
feasible to shield that portion of the population subject 
to blast and-thermal effects of a nuclear attack. Such 

protection, h o wever, would be several times more costly_ 

than the fallout shelter program? and a ballistic missile 
defense would entail still higher costs. Besides, fallout 
protection would account for almost twice as many lives 
saved as either of the other, two systems. Thus, from the 
standpoint of both costs and lifesaving potential, the case 
for a nationwide system of fallout protection along the 
lines then planned seemed indisputable.^^ 

Shelter Requirements and Sources 

On the basis of an estimated 1970 population of 210 
million and an analysis of the daytime and nighttime distri¬ 
bution of the population, OCD established a national require 
ment of 240 million shelter spaces. 23 Federal policy em¬ 
phasized public shelters as the most appropriate approach 


® r Y an M. Shotts, USAF, "The. Management of the 
National Fallout Shelter Program," ICAF Resident Course 
thesis (M65-154), March 31, 1965, pp. 31-33? Steuart L. 

lttman. Civil Defense in a Balanced National Security," 
BAS , June 1964, pp. 24-26. 

23 

Congress, House Committee on Government Opera- 
H 0 ! 13 ! —arings , Independent Offices- Appropriations, 1965, 
88th Cong 2d Sess. (Washington: U.S. Government PriHtlEg 
Office, 1954), p. 1586. 
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. to fallout protection. This did not rule out family 
shelters in instances of individual preference, especially 
in rural areas. But the public shelter approach had the 
advantages—of better protection inherent in structuralfea¬ 
tures of larger buildings; economy; better state of readi¬ 
ness; and diversity of skills among occupants that would be 
required for survival and in the postattack environment. 

The initial plan contemplated meeting a requirement 
of .235 million shelter spaces by the end of 1967. The nation 
wide survey launched in fiscal 1962 was expected to produce 
at least 70 million shelter spaces. Incorporation of 
fallout shelters into Federal buildings would provide an 
additional 5 million spaces. Private initiative by home- 
owners, industry and others would yield approximately 60 
million spaces over the five-year period. The proposed 
shelter incentive program, contingent upon future legisla¬ 
tion and appropriations (which, as we shall see, never 
materialized), would produce approximately 100 million 
spaces in the same five years. 

Requirements and sources for meeting them were adjusted 
over the years in response to population growth, slippage 
in the shelter development program, and continued improvement 

24 U.S. Congress, House Committee on Government Opera¬ 
tions, New Civil Defense Program , House Report No. 1249, 

87th Cong., 1st Sess. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1961), p. 58. 

25 OCD, Annual Report for FY 1962 , pp. 6-8. 













in survey techniques and management. In fiscal 1963, for 
example, the projected plan called for obtaining 240 million 
shelter spaces as follows: 26 


Source 


National shelter survey. .... 

Shelter in Federal buildings .* .* 

Proposed Shelter Development Program . 
Private initiative (industry, homeowners 
and others . 


Millions 
of spaces 

90 

5 

90 

55 


Total 


240 


gey Elements of the Program 

The National Shelter Program initiated in September 
1961, had six basic objectives: (1) locating suitable 
shelter space in existing facilities; (2) securing license 
agreements from owners of facilities to permit use of 
acceptable space; (3) marking shelters with distinctive 
signs, (4) stocking shelters with survival supplies; (5) 
locating additional shelter spaces where needed; and (6) 
keeping shelter data current. Initially, the determination 
was made that public fallout shelters to be marked and 
stocked would have to contain space for at least 50 persons, 
allowing 10 square feet per person in adequately ventilated 
shelters and 500 cubic feet in unventilated space. There 
was to be one cubic foot ot-secure storage space per person. 


26 

OCD, Annual Report for FY 1963, p. 7 
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And the shelters were .to have a protection factor of at 
least 100. 27 

Under OCD procedures and techniques, the Army Corps of 
Enginee rs a nd the Navy B urea u of Yards and Docks con¬ 


tracted with architect-engineer firms to make the surveys 
and supervised their work. The job was done in two phases. 
In Phase I, potential shelter areas in all public and 

private buildings.wi th a f a llo ut.protection.factor.of 20. 

or higher, and with capacity for at least 50 persons would 
be identified. This would be followed by detailed, on-site 
surveys of the buildings identified as suitable for fallout 
shelter. Means would be devised to improve the shelter 
potential of buildings with a fallout protection of less 
than 100. Phase II would also include surveys of selected 
special facilities, such as caves, mines and tunnels, to 
determine their suitability for shelter. 

In Phase II, contractors would inspect buildings to 
verify fallout protection factors and space estimates, and 
to analyze them for shelter habitability and ventilation 
needs. For shelters with protective factors between 40 and 
100, records were made of requisite improvements and esti¬ 
mated costs to upgrade the fallout protection-factor to 100. 
The Bureau of the Census tabulated and summarized the in¬ 
formation, and made it available to local governments and 


C/ 


, 27 OCD, Annual Report for FY 1962 , p. 17. 
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shelter owners. Property owners had the option and bore 
the expense of upgrading substandard shelters. 

In October 1962, the protection factor requirement for 
shelters was reduced from 100 to 40, which more than doubled 


available shelter space. This change was a direct result of 
the Cuban missile crisis. President Kennedy personally took the 
initiative during the week of the Cuban missile crisis to gues- 
t “ on what defense could do if the decision was made to 

dismantle the missiles in Cuba, particularly whether Miami 
could be evacuated. Pittman, called into the "Executive Com¬ 
mittee meeting, said there were no reliable plans for total 
evacuation of Miami and that it should not be done without a 
plan to guide the behavior of the rest of the population, which 
had just heard the President say on television that any Cuban 
military action would provoke a U.S. response as though it came 
from Russia. Pittman proposed a plan for extending the civil 
defense program, but it was understandably ignored during the 
crisis. Two days after the crisis had broken, the President 
called Pittman, inquiring about the proposal. It was thus brought 
to the President's attention and was quickly approved. This 
decision, in addition to downgrading and extending fallout pro¬ 
tection, upgraded and extended other program components and 
generally gave temporary new life to the declining priority for 
civil defense. 28 


28 

Annual .Report for FY 1963 , p. 19; Letter, Steuart L. 
Pittman to George F. Divine, March 11, 1981. 
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With the surveys came shelter license agreements by 
building owners for use of acceptable shelter space. These 
agreements authorized: (1) temporary access by the public 
to specified shelter space in emergencies; (2) posting 
and maintenance of shelter signs; (3) maintenance of 
shelter supplies and equipment on the premises; and (4) 
inspection by the Federal and local governments. No 
monetary outlays were involved in these agreements. 

Licensed shelters were stocked with essential survival 
items — food rations, water containers, and sanitation, medi¬ 
cal and radiological kits. The Federal Government procured 
the items and distributed them to local governments. The 
latter requisitioned the provisions, placed them in licensed 
shelters, and ensured their security, maintenance and avail¬ 
ability for emergency use. 

The National Shelter Program included various support 
activities. Federal funds were used for the construction of 
protected emergency operating centers for OCD regional 

offices and for State and local governments. Prototype 
shelters were designed to stimulate shelter construction. 

To avoid the abuses experienced in the early months of the 
program, OCD encouraged high-quality standards among 
family-shelter dealers and the elimination of deceptive ad¬ 
vertising. Protective structures and associated equipment 
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were subjected to continuing development, testing and 
evaluation. Other support programs included provision of 
fallout protection for selected radio stations; publication 
and dissemination of technical information on shelter 
engineering design; specialized assistance to professionals 
engaged in protective design and construction; and the pro¬ 
fessional development of architects and engineers to qualify 
them for the survey work and ultimately for the planning 
and design of protective structures. 


Progress Toward Objectives 

By mid-1967 the program had been in operation almost 
five years, and the progress was truly impressive. At that 
point, the national inventory of surveyed space totaled 
160.2 million. Space had been licensed for 98.7 million 
persons, and marked for 92.7 million. Survival supplies 
stocked were sufficient to take care of 47.1 million persons 
for 14 days, or 78.4 million for eight days. 29 

A Community Shelter Planning (CSP) Program, initiated 
a year earlier, sought to develop practical procedures in 
localities to make efficient use of the best available fall¬ 
out protection in the event of attack. Each citizen would 


2 9 

, U-S- Office of Civil Defense, Annual Report for 

A. ^ cal X ear 1967 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1968), p. 17. 
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be kept informed, and each department of local government 
would be prepared to support the plan and meet the expanded- 
responsibilities in time of disaster. CSP came to be 
considered as "the foundation of local emergency readiness. " 
OCD made available funds for the services of qualified 
State CSP officers and for technical assistance to local 
non-urban governments in developing community shelter plans. 
Larger communities could draw on local urban planners or 
professional urban planning firms to develop plans for 
emergency use of shelters. 

After several years of development and testing, OCD 
in early 1966 also embarked on a "home fallout protection 
survey" program. This survey identified and inventoried 
the amount and quality of fallout-protected space in home 
basements. This was deemed significant because of the 
shortage of acceptable shelter, particularly in residential 
areas, in many parts of the country. 

Other shelter expansion techniques were used in areas 
of unfilled requirements. Shelter designs and techniques 
were incorporated in new construction at little or no addi¬ 
tional cost.. Special surveys were conducted to locate 
protection in small buildings. Ventilation increased the 

capacity of inadequately ventilated shelters already 
located. m addition, the military departments surveyed 
therr own installations to determine the amount of fallout 
protection provided'in basements of military homes. 









OCD disseminated among architects and engineers infor¬ 
mation on design techniques ("slanting") developed in fiscal 
1964, which made it possible to enhance inherent fallout- 
protection features with little or no increase in cost and 
without sacrificing the normal functional qualities or ap¬ 
pearances of buildings. Toward the end of fiscal 1967, OCD 
initiated a "Direct Mail Shelter Development System," an 
advance information system designed to increase fallout 
shelter in new construction at the design stage. Use of 
Packaged Ventilation Kits made possible a substantial in¬ 
crease in the fallout shelter inventory. Military construc¬ 
tion legislation and directions called for inclusion of 
fallout protection in defense installations. 

Effective use of the nationwide fallout shelter system 
required protective structures for people responsible for 
warning the public, carrying on emergency communications, 
and directing and controlling emergency operations. In 
fiscal 1964, OCD began to provide financial, assistance to 
State and local governments, as necessary, for furnishing 
fallout protection and emergency power generators for warn¬ 
ing points. OCD also provided financial assistance for the 

fallout protection of radio stations. As indicated earlier, 
OCD developed and implemented plans for permanent, protected 
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underground sites for its Regional Offices. Federal match¬ 
ing funds were made available to State and local govern¬ 
ments to assist them in the establishment of protected EOCs. 
As of mid-1967, a total of 2,858 protectedEOCs had been 
established; of these, 969 were "federally funded," and 
1,889 "non-federally funded."30 

Contributing to a book published in 1968 under the 
title, Who Speaks for Civil Defense ?, Steuart Pittman de- 
_tailec the progress made during these first five years in 
creating "an operating civil defense capability to deal 
with fallout radiation." He felt bitter, as we shall see, 
about the collapse of the shelter incentive program, 
basically, he contended, for lack of Presidential backing. 
The operational progress in civil defense, he observed, "is 
not inherently impressive—it has been much too slow; but 
it is extraordinary against its background: low-key -or 
negligible leadership; the vulnerability to a bad press of 
a program of such necessarily mixed responsibilities; its 
uncertain base of federal policy; the absence of legal 
authority for federal direction of state and local civil 
defense; and the distaste of sensitive thoughtful persons 
for problems which assume failure to avoid nuclear war. 

3 0Ibid., p. 41. 

31pittman, "Government and Civil Defense," Who Speaks 
for Civil Defense ? p. 58. - 
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Recounting OCD's accomplishments over the five years, 
Pittman alluded to the lifesaving potential of the program. 
As it stood in the latter sixties, 15 million to 20 million 
lives might be saved . With over 200 million shelter spaces 
surveyed and equipped by the early seventies, the currently 
authorized civil defense system (which did not include 
Federal incentives for shelter construction to overcome 
deficits) had a potential for saving 30 million lives. With 
the shelter construction program, involving a Federal 
outlay of less than $2 billion over five years, 50 million 


lives would be saved in a heavy attack in the early seventies. 
The civil defense organizations kept plugging away and add¬ 
ing to their accomplishments, but the collapse of the 
shelter incentive program stood out clearly as marking the 
erosion of priority of civil defense, signs of which really 
appeared almost from the very inception of the Kennedy pro¬ 
gram. 


c 


Despite its tremendous progress, OCD lacked sufficient 
friends in the Executive Branch or in Congress on whom 
it could rely to sustain.the momentum unleashed in the 
summer of 1961. A major portion of the shelter spaces 
inventoried were concentrated in downtown urban areas, 
usable only for the daytime, working population and out of 
reach of the nighttime residential population. Howevsr 
meritorious, fallout shelters would not be effective shields 
32 




Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
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against the effects of blast and fire in important sectors 
of likely target areas. In such circumstances, there was 
some doubt that the minimal program launched under President 
Kennedy, even if implemented in full, would suffice to per¬ 
mit national survival and recovery. 

Administration policy was to move cautiously—a step 
at a time without rocking the boat. But the question per¬ 
sisted: Why should the Nation settle for anything less than 
a high degree of protection from all the effects of nuclear 
attack? OCD data indicated total Federal costs for improved 
strategic defense as follows:^3 

Total cost 
($ billion) 


I. National fallout protection . 2.35 

II. Blast shelter in 100 cities with 

fallout protection'elsewhere .... 18.75 

III. Ballistic missile defense with 

nationwide fallout protection .... 20.35 

IV. Ballistic missile defense with 
blast protection for 100 cities 
and fallout protection elsewhere . . 36.75 


There were very few voices in the mid-sixties or since to 
speak up for greater protection against nuclear attack. 




33 Shotts, 0 £. cit. , p. 33. 
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PROJECT HARBOR STUDY 

Pittman recognized that a major threat to the program's 
credibility with the public came from the conflicting and fre¬ 
quently emotional participation of scientists in the continuing 
defense controversy, which was well covered by the media. 
Accordingly, he asked the National Academy of Sciences in mid- 
1963 to bring together leading scientists of many disciplines to 
resolve the conflict among scientists to the extent possible. 

The result was a six-week conference and study known as Project 
narbor. The group was under the directorship of Dr. Eugene P. 
Wigner, Professor of Physics at Princeton University and Nobel 
Laureate in 1964. 

Six panels were formed to examine the problems, of: 

1. Acceptance and Impact.--The basis for atti¬ 
tudes on civil defense, the reasons for objections, 
and whether and how they could be met. 

2. Education and Training.—The problems of (a) 
educating civil defense officials, (b) keeping the 
national and local leadership informed of the problems 
and status of civil defense, and (c) educating- and 
training the public in consonance with the civil de¬ 
fense programs discussed by the other panels. 

Strategy and Tactics. The circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the outbreak of a nuclear war, the probable ' 
course of events during hostilities, and the 
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circumstances leading to their cessation. The other 
panels would thus have visualizations that would be 
useful to them in carrying out their assignments. 

This panel also examined a number of studies and - - - . 

calculations on the degree of civil defense protection 
achievable at various costs under a range of probable 
attacks. 

4 . Future Weapons and Weapons Effects.—The 
possible directions in which the development of future 
weapons may lead in order to determine the range of 
threats that should be considered. 

5. Immediate Survival.--The problems of protect¬ 
ing the populace during nuclear attacks and of ensur¬ 
ing their survival for a period of about two weeks 
following the last attack. Included in this assign¬ 
ment were the problems of warning, shelter construc¬ 
tion, supplying the essentials of life, communications 
and control, morale, and preparation for recovery. 

6. Postattack Recovery.—The problems, after the 
people's emergence from shelter, of providing them 
with the immediate necessities of life, informing them 
of the state of their surroundings, and, with minimum 
delay, starting the work of reconstruction and the 
restoration of social, economic, and governmental 


structures. 





The reports of these panels constituted the official, 
full-length Project Harbor Report; a "Summary Report" ap¬ 
peared in the spring of 19 64. 34 

Harbor Study Group's general conclusion wasthat 


any failures to assure a higher degree of survival and a 
more rapid rate of recovery from attack by strategic 
weapons of that time and of the foreseeable future, were not the 
result of deficiencies or gaps in our technical knowledge. 

If the United States was to obtain a higher degree of sur¬ 
vival and ability to recover from attack than was contem¬ 
plated by current defense planning, the primary needs were 
more money for passive defense measures, wider application 
of existing technical knowledge, and more intensive 
research in support of planning and program design. 

Most members of the Harbor Study Group believed that 
the fallout shelter program then advanced by the Office of 

Defense provided somewhere near the optimum protection 
that could be achieved under the proposed budget. This 
program, however, was considered to represent a minimum 


34 National Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, Civil Defense —Project Harbor Summary Report, 
Publication 1237, Washington, D.C., 1964"! For a dis- 
cussion of Project Harbor and highlights of the panel re¬ 
ports, see Donald W. Mitchell, Civil Defense: Planning 
f . °f Survival and Recovery (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966), pp. 132—152. Dr. Mitchell*s work 
was a revision and updating of a text prepared in 1961, 
when he served as a member of the Textbook Development 
Group at the Industrial- College of the Armed Forces. 

This discussion is drawn from Dr. Mitchell's text and the 
Project Harbor Summary Report. 
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level of significant protection below which a national 
effort might not be justified at all. A more adequate pro¬ 
gram, generally favored by the participants in the study, 
would include: (1) shelters in target areas that were 
capable of protecting against blast and fire; (2) stock¬ 
piling of necessary supplies and hardening of critical 
facilities, along with intensive planning to accelerate 
recovery; and (3) substantially greater federal involvement 
in the program in an effort to improve professional com¬ 
petence and coordination of operations. 

A civil defense program along the lines described in 
the panel reports and the Summary Report, the Project Harbor 
study concluded, would not seriously interfere with the 
normal functioning of our institutions nor of our demo¬ 
cratic society. It would create no serious problems of ac¬ 
ceptance or impact, at home or abroad. In the opinion of 
many, it would reduce tension and would further construc¬ 
tive thinking. 

Further, whether or not an increased level of civil 
defense effort was undertaken, the group concluded, the 
program then projected by the Department of Defense at 
relatively low cost could contribute significantly to in¬ 
creased survival under nuclear attack. Moreover,- this 
program would provide a necessary base for any increased 
effort toward improvement of our defenses and our ability 
to recover from major attack. The group accepted this 
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program as being based on sound technical considerations, 
and it directed most of the attention of the study toward 
the opportunities and difficulties of providing further 
civil defense capability. 

The Project Harbor study lay dormant for several 
years. it provoked some controversy in the scientific com¬ 
munity and got press attention in 1966. At the request of 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering and under 
the auspices of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Academy 
updated the study in 1967, with conclusions generally the 
same as in the original.It had little or no impact; 
few people seemed to be interested in anything more than a 
minimal program. Indeed, by the mid-sixties, it had become 
evident that neither the Administration nor the Congress 
was disposed to carry through even on the modest goals 
which President Kennedy had established in 1961. 

COLLAPSE OF THE SHELTER INCENTIVE PROGRAM 

While the shelter surveys proceeded with results even 
greater than first estimated, the proposed shelter incentive 
program needed to meet the deficit met with delays and ulti¬ 
mate collapse. Basically, the proposed program would have 

n r 

, U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Defense Produc¬ 

tion, Civil Preparedness Review , Report , 95th'Cong., 1st 
Sess. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977), 
Part II, p. 2. 
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permitted the Federal Government to provide a maximum of 
66-1/2 percent of the cost of new fallout shelters ($25 
per shelter space) constructed by nonprofit health, educa¬ 
tion and welfare institutions. Most of these shelters, 
it was anticipated, would be located in the schools. These 
institutions would build the shelters in their facilities 
with a protection factor of at least 100 and a capacity of 
at least 50 people, and they .would agree to make the shelter 
immediately available to the public in case of need. Author¬ 
izing legislation would be needed, since the terms of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 and as amended permitted 
only matching funds for this purpose. 

As was indicated earlier, Mr. Pittman resigned when 
the legislation failed of enactment. The unhappy fate of 
the shelter incentive program brought into sharp focus the 
quick erosion of the civil defense priority. Reflecting 
later on the experience, Pittman voiced the opinion that it 
was the lack of firm leadership from the Executive Branch, 
not opposition from Congress or the public, that impeded 
the development and implementation of an adequate civil 
defense program. As Pittman put it: 


3 6 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Government Opera¬ 
tions, Civil Defense — 1962 , Hearings 87th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(Washington: U.S. Government Operations, National Fallout 
Shelter Program , Sixteenth Report , 87th Cong., 2d Sess., 
Report No. 2754 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1962), pp. 29-31. 
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- . . Since 1961 when President Kennedy briefly stirred 
the nation on civil defense, policy makers and opinion 
makers have shared the belief that this difficult issue 
can be reasonably avoided on the grounds that the 
Congress, reflecting public attitudes, will not accept 
any significant civil defense oriented towards nuclear 
war. A close reading of the evidence suggests the 

__opposite, nam ely that Executi ve Branch indecision has 

accounted for the doldrums on this subject and that 
Congress and the public are prepared to follow firm 
leadership from the Executive Branch if the proposal 
is moderate and the need is clearly presented. 3 ' 

The hopes of OCD officials had been raised in 1961 
when their budget was assigned to a subcommittee of the 
House Defense Appropriations Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Congressman George Mahon. Mahon was sympathetic, 
and he easily steered through the $207.6 million supple¬ 
mental appropriation by which the shelter survey program 
started. Unfortunately for OCD, Committee Chairman Clarence 
Cannon announced in January 1962 that he was reassigning 
the civil defense budget to the Independent Offices sub¬ 
committee, headed by the "doubting (Albert) Thomas," with 
his long reputation for a meat-axe approach to civil defense 
appropriations. Some Congressional friends of civil defense 
complained, but there was no word of protest from the Ad¬ 
ministration. 38 Kennedy, it appeared, was no longer disposed 
to push the program with the same forcefulness that he dis¬ 
played the year earlier. 


Steuart L. Pittman, "Civil Defense and Congressional 
Acceptance," Feb. 23, 1978, enclosure to Letter, Pittman to 
Bardyl R. Tirana, Director, DCPA, March 7, 1978. 

38 Kerr MS, pp. 270-271. 
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In February 1962, McNamara submitted draft legisla¬ 
tion to authorize the shelter incentive program. His budget 
request for fiscal 1963 was for $695 million, with $460 ' 
million earmarked for the shelter incentive program. 

Thomas set aside the $460 million item on the basis that 
there was no legislative authority for it, and recommended 
that OCD ' s total fiscal 1963 budget be reduced to $75 mil¬ 
lion. When the House upheld Thomas in this deep cut, 
President Kennedy wrote to the chairmen of the various Con¬ 
gressional committees concerned, August 3, 1962, again 
setting forth his view that "in these times, the Federal 
Government has an inescapable responsibility to take prac¬ 
ticable and sensible measures to minimize loss of life in 
the event of nuclear attack, to continue the essential 
functions of the Government, and to provide a base for our 
survival and recovery as a nation." The information he re¬ 
ceived from McNamara and other senior advisers, Kennedy 
asserted, established conclusively the lifesaving potential 
of fallout shelters; and he saw no merit in proposals to 
defer action on the basis of "the inevitable imponderables 
and the continuing need for greater research."39 

The Senate Appropriations Committee was more responsive 
than the House; it raised the total for civil defense to 

39 

Blanchard MS, p. 319, quoting Kennedy's letter 
published in Congressional Record, Vol. 108, Part 14, d. 
19443. - 





$185 million. At finally agreed to in conferences, Con¬ 
gress voted only $113 million, plus a $15 million supple¬ 
mental for food stock procurement. Besides eliminating 
the $460 million for the subsidization of shelter construc¬ 
tion", the 1963 budget reduced CCD's operation and mainten¬ 
ance support from the $126.2 million requested to $75 
million--a cut hardly calculated to help move the program 
forward. 40 

As for the shelter subsidy legislation, McNamara's 

draft bill had been presented to Carl Vinson, chairman of 

the House Armed Services Committee; but Vinson kept de- 

action. At its 54th annual meeting at Hershey, 

Pennsylvania, in July 1962, the Governors' Conference 

voiced support of "the proposed federal program for a more 

effective civil defense, with its vital emphasis on fallout 

protection for all. of our people." As Governors, they said, 

. . . we share a primary responsibility for the 
safety and well-being of our people. As Governors 
we .shall continue to do all that is within our 
a kility to protect our citizens from the hazards of 
nuclear attack. Our success in this task, however, 
will be greatly determined by the quality and firm¬ 
ness of the leadership at the national level. 

They recommended that the President send a special message 

to Congress emphasizing the continued urgency of the 

4 ^Congressional Quarterly Service, Congress and the 
Nation , 19'4 5-19'6 6 : A Review of Government and Politics 
H Postwar Years (Washington: Congressional Quarterly, 
Inc., 1965), pp. 312-313. For the events surrounding the 
FY 1963 appropriation, see Blanchard MS, pp. 313-327. 
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proposed shelter incentive program and urging its enact¬ 
ment.^ The following month, in response to a letter from 
Kennedy asking him to hold hearings, Vinson announced: "I 
do not believe tha tth is countr y is at this time ready for 
the shelter incentive program. 

During 1963, there was reason to hope that the shelter 
incentive program would win Congressional approval. For 
fiscal 1964, OCD requested $346.9 million, of which $195 
million was for the shelter incentive program ($175 million 
for shelters in facilities of nonprofit institutions and 
$20 million for shelters in Federal buildings). Hearings 
on this budget request were deferred pending deliberations 
of the Armed Services Committees on the shelter incentive 
bill. 

Despite the Cuban missile crisis of October 1962, and 
the resulting increased public and government concern about 
civil defense readiness, the Administration did not press 
for authorization of its shelter incentive program. The 
Thomas Appropriations Sub-committee in the House, still 
hostile to civil defense, used the lack of hearings on the 
shelter incentive legislation to cut back and delay action 
on the civil defense appropriation. Faced with a letter 

41 Forthe Governors' Conference Report and Resolution, 
see Appendix 7 to OCD, Annual Report for • FY 1962 , pp. 101- 

42 

Congressional Quarterly Service, Congress and the 
Nation, p. 317; Kerr MS, p. 272, quoting from the New 
York Times , Aug. 20, 1962. - 
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from Carl Vinson to Secretary McNamara saying the public was not 
ready for the shelter incentive program and McNamara's unwillingness to 
press the matter, Pittman persuaded Congressimn Hubert, a former newspaper 
man, that his subcommittee should undertake well publicized hearings for 
the announced purpose of finally killing or saving the civil defense pro¬ 
gram, giving all concerned a chance to speak. Congressman Hebert had no 
difficulty in obtaining Vinson's permission and started hearings with the 
candid intention of shooting the program down. 43 

As a prelude to the hearings, Hebert had the Committee 
Counsel, Phillip W. Kelleher, draw up a litany of virtually 
every criticism that had been advanced against civil de¬ 
fense, largely for the purpose of seeing whether these 
arguments could be refuted. 44 The early civil defense 
effort, the staff paper noted, had been deficient in funds, 
leadership, and direction. It questioned whether engineer¬ 
ing knowledge was adequate for a major shelter program. 

Fallout shelters, even if built, were at best a partial 
answer as they would not protect from fire, blast or bio¬ 
logical and chemical weapons. 

Further, a postattack environment might well be too 
hostile to support life since medical personnel and facili¬ 
ties would be grossly inadequate, utilities of all kinds 





Hearings MilitarJ pA<J ' Committee on Armed Services, 

and H ' R - 2440 ' 88th Cong., 1st 
*' 63, p. 495. Letter, Pittman to Divine, March 11, 1981. 


44, 


y.S. Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services 

Hearings88th°r ^ Defense-Fallout Shelter Program , 

ment Printin^n^? 15 * ' Sess. (Washington: U.S. Govern- 

inafter 1963) ' Part T ' PP- 3029-3049 (here- 

mafter cited as Hebert Subcommittee Hearings ). 
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disrupted or destroyed, and the land itself damaged by the 
serious ecological effects of bombing. The Soviet Union 
could, indeed, bypass a population in shelters by high alti- 

.tude bursts which would not produce fallout but would.lead 

to great fires. The schools which under the bill would be 
used for shelter purposes were hard-pressed financially and 
couldn't afford to pay for shelter protection. Moreover, 
children were not in school most of the time. 

The report further contended that the public itself 
was opposed to shelters and that their construction and use 
might be attended with many forms of discrimination. Con¬ 
ceivably such a program might be a boondoggle in which 
every city would compete for Federal handouts. Fallout 
shelters were in themselves alien to the American psychology 
of standing up and facing problems. Some persons feared 
that shelters could have a bad psychological effect by mak¬ 
ing nuclear war seem acceptable and by showing that survival 
was possible, thus diverting efforts from the only real 
answer, the quest for peace. Finally, would not an American 
shelter program endanger peace with the Soviet Union by 
indicating the likelihood of a preemptive strike? 

Though predisposed to be negative on civil defense, 
Hebert and his colleagues conducted impartial hearings. 

Over a period'of six weeks beginning May 28, 1963, the 
Hebert Subcommittee heard 10 8. witnesses on the pros and cons 
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of civil defense in all its ramifications. 45 Pittman, sup¬ 
ported by his staff, various scientists and other experts, 
effectively countered the arguments posed by opponents of 

civil defense._ Admitt edly, f all_ou_t_shelters were not the 

complete answer; but they could save 25 million’to 65 
million people in a nuclear war. There were other approaches, 
but full fallout shelter protection was a relatively fruit¬ 
ful method of preserving life and was more cost-effective 
than any other lihelv method. 

After answering the negative case point by point and 
treating many other topics, Pittman summarized his testimony 
with the following observations: 

1. Regardless of how one rates the chances of a 

nuclear war, the stakes are too high to ignore 
any practical measures to minimize the destruc- 


T ens of millions of Americans would be out of. 
reach of the blast, heat and fire of nuclear 
explosions but subjected to intense sickness and 
slow death from overexposure to radiation if 

f hleld f n 9 from the gamma rays coming 
out of fallout particles and are unable to stay 
under cover for a period of days. 

7 ens 0:5 millions who would survive without 
shelters, added to the tens of millions who would 
becaus ® of shielding from radiation, 
enough of a survival base to assure na- 

li°^ a reCOVerY ' and 1 that the main point 

of this program. * 

would be no second wave of fatalities from 
radioactive contamination, shortage of critical 
resources, or any other cause, which would begin 
to compare with the destruction suffered'in the 


45 


Hebert Subcommittee Hearings, Parts I-III. 







first few days of an attack. Intelligent prepara¬ 
tions, costing very little, can assure the sur¬ 
vivors of a nuclear attack every opportunity to 
reconstruct a life worth living in the surviving 
communities. To the extent that there is data 
from which to predict the conditions of a post- 
attackworld, it supports this general conclusion. 

The"mere dire predictions rhat have such broad. 

currency are the result of lack of an opportunity 
to study what is now known, or the result of the 
belief that peace can best be preserved by propo- 
gating faith in the myth that nuclear war would 
totally destroy our country and our civilization. 

.5..Finally, a great achievement in civil defense 

over this last year has been the uncovering of 
opportunities to provide effective protection 
under nuclear attack at very low cost. The re¬ 
sults of getting down to brass tacks are in such 
sharp contrast to the theoretical studies and 
debates of the past that there is a tendenev to 
discount the current program as deceptive. 4 ^ 

Congressman Holifield added the weight of his experience in 

support of the shelter incentive program. Though he 

personally believed that a system of blast shelters was 

needed, he defended the shelter incentive bill as "a partial 

answer to urgent national needs." Civil defense, Holifield 

conceded, "is a massive and complicated problem—there is 

no perfect solution." 47 

As the witnesses presented their testimony, the Hebert 
Subcommittee reported, the attitude of the House Armed 
Services Committee changed. Opposition to the program melted 
away and then hardened into an attitude of firm belief in, 


46 Hebert Subcommittee Hearings , p. 3087. 
47 Ibid., p. 3130. 
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and support of, the fallout shelter program. 4 ^ On 
August 27, 1963, the full Armed Services Committee reported 
a clean bill (HR 8200) to authorize $175 million in fiscal 

1964 fo r pay me nts of up to $2.5 per shelter space_provided 

in nonprofit institutions, and another $15 million for 
shelters in Federal buildings. 


I ri a dramatic debate on the House Floor, the Hebert sub¬ 
committee described the reversal of their attitude in the face 
of weeks of intensive hearings and persuaded the full House 
to vote 2 to 1 for the shelter incentive bill. This clearcut 
setback to Congressman Thomas by the full House depended on 
comparable Senate action on the shelter authorizing bill. 

In the absence of enactment of this law, Thomas was free to 
continue chopping away at civil defense. 49 


The attitude of Congressman Thomas posed the greatest 
single problem in obtaining funds for civil defense from the 
inception of the Federal program in 1951 to the mid- or late 
sixties. He adamantly opposed spending for civil defense. At 
the time of the large supplemental request in 1961, the civil 
defense program had been removed from the Thomas subcommittee' 


4 8 

Pt ._,. h , c °ngress, House, Committee on Armed Services, 

__ovid^g^for Fa llout Protection in Federal Structures 

5§ft ^o 9 ' 88th CongTV 1st less. , Re- 

1963) PP 2 4 (Washlngton: ' U ’ s * Government Printing Office, 


. 4 9- 


Letter, Pittman to Divine, March 11, 1981, 
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jurisdiction. But Thomas somehow managed to recover jurisdiction over 
the program. Over the ensuing years continuing efforts were made to 
circumvent Thomas 1 s death grip, but it was impossible to shake him loose 
and overcame his negative attitude toward civil defense. Almost in- 

. variably the Senate Appropriations Committee was willing to increase_ 

the amount appropriated by the House, but the total funds needed were 
never appropriated. ^0 

With the Kennedy assassination, November 22, 1963, Lyndon B. Johnson 
assumed the presidency. At this juncture, also, a special subcarrmittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Canmittee, chaired by Senator Henry M. 

Jackson, had begun hearings on HR 8200 which extended into early 1964.^ 
The lead-off witness before the Jackson subcommittee, Pittman stressed the 
responsibility of leadership to make the necessary decisions and communi¬ 
cate them to the public, rather than use their misconceptions of public 
attitudes (so-called "public apathy") as an excruse for inaction. 

A majority of the subcommittee appeared to be positively 
disposed toward HR 8200. Upon the close of the hearings, 
however, Senator Jackson said that he would defer action on 
the grounds that McNamara had associated civil defense and 
decisions on the Antiballistic Missile (ABM) Program, un¬ 
less he had a clear signal from the President that the Admini- 
tration wanted the shelter incentive legislation. 

Pittman sought to get this signal, but without success, and 

50 

Ibid; Letter, Brewer to Divine, Jan. 12, 1981. 

51 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Service, 
Hearings, Civil D_efen ; se Fallout Shelter Program, 88th 
Cong., 1st Sess., Dec. 1963. 
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Jackson put the bill aside. Later, Pittman recounted this 

development in these words: 

I asked Secretary McNamara to send a short memorandum 
to the President urging him to sign an attached note 
to Senator Jackson. The memorandumwent to theWhite 

-House, but I was unable to determine what had happened 

to it for several crucial days. At the Subcommittee 
meeting at which Senator Jackson intended to defer 
the matter, I was allowed 15 minutes to report on the 
President's position. My telephone calls to Mac 
[McGeorge] Bundy the night before and outside the 
hearing room established that there was doubt about 
whether Secretary McNamara really meant what he asked 
the President to do. In response to my last callfrom 
outside the hearing room, Bundy said he would talk to 
McNamara anc call back. There was no call. 3 appeared 
empty-handec anc Senator Jackson deferred action as 
he said he would. On returning to my office, I was 
given the explanation that the President appreciated 
the effort but that there was not enough time to resolve 
the matter. 

Pittman returned to his law practice two weeks later, dis¬ 
traught over what he later described as an "abundantly clear" 
reversal of the Administration's public commitment to a com¬ 
plete fallout shelter protection system. This decision, 

Pittman emphasized, "was made by the Executive Branch and 
not by the Congress and ... it was done in the face of an 
apparent willingness of Congress to join the commitment by 
funding the first year of a five-year program. 

In a letter to Pittman, March 4, 1964, Senator Jack- 
son commented on the decision to defer action on HR 8200. 

The decision, he said, "was based on several factors not 
necessarily related to the substance of the~~bill. " 


CJ. , 

Pittman, "Civil Defense and Congressional Acceptance," 
Feb. 23, 1978. 









Principal among them "is the fact that ballistic missile 
defense and the shelter program have .been closely related 
and it is believed that a decision as to both should be 
similarly related. Jackson also made reference to theneed 
for closely reviewing all programs involving Federal ex¬ 
penditures "in the light of the current program of economy." 
He further added: "It is believed that all civil defense 
organizations will be fully occupied during the coming 
months with their current efforts to organize a working 
shelter program under your present ground rules. 

Civil defense officials found Jackson's linkage of 
ABM and shelter programs somewhat baffling. To be sure, 
McNamara repeatedly stressed the complementary relationship 
of civil defense and the Nation's strategic offensive and 
defensive forces. In his posture statement before the 
House Armed Services Committee in January 1964, McNamara 
emphasized the high priority which the Administration at¬ 
tached to civil defense in relation to the Strategic Retalia¬ 
tory and Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces. 

. . . a well planned and executed nationwide civil 
defense program centered around fallout shelters 
could contribute much more, 'dollar for dollar, to 


OCD, Information Bulletin No. 105, March 12, 1964, 
p. 2; OCD, Annual Report for FY 1964, p. 2. In an inter¬ 
view with Pittman m the summer of 1979, Dr. Blanchard 
gathered that Pittman drafted this statement for issuance 
by Senator Jackson, in an effort "to mitigate the effect 
on OCD morale that revelation of the President's lack of 
support for civil defense would create"; see Blanchard MS, 
p. 369. 
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the saving of lives in the event of a nuclear" 
attack upon the United States than any further in¬ 
creases in either of these two programs. 

McNamara was inclined to move slowly on an ABM system, and 

he indicated the need for adequate shelters with such a 

system. In the absence of such shelters, he indicated, the 


enemy could easily target its missiles at points outside 
the defended areas and thereby "achieve by fallout what 
otherwise would have to be achieved by blast, and heat 
effects. For this reason, McNamara added, "the very 
austere civil defense program recommended by the President 
. . . should be given priority over procurement and deploy¬ 

ment of any major additions to the active defenses." 54 

At no time hac the suggestion been made that the fall- 
ou L shelter programs be delayed until after the ABM sys¬ 
tem was in development. At a news conference, March 4, 1964 
McNamara stated: 



• * 4 .:^ ? allout sh elter program can stand alone and be 
justified independently of an anti-ballistic missile 
system, and we believe should be given priority over 
such a system. But an anti-ballistic system cannot 
stand alone without a fallout shelter system. 55 

The reasons for Jackson's action are not entirely clear; 
but whatever the reasons, it had the effect of again defer¬ 
ring if not scuttling the shelter incentive program on which 
OCD counted so much to overcome the anticipated shelter deficit. 


5 4, 


Extract published in OCD, Annual Report for FY 
1964, p. 1. --- - — 


55 


^ OCD, Information Bulletin^No. 105, March 12, 1964, 
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Commenting on a draft of this chapter, Pittman expressed 
the view that the lack of Federal leadership could have been 
cured if McNamara had believed in a nationwide fallout shelter 
program. In Pittman's judgment, McNamara did not believe in it. 


. . . When President Kennedy's civil defense decision 
was made in November 1961 at Hyannis Port, the proposal 
signed by McNamara was to provide fallout protection for 
the entire population within 5 years through a continua¬ 
tion of the program to utilize existing shelter space and 
the proposed new shelter incentive program. Nonetheless, 
at the meeting McNamara expressed his preference for 
stopping at the surveying, marking and stocking program, 
as did many others present. The President went ahead against 
this advice, apparently because of what he had said in his 
May 1961 speech. Shortly thereafter, a disturbed McNamara 
charged Pittman with keeping the Federal Government out 
of operational responsibilities, leaving civil defense to 
the operational capabilities of state and local governments. 

The conflict between the McNamara and Pittman view of 

civil defense, Pittman observed, was never resolved. The McNamara 

support, he said, was confined to the shelter survey, marking 

and stocking program; only lip service was given to support 

of the shelter incentive program which Pittman and his staff 

thought vital to make the program credible to the public. To 

be sure, McNamara was always willing to express strongly to 

Congress the logic of fallout protection as the most cost-effective 

damage-limiting program in defending against nuclear attack. 


However, Pittman asserted, this must be understood in the context 
of his growing hostility • toward ABM and commitment to the 
doctrine of "mutual assured destruction." 54 



56 


’Letter, Pittman to Divine, March 11, 1981. 
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LOWERING THE CIVIL DEFENSE PROFILE 

The shelving of HR 8200 marked the great divide in the 
f or t u n es o f P CD— in terms of stature, fundi ng , a nd program 
effort. Over the ensuing eight years, Pittman's succes¬ 
sors—William P. Durkee, Joseph Romm, and John E. Davis- 
sought to preserve the advances achieved in the early 
sixties. Budget reductions, however, required major program 
adjustments and forced abandonment of "anv pretense of 
maintaining the momentum of prior years." 55 Increasingly, 
OCD Ond its successor, DCPA, as we shall see in the next 
chapter) was.forced into the position of having to curtail 
the development and maintenance of needed life-saving 
capabilities or project them for "crisis activation," and to 
seek "double-duty" by greater involvement in natural, 
continually-recurring disasters. 

P lacement of OCD unde r the Secretary of the Army 

On March 31, 1964, coinciding with Mr. Pittman's 
resignation. Defense Secretary McNamara assigned his civil 


59 * 

William K. Chipman, "United States Civil Defense Pm- 

r tus '" dcpa staff stuay ' 
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defense responsibilities to the Secretary of the Army. A 
Defense Department release issued that day gave the follow¬ 
ing rationale for the switch: 

Secretary McNamara stated that the civil defense 
functions are being transferred to the Army because 
they are essentially operational and therefore should 
properly be administered by one of the Military De¬ 
partments. These functions originally were assigned to 
the Secretary's immediate office in order that he might 
exercise personal supervision while the program was 
first getting started under Defense Department direc¬ 
tion. The Secretary pointed out that the initial 
shelter program is now well underway. 60 

The following day, the Secretary of the Army, Stephen 

Ailes, established the Office of Civil Defense within his 

office, and re-delegated the functions to a "Director of 

Civil Defense," a post assumed by William P. Durkee, who 

had been one of Pittman's top executives. 

Statements in the press to the effect that this was a 

downgrading of civil defense met with strong denials by 

the Defense Department. This action. Deputy Defense 

Secretary Cyrus Vance told the House Independent Offices 

Appropriations Subcommittee, "constituted recognition of 

the progress already made and a belief that the programs, now 

essentially operational, should be located in that office 

already having principal responsibility for coordinating 

military support of civil authority."^ In its annual 

report for fiscal 1964, OCD similarly referred to its new 

®°0CD, Annual Report for FY 1964 , p. 2. 

^Quotation from Subcommittee hearings in Blanchard 
MS, p. 371. 
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status in the Defense establishment as "a recognition of its 
operational maturity." And it described the job of Director 
of Civil Defense as "equal to that of an Assistant Secretary 
of..the Army. 1,62 . . 

OCD s authorized ^personnel ceiling for that year was 
1,062 positions 445 at the departmental level, 476 at the 
eight Regional Offices, and 141 at the training and warning 
centers and other field locations. Functional assignments 
and the organizational structure, OCD reported, were re¬ 
aligned during fiscal 1964, "to accommodate the increasing 
operational nature of civil defense activities."^ 2 OCD's 
primary focus continued to be the development of a nationwide 
fallout shelter system. in the absence of legislative 
authority to subsidize shelter construction, OCD souaht 
other means to help offset the shelter deficit. All three 
directors Durkee, Romm and Davis—could point to continued 
progress; but inevitably, as we shall see, important ele¬ 
ments of the shelter program and its allied emergency systems 
could not be further developed for lack of funds or legis¬ 
lative authority. The early seventies found the lifesaving 
potential of the national civil defense program seriously 
eroding. 



6 2 

OCD, Annual Report for FY 1964 , p. 7. 

6 3 

Ibid. The organizational structure at the 
fiscal 1964 was as shown in Figure 8. 


end of 






































Downward Trend of Appropriations 


The OCD budget request for fiscal 1965 — $358 million- 
included $118.9 million which required authorizing legisla¬ 
tion. Since the Jackson subcommittee deferred action on 


HR 8200, the $118.9 million budget-item 


was scratched, still 


leaving $240 million for Congressional consideration. The 
amount voted was only $105.2 million- $6 . 4 million less than 


the amount appropriated the year earlier. 

_ AlthOU9h he “"tinned to stress the importance of a 
full fallout shelter program, McNamara would not come bach 
again with a request for the shelter incentive authorization. 
The budget request for fiscal 1966 was for $193.9 million, 

but the House Appropriations Committee recommended only 
$89.2 million—a proposed cut of $104.7 million. Appealing 
to the Senate Appropriations Commrttee to restore the cut, 
McNamara indicated that he was emphasizing "the primary im- ' 
portance of fallout shelters in any sound damage-limiting 
program," and suggesting that it be given priority over any 
other element of such a program, such as the production and 
deployment of a new manned interceptor or of a NIKE X anti¬ 
missile system. Yet he was not repeating his earlier requests 
for the shelter incentive program. In a letter to Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Independent Offices Sub- 
mmittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, May 11 , 
1965, McNamara wrote: 
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For three years we have failed to obtain congres¬ 
sional approval of proposals of a dual-purpose shelter 
subsidy proposal. Currently, we are determining the 
precise nature of the shelter requirement for that 
portion of.the population without adequate protection 
before deciding whether to renew our previous proposal 
or to make some alternate recommendation. In our fiscal 
year 1966 program we continue to concentrate on exploit 
ing fully all of the existing resources in the country 
for fallout protection. The budgetary cuts made by the 
House would seriously curtail our efforts to do even 
this. This does not appear sensible to me, if the 
country is to have any meaningful capability to limit 
the damage of a determined enemy attack on the United 
States which requires an integrated, balanced combina¬ 
tion of strategic offensive forces, area defense forces 
terminal defense forces, and passive defenses. I 
emphasize again fallout shelter should have the highest 
priority in such a balanced system because they de¬ 
crease the vulnerability of the population to nuclear 
contamination under all types of attack. 

I am particularly concerned about the drastic 
slashes made by the House in the funds for management 
and administration of the program; i.e., the 30-percent 
cut in Federal management funds and the 50—percent cut 
in the matching funds for State and local civil defense 
organizations. These twc cuts are inseparable in that 
they both strike directly at the small, professional 
staff organizations jointly managing the civil defense 
effort at Federal, State, and local levels. The issue 
is simple if the country is going to have a small, 
disciplined cadre of trained professional personnel to 
direct civilian emergency operations, whether during 
nuclear or natural disaster, then these cuts must be 
restored. 64 

The Senate Appropriations Committee recommended some $35.2 
million more than the House Committee. The final action 
brought the fiscal 1966 budget to $106.8 million, with an 
authorized personnel ceiling of only 800—a reduction of 200 
from the fiscal 1965 level. 


U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
I ft de P enden t Offices Appropriat ions, 1966 Hearinqs before 

Subcommif-.-f-PP n-n w n 7007 o nj.u— 7=rr _ t- M —_ 


Subcommittee on H.R...7997; 89th Cong 

pp. 6-71 


1st Sess., 1965, 





Again, with respect to the fiscal 1967 budget, McNamara 
presented Congress with the anomoly of emphasizing the value 
of a full fallout shelter program in enhancing the Nation's 


defense posture in relation to a Soviet nuclear attack, but 
not asking for the money needed to accomplish this. In testi¬ 
mony before the House Appropriations Committee, in February 
1966, McNamara put the onus on Congress and the public for 
having turned down such a program in three years running. 
Congressman Glenard F. Lipscomb of California did not think 

that justified " n °t trying to sell an adequate civil defense 
program." in response, McNamara said: 


obtain e i?rIsr” ade strenucms efforts in the past to 
essfu? la ^er , appropriations and have been unsuc- 
, • ‘ 3 thj.nl it is wise, instead of wastinq our 

5 ccomplis^ nU io g , t0 ? rSSS f ° r SOITle thing we cannot 
fruitful arp-= S ? enG ° ur res °urces on other more 
sSmittinn k activity, and that is why we are 
approved ?-^ ?6t K a9ain hi 9 her than the Conaress 

llllrtL - by SOme 25 P er cent, but still 
lower than we requested in the past. 

excess of’thnS^ WS co ^ ld efficiently use funds in 

with JoS ^ 1 Win be ^ite frank 

yo Y' * do not think the Congress is goina to 
appropriate the funds we have requested. 


The amount requested was 5134.4 million-559.5 million less 
than the fiscal 1966 request. This time the Senate en¬ 
dorsed the House recommendation, and the appropriation for 

fiscal 1967 was 5101.1 million-55.7 million below the fiscal 
—-=496-6 appropriation. 




65 

Defense 


OCD, Excerpts —Congressional 
, February-March 1966,'MP 37, 


Testimony on Civil 
May 1966, p. 10. 
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In September 1967, Mr. McNamara announced a decision 
to deploy the Sentinel ABM system, which raised some Ques¬ 
tion about the impact of that decision on the civil defense 
program*™ The decision was the subject ofconsiderablepublic 
discussion, and some people construed the ABM decision as 
carrying with it a decision to construct a massive shelter 
system. The explanation put forth was that the Sentinel 
program was intended to be a "light" system directed at the 
Chinese Peoples Republic with its potential for a relatively 
small nuclear missile attack on the United States by the 
mid-seventies. The civil defense program, it was indicated, 
had been keyed to protection in much more, severe Soviet 
attacks; and neither expansion nor acceleration of the cur¬ 
rent fallout shelter program was deemed necessary because of 
the deployment of Sentinel. 60 

In his "posture" presentations early in 1967, Defense 
Secretary McNamara dropped his customary assertions of the 
importance of civil defense in the total defense effort. 

OCD's proposed budget for fiscal 1968,. he indicated, was 
$111 million $22.4 million less than the amount requested 
the previous year. In a follow-up statement. Army Secretary 
Stanley Resor stated that this budget would permit . 

66 See Statement of Stanley R. Resor, Secretary of the 
Army, presented at Hearings of the Senate Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, April 24, 1968, in OCD, Selected 
Excerpts on Civil Defense from Published Congressional Docu¬ 
ments, 1968 , pp. 2-3. ~ 
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continuance of the civil defense program "at approximately 
its current level." 67 This same approach, Resor advised the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, applied to all other Defense budgets 
not directly related to Southeast Asia." 6 ® Defense of this 
budget request fell to Joseph Romm, former Assistant Director 
for Policy and Programs, who was named "Acting Director" 

(later Director) with Mr. Durkee's departure in January 1967. 
The $111 million request, Romm indicated, represented a 
minimum program level, which he hoped would be fully supported 
Set Congress voted only $86.1 million. 

The Administration's budget request for fiscal 1969 was 
lower still—only $77.3 million— more than 30 percent below 
the fiscal 1968 request and 10 percent less than the amount ap¬ 
propriated that year. A prepared statement by Mr. McNamara 
(who had left the Pentagon for the job of president of the 
World Bank), incorporated in the record of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee hearings, April 30, 1968, noted that the 
OCD budget was being held to "the lowest possible sustaining 
rate, pending the end of the Vietnam conflict."69 secre¬ 

tary Resor gave the same reason for the reduced budget request. 

67 OCD, Ex cerpts from Congressional Testimony on Civil 
Defense a n d Relat ed Defensive Svstems (97Trh rnnq* 

Jan.-Mar. 19 STTTTMSSnEyTS 677^65 ' 

6 ^Blanchard MS, p. 393. 

69 ° CD ' Selected Excerpts on Civil Defense from Publisher! 
Congressional Documents , 196 8 ,~.~5Q~:-’ - ~ eQ 
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In his presentation, Mr. Romm indicated that major program 
activities would have to be deferred and rephased, but there 
would be no change in the basic program objectives "designed 
tocarry out the orderly development of ourlow cost fallout 
shelter civil defense system." 7 ’-' Congress voted only $60.4 
million—the lowest figure since the Defense Department's 
assumption of the civil defense mission in 1961. 

This sharp drop in the civil defense budget brought a 
strong rebuke from the former Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Civil Defense), Steuart L. Pittman. In an "Afterword" to 
the book, Who Speaks for Civil Defense ?, Pittman observed: 

It does not take an expert to see that somethinc 
is wrong with this picture. The war in Vietnam, with 
all of its risks of escalation to a larger war, is a 
strange reason indeed for turning back the limited 
progress of civil defense which has been so painfully 
accomplished to date. If we are unable or unwilling 
to prepare our defenses against an attack on the con¬ 
tinental United States, while fighting an overseas war, 
we are peculiarly vulnerable to the shifting strategy 
of our potential enemies. _ The future of civil defense 
no longer depends on whether the public will accept 
leadership; we have now reached the point when the 
government must hear the concern of the people outside 
of the Federal Government, who believe national defense 
is a first responsibility of all of us. The critical 
long-term task of improving our chances of survival in 
the nuclear age may be too important to be decided 
exclusively in the closed chambers of a government 
so pinned down by today that the problems of tomorrow 
must be set aside and assigned "the lowest possible 
sustaining rate." 7 1 



70 Ibid., pp. 3-6. 

71 Who Speaks for Civil Defense ?, pp. 1-12-113. 
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Soon after taking office, President Richard Nixon took 
several steps which .seemed to signal a possible resurgence 
of the civil defense effort. In March 1969, he announced a 
decisionto deploy a modified ABM system(Safeguard)"against 
a Soviet strike, and he directed that a study be made of the 
Nation's shelter program to see what could be done to mini¬ 
mize casualties in the event deterrence failed. 72 Under the 
terms of Executive Order 11490, signed on October 28, 1969, 
Federal agencies engaged in building construction were asked 
to encourage the incorporation of shelter in construction 
projects involving Government assistance with grants or 
loans. 7 3 

Nixon's Secretary of Defense, Melvin R. Laird, voiced 
the conviction that "the Civil Defense system is a vital 
part of our over-all strategic posture and essential to the 
protection of the people. . . „" 74 And in July 1969, the 

following statement by the Secretary of the Army, presented to 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, similarly emphasized 
the importance of civil defense in the over-all defense 
planning of the Nation: 

While it has been necessary to limit our civil 
defense budget request to a minimum level, in view of 

^ 2 Blanchard MS, p. 415. 

„ „ ! 3 °CD, New Dimensions —Annual Report 1970 (Washinaton: 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971), p.~9T~ 

, 74 Ibid. , p. 6. 
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the higher priority Southeast Asia oriented require¬ 
ments, we believe an effective civil defense program 
is an essential and prudent element in our defense 
planning. It would make a major contribution to the 
protection of the population in the event of a large 
scale nuclear attack. Accordingly, the major objec¬ 
tive of the civil defense program continues to be the 

--development of a nationwide shelter, system to protect 

the population from radiological fallout. ^ 

OCD finished out fiscal 1969 with its $60.4 million 

appropriation. But after detailing substantial achievements 

Governor John E. Davis, who succeeded Mr. Romm as Director 

of OCD in May 1969, felt impelled to note: "program momentum 

has declined with serious impact on the efforts of State 

and local governments." He cited the following examples of 

"program backlogs": 76 

1- The survey of new buildings for fallout 
shelter capacity is more than one year behind schedule. 

2- The rate of marking of public shelters has 
fallen below prior year rates. 

3. Warehouse stocks of shelter supplies will be 
exhausted by the end of fiscal year 1970, and while 
improved supplies have been developed, none have been 
procured. 

4. Over $2 million in matching funds was not 
available to match State and local government funds for 
proposed emergency operating centers. 

5. $1.3 million in matching funds was not avail¬ 
able to match State and local government funds for 
emergency communications and warning equipment. - 


75 OCD, Annual Report for FY 1969 , p. 7. 
76 Ibid., pp. 119-120. 
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6. 105 qualified local jursidictions have been 
unable to enter the matching funds program for civil 
defense personnel and administrative expenses. 

7. Deployment of the Radio Warning Decision 
Information Distribution System (DIDS) has been delayed. 

8•Research necessary to defineoptimum solu- 
’tions to problems of protection against direct effects 
of nuclear weapons and of the immediate postattack 
period has been deferred or curtailed. 

Davis closed the fiscal 1969 report with the plea: "The 
current civil defense capability should not be permitted to 
deteriorate. Much work has been done, a great deal more 
remains to be done, but the ultimate goal of providing 
protection for everyone cannot be achieved without adequate 
funds to eliminate the backlogs and reinstate the program to 
effective performance levels consistent with new technological 
advancements and the national population growth rate. 

Budgets awarded to OCD in its remaining years under 
the Secretary of the Army edged up a bit--$70.6 million in 
fiscal 1970; $73.5 million in fiscal 1971; and $78.3 million 
in fiscal 1972. This was hardly enough to have a meaningful 
effect in terms of improved readiness to meet the effects of 
nuclear attack. With encouragement from Defense Secretary 
Laird, OCD under Davis turned increasingly to greater involve¬ 
ment with State and local governments in coping with natural 
as well as man-made disasters. 7 ^ This direction of civil 

77 Ibid., p. 120. 

78 

See, e.g., OCD, New . Dimensi ons—Annual Report 1970, pp. 

14 : 17 ' 36 ' 0CD ' Changes and' 'Challenges—Annual Report 
± 971 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972)“ 
pp. v, 1-4, 7, 12-13. 
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defense to this dual-use capability, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, became the central thrust of OCD 's successor, 
the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency, which was brought 
back up to the level of the Secretary of Defense in May 1972* 


'A FORTHRIGHT REPORT FROM THE GAO 


Some six months before this reorganization, the General 
Accounting Office came up with a well-researched and pene¬ 
trating analysis of U.S. civil defense, focused particularly 
on the nine years from the inception of the Kennedy program 
in fiscal 1962 through mid—1970. In its report, completed 
■*- n the fall of 1971, the GAO took note of - the steady decline 
of civil defense appropriations, both in dollars and in the 
percentage of total appropriations for defense: 


Appropriations approved 


Fiscal 

y ear 

Civil 

defense 

DOD 

Column 2 as 
percentage 
of column 3 


(xn millions)(in millions) 


1962 

$ 257 

$ 46,495 

0.55 

1963 

128 

48,350 

.26 

1964 

112 

48,223 

.23 

1965 

105 

47,682 

.22 

1966 

107 

58,858 

.18 

1967 

102 

70,230 

.14 

1968 

86 

74,152 

.12 

1969 

61 

74,402 

.08 

1970 

71 

72,667 

.10 

Total 

$1,029 

$541,059 

.19 
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This pattern of funding and the attendant deterioration of 
OCD's lifesaving capability prompted the GAO to observe 
that, despite the emphasis in Administration pronouncements 
on "the complementary relationship between active and pas¬ 
sive defense measures," civil defense in practice "does not 


seem to be regarded as a primary element of national defense." 79 


Commenting on a draft of the report forwarded in 
December 1970, the Defense Department expressed its apprecia¬ 
tion and thanks to the GAO for its "thorough in-depth objec¬ 
tive study” of the structure, activities and status of U.S. 
civil defense. in general, the Defense Department considered 
the report "a realistic analysis of the current civil defense 
posture, its capabilities and its limitations." It took 
note of the report's implicit recognition of "the need for 
and value of the civil defense program" and its pointing up 

of the shortage of program funds to accomplish "the recognized 
requirements. " 




While acknowledging the shift in budget emphasis in 


recent years, however, the Defense Department objected to the 
implication that there had been a reduction in priority and 
emphasis on civil defense preparations. The Department at¬ 
tributed the shift in budget emphasis to-two factors: (1) the 
national involvement in military operations in Southeast Asia 


79, 


~.c , y*S-^General Accounting Office, Activities and Status 

o| Civil Defense in the United States , Report to-thi~C ongres s 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, B-133209, 
Oct. 2€, 1971 (hereinafter cited as GAO Report — 1971 ), p. 14. 
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in the mid- and late-sixties which "created overriding 
requirements" necessitating budget increases in active 
forces and "tighter fiscal constraints on all non-Southeast 

Asia programs of the Department"; and (2) the reluctance.of 

Congress to approve appropriations for civil defense in the 
amounts requested by the Administration. For the nine- 
year period analyzed, the Defense Department indicated, "the 
Congress has been willing to appropriate only 43% of the 
funds requested," with the result that there was "a growing 
tendency in the Executive Branch to limit budget requests 
to lower levels." 80 In its final report, the GAO took note 
of these points, but it did not alter its observation on 
this matter. 

The tremendous power and multiple effects of nuclear 
weapons since 1945, the GAO report noted, "have not rendered 
the cause of survival hopeless." A full-scale nuclear war 
would cause many casualties, but "effective protection 
against some of the effects of nuclear attack is available. " 8 
OCD, the GAO analysts observed, had developed "a substantial 
life-saving capability"; between 18 million and 30 million 
lives of projected 1975 fatalities of 104 million could be 
saved, according to OCD calculations, "with the 160 million 

80 Letter, Philip A. Odeen, Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Systems Analysis), to C. M. Bailey, 
Director, Defense Division, GAO, March 5, 1971, GAO Report— 
1971 , pp. 50-51. 

81 Ibid., p. 10. 
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fallout shelter spaces existing as of January 1, 1969." 
Continuance of the fallout shelter surveys and consideration 
of alternative combinations of fallout and blast protection 
— GOuld save additional millions of people who would otherwise 
be lost in a nuclear attack. 82 

But the GAO pointed to some gaps and -serious problems 
m the current civil defense program. While recognizing the 
potential deterrent of effective damage-limited measures 
(which included civil defense), Defense program justifications 
in January 1969 concluded: 

‘ * ° n basis of our present knowledge of military 

technology, we still see no practical way in which to 
do this [taking damage-limiting measures--the ABM sys¬ 
tem and civil defense programs] against the kind of 
attack the Soviets could potentially mount in. the 1970's. 
Accordingly, our best alternative is to continue to 
ase our policy of deterrence on our Assured Destruc¬ 
tion capability. 

With this primary emphasis of the U.S. military program on 
assured destruction, OCD could hardly expect serious support 
of its efforts to reduce the potential damage of a nuclear 
attack. Although the direct effects of nuclear weapons— 
blast, heat, and shock—were recognized as major elements of 
the threat, the civil defense program included no specific 
activity to mitigate these effects. Nor were there any civil 
defense programs, other than research, to protect people 
from the effects-of attack with chemical or biological weapons. 

82 Ibid., p. 13. 

83 Ibid., p. 19. 
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To make matters even worse, the fallout shelter sys¬ 
tem which accounted for OCD 1 s life-saving capability was 
not complete. The OCD shelter surveys, the GAO analysts 
believed, "disclosed an imbalance of existing protection be¬ 
tween major cities and other population areas and a shortage 
of shelters in meeting its goal of providing protection for 
all persons." 84 No authority existed "to construct or pay for the 
construction of special-purpose public fallout shelters in 
any location, including areas with a deficit of shelter 
spaces." In the absence of incentive construction authority, 
OCD could not hope to add significantly to the Nation's 
shelter capacity. "Our review," the GAO reported, "indicates 
that the Nation lacks, and under current programs will continue to 
lack, a sufficient number of properly dispersed, adequately 
equipped fallout shelters in homes, schools, and other 
buildings and facilities to accommodate the population in 
the event of nuclear attack." 8 ^ 

In its comments on the draft report, OCD detailed the 
funding constraints on its program activities—the repeated 
denial of legislative authorization and consequently of 
appropriations for the shelter incentive program; denials of 
requests for limited funds to test shelter incentive payments, 
or to procure and distribute portable ventilation kits to 


84 Ibid., p. 19. 
85 Ibid., p. 23. 
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increase the capacity of many below-ground shelter areas in 
existing buildings. Limited funds forced OCD to restrict 
its National Fallout Shelter Survey to areas engaged in 
Community Shelter Planning. Fund limitations further pre¬ 


cluded procurement of needed shelter supplies and stocking 
them in identified facilities, as well as the replacement of 
items that had deteriorated because of age. 88 

On the basis of its analysis, the GAO recommended, 
among other things, that the Secretary of Defense "provide 
additional justification to the Congress concerning the part 
which civil defense plays in the U.S. overall national 
security posture." 87 And it placed before Congress the 
following "matter" for its consideration: 

In view of the issues concerning (1) the imbalance 
of fallout protection, (2) the potential for expanding 
fallout protection by using best available shelter 
space, and (3) the limited progress of the civil defense 
program in meeting its objectives as dealt with in this 
report, and in view of two special studies recently 
made by the administration pertaining to civil defense 
policies, to the shelter program, and to the relation¬ 
ship between natural disaster assistance and civil 
defense activities, appropriate committees of the Con¬ 
gress may wish to review the reports on these studies 
for use in any consideration of civil defense require¬ 
ments . o a 


86 Ibid., 

PP 

. 52 

87 Ibid., 

P- 

29. 

88 Ibid., 

P- 

35. 






ADMINISTRATION INITIATIVES 





The Administration studies to which the GAO referred, 
it developed, set the course for civil defense through 


much of theseventies; it was not"the future direction" 
which the GAO and OCD had anticipated. Early in 1969, Presi¬ 
dent Nixon directed George A. Lincoln, Director of the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness (OEP), to conduct a study of the 
civil defense program. ^9 The GAO did not have access to 
this study because it was then being prepared for review by 
the National Security Council. In a report to the President 
on his stewardship of OEP, in January 1973, Lincoln made the follow¬ 
ing observation regarding this study: 

. . . This study drew on the analytical talents and 

experience of many agencies and covered the broad spec¬ 
trum of considerations involved in the formulation of 
civil defense policy. The completed study served as 
the basis of your decision that the United States 
shall maintain the current level of effort in its civil 
defense activities. 

The President, Lincoln noted, further directed that "there 
should be increased emphasis, within the limitations of exist¬ 
ing authority, on plans, procedures, and preparedness activi¬ 
ties that may also be applicable to peacetime emergencies."^® 


^Under the terms of the 1961 reorganization, it will be 
recalled, the Director of OEP had the responsibility for 
advising and assisting the President in determining policy 
for planning, directing and coordinating the total civil 
defense program. 

90 , 

George A. Lincoln, New Dimensions of Civil Emergency 
Preparedness , 1969-1973 : A Report to the President (Washing¬ 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 46. 
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Also early in the Nixon Administration, Lincoln under¬ 
took to effect a closer relationship with OCD (later DCPA) 
and to use its capabilities more effectively in support of 
OEP 1 s responsibilities with respect to natural disasters 
and crisis management. At Nixon's direction, an interagency 
study was undertaken of the relationship between the Federal 
disaster assistance and civil defense activities as they re¬ 
lated to the work of State and local governments in these 
areas. In a comprehensive report to Congress, in January 
1972, OEP identified actions and additional steps that could 
be taken to improve the Nation's capability to avert, miti¬ 
gate the effects, and meet the challenges of natural disasters. 
The findings of this study, entitled Disaster Preparedness , 
served as a blueprint for the further development of a con¬ 
certed disaster preparedness program. 91 One facet of this 
effort was the assignment to OCD, in February 1972, of the 
following tasks: 

1. Fostering local government organizations and 
plans for coping with major disasters; and 

2. Providing.advice and guidance to local govern- 
ments on organization and preparedness to meet the 
effects of major disasters. 92 

91 

* Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

92 

±.•*.1 ■ Lincoln to Davis, Feb. 18, 1972, and enclosure 

entitled Policies and Procedures for Performance of Assign¬ 
ment to the Office of Civil Defense Related to Local Govern¬ 
ment Preparedness for Major Disasters," reprinted in DCPA, 

—Y 3-1 Preparedness --A New Dual Mission, Annual Report, FY 
1972 , pp. 42-43. - c - — 
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Furthermore, OCD was one of many agencies encompassed 
in a comprehensive study of Defense organization and 
management by a "Blue Ribbon Defense Panel" constituted 
in mid-1969 under the chairmanship of Gilbert W. Fitzhugh 
of the I'fetropolitan Life Insurance Company. The Panel noted 
that except for a period in 1962-63, when the fallout 
shelter program held a high priority, the civil defense 
function "has apparently been given little emphasis." 

Since the 1961 reorganization, the Panel further.observed, 
the effects of dividing the civil defense responsibilities 
between the Executive Office of the President [OEP] and the 
Department of Defense had been the subject of "considerable 
discussion." This matter and the OCD mission were then 
under review. 

If, as a result of this review, the Secretary of 
Defense continued to be delegated responsibilities for 
civil defense, the Panel suggested, OCD "should not continue 
as a part of the Department of the Army Secretariat." OCD, 
the Panel reasoned, 

• . . is primarily a line, not a staff, activity. 
Further, its mission is sufficiently different 
from and independent of the missions of the Mili¬ 
tary Departments that it should be established as 
an independent agency reporting to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Accordingly, the Panel recommended that, in the event of 
its retention in the Defense Department, OCD "should be 
converted into a Defense Agency (the Civil Defense Agency), 
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and the Director thereof should report to the Secretary 
of Defense through the [proposed] Deputy Secretary of De¬ 
fense (Operations)." 93 


It was these Administrat ion initiatives, rather than 
the GAO report and other signs of renewed Congressional 
interest, that prompted Defense Secretary Laird, in May 
1972, to bring OCD back up to the Defense Secretary's level, 
give it a new name, Defense Civil Preparedness Agency, and 
accent its broadened mission. in his words: 


‘ ‘ * t] 3 e Def ense Civil Preparedness Agency can 
make a significant contribution to total civil dis¬ 
aster preparedness. Civil defense preparedness plan- 

if L^idenf?^ d ^S Ster P lannin 9 are often similar 
if not identical. This new Agency will stress the 

ness and a ?h lty i a 2 d “ tility of clvil defense prepared- 
ness and natural disaster preparedness at local govern¬ 
ment level m the broader term of civil preparedness 
as depicted in the Agency title.94 A epareaness 

This new agency will occupy our attention in the next chapter 


Reoort tA S th De p artm ^ nt ° f Defense ' B ^e Ribbon Defense Panel 
President and the Secretarv of Defense rm fha ' 

urrice, 1970), pp. 39, 41, 160-161, 212. 


94 


DCPA, Annual Report , FY 1972* P« !• 






CHAPTER VII 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT: 

THE DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY, 1972-79 

CIVIL DEFENSE AT A LOW EBB 

The deterioration of the U.S. civil defense posture 
that set in about the mid-sixties continued through the 
seventies. This was so even as the Soviets achieved nuclear 
parity with the United States and intensified their civil 
defense activities. In their efforts at detente and con¬ 
trol of the nuclear arms race, both the Nixon-Ford and 
Carter Administrations chose to avoid a buildup of active 
air defense and civil defense capabilities. America's popu¬ 
lation in the high-risk counterforce and urban areas were 
left hostage in the hopes that the Soviets would do the 
same and thus avoid mutual assured destruction. 

The Soviets, however, would not accept the logic of 
mutual deterrence; they kept up their arms buildup and would 
not downgrade their civil defense preparations. Indeed, 
there was reason to believe by the mid-seventies that the 
balance of terror" which had characterized the two earlier 
decades had begun to tilt in the Soviets' favor. In lieu of 
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strategic superiority, American defense secretaries used 
terms like "realistic deterrence" and "essential equivalence" 
of strategic forces; and they came to see the possible useful- 
ness o£ cx v:l1 defense in the "perception" of su ch e quiv alence 
by the Soviet Union, the American people, and all parties 
around the world. 


The literature of the seventies is replete with in¬ 
teresting assertions and disputations regarding the u.S.- 
Soviet strategic balance. Did the greater emphasis on civil 
defense in the Soviet Union, indeed, enhance that nation's 
war-fighting and damage-limiting capability? Did it signal 
the Soviet Union's readiness to venture and determination to 
survive a nuclear exchange? Studies by the Carter Administra¬ 
tion prompted a Presidential decision in September 1978, 
which, among other things, recognized the role which civil 
defense could play in contributing to deterrence. 

That decision carried with it the assumption of at least 
a doubling of the current $100 million level of annual spend¬ 
ing for civil defense in the mid-eighties. The President's 
$108.6 million budget request for fiscal 1980, however, was 
construed in the Congress as a failure by Carter to demon¬ 
strate a clear commitment to a restructured civil defense 
policy with a multi-year requirement which his own Defense 
Secretary, Harold Brown, and National Security Council had 
espoused. The Congressional pegging of the budget at $100 
million left DCPA with but a fraction of what was needed to 
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breathe new life into an agency which, in the words of its 
Director, Bardyl R. Tirana, "has been dead in the water 
since about 1969." 

In the midst of all this—the strategicdebate, the 
Administration studies, new GAO and Congressional reviews, 
and Presidential decisions on policy and reorganization— 

DCPA struggled along. With its austere budgets throughout 
the Nixon-Ford and Carter years, DCPA could barely meet its 
recurring and maintenance expenses. It continually de¬ 
ferred critical program elements. It explored the practic¬ 
ability of evacuation in crises and other low-cost approaches 
to the problems of population survival. And, with all these 
problems, DCPA still had to give its limited funds and re¬ 
sources the dual value which Carter, like Nixon, sought in 
support of preparedness for both nuclear and natural disasters 

As it approached the 1980's, the United States had, as 
it did since the mid-sixties, to quote'Professor Samuel P. 
Huntington (who had directed a National Security Council * 
study on the subject for President Carter), "only a skeleton 
civil defense program."i In his remaining two years in the 
White House, for all the fanfare about the September 1978 
decisions on policy and reorganization, President Carter did 

1 Samuel P. Huntington, "Civil Defense for the 1980's," 
in U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, Civil Defense , Hearing , 95th Cong., 2d 
Sess., Jan. 8, 1979 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1979), p. 29 (hereinafter cited as Proxmire Com- 
mittee Hearing ). - - 
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xittle to add flesh to this skeleton. It remained to be seen 
whether the incoming Administration of Ronald Reagan would 
move more energetically ,to develop an effective civil de¬ 
fense program for the 1080s. 


JOHN E. DAVIS AT THE HELM 


Obje ctives of the Nixon-Ford Administration s 

Emphasis in the Federal Government on civil defense 
diminished considerably during the Nixon-Ford years. Upon 
extricating U.S. forces from Vietnam, President Nixon formu¬ 
lated what he called "A New Strategy for Peace" in the 
seventies. He sought a framework for "a durable peace” with 
three pillars: a partnership with friendly nations; suffi¬ 
cient strength to deter would-be aggressors from dangerous 
miscalculations; and "a willingness to negotiate" with 
communist countries to accommodate conflict and overcome 
rivalries. On the last point, Nixon noted in a report to 
the Congress early in 1970: 


the spirit in which the United States 
ratified the Non-Proliferation Treaty and entered 
neg °^ atlon the Soviet Union on control 

° f ^ he military use of the seabeds, on the frame¬ 
work of a settlement in the Middle East, and on 
limitation of strategic arms. This is the basis 
on which we and our Atlantic allies have offered 
to negotiate on concrete issues affecting the 
security and future of Europe, and on which the 
United states took steps last year to improve 
_ur relations with nations of Eastern Eurooe. This 
is also the spirit in which we have resumed 
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formal talks in Warsaw with Communist China. No 
nation need be our permanent enemy.? 

The Mixon Administration thus ushered in a period of 
detente" in Soviet-American relations, marked by a relaxa¬ 
tion of tensions and by agreements to limit the“deployment- 

of antiballistic missiles, avoid the buildup of ABM de¬ 
fenses, and collaborate to ensure that crises in other parts 
of the world did not bring confrontations that increased 
the risk of war between the two superpowers. 

Along with his foreign policy, Nixon's domestic policies 
had an important bearing on the level and direction of civil 
defense activities in the seventies. Nixon made a strong 
commitment to streamline the functions of government by cut¬ 
ting the size of the Executive Office of the President and 
redirecting its efforts to policy making and overall policy 
direction, and by decentralizing out of the White House to 
the line agencies and to the States and localities. This 
policy was a factor in the decision to abolish the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness (OEP) in 1973, and assign its 
responsibilities to the General Services Administration 
(civil defense policy, continuity of government and other 
nonmilitary defense programs), the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (natural disaster programs), and other 


A Policy for the 1970's — 

TqtS M - * ? — -?- ace: h Re Port to the Coni^si T Feb . 18, 

p ^(Washington: U.S. Government Printing-Office, 1970), 
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agencies- The same policy prompted moves to make the 
Federal government more responsive to the needs of State 
and local governments, with high priority to improved pre- 
paredness for natural disasters as well as to disaster re- 
llef ‘ Xt was in this context that DCPA was vested with its 
dual-purpose mission— to help the State and local govern¬ 
ments develop an operational capability for natural as well 
as nuclear disasters. 

DCPA was in existence only a few months when it learned 
that, despite its dual mission, its program would have to 
remain at the then-current level of effort. Its appropria¬ 
tion for fiscal 1973 was only $83.5 million. Thanks to 
Congressional intercession, President Ford's fiscal 1977 
budget request of only $71-million was raised to $87.5 
million; and even that, in constant 1977 dollars, represented 
a decrease of about 30 percent from the fiscal 1973 appropria' 
tion. Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger and his succes¬ 
sor, 'Donald M. Rumsfeld, sought larger outlays for civil de¬ 
fense, but they could not dissuade President Ford from his 
budget-cutting stance. 

Defense policy and planning guidance issued November 4, 
.1975, recognized civil defense as "essential to our deter¬ 
rent posture," but held out little prospect for program 
vitality. 


viva! O? + -h ri n a c y ob ^ctives are to enhance the sur- 
sti tution^nf ?■ P°P ulatio * and to assist in recon- 
waf f ?" a . capabilities in event of nuclea: 

war. 3ecause of limited resources our current Civil 
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Defense planning should provide for a basic peace¬ 
time posture which can be surged to provide an increased 
and highly effective Civil Defense capability in times 
of 'crisis [i.e., by actions taken during a crisis to 
improve deficient capabilities]. Planning for crisis 
relocation and for protecting the population against 
nuclear fallout should be stressed. A secondary but 

-important objective is to improve the readiness of- 

state and local governments to respond to peacetime 
emergencies. 3 

Efforts by the Ford Administration, in the face of these 
budgetary constraints, to reduce or eliminate support of 
programs required for natural rather than nuclear disasters 


encountered strong protests from State and local governments. 
It took legislation in July 1976 and administrative action 
by DCPA Director Tirana early in the Carter Administration, 
as we shall see, to clear up the ambiguity that developed 
regarding "dual use" preparedness. To most observers it 
appeared that, from political and practical considerations, 
the dual-use concept would have to be applied if nuclear 
preparedness was to be accomplished at the State and local 
levels. 


The New Status of Civil Defense 


Creation of DCPA .—In his Defense report for fiscal 
1973, Defense Secretary Laird highlighted the changes which 
the Administration proposed for the civil defense program 
in that year. These, Laird said, included: 


2 ... ' 

Quoted m William K. Chipman, "United States Civil 

Defense Programs and Activities—Current Status," Oct. 23, 
1976, p. 12. 
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enhancement of state and local capability in 
attacks and other disasters; 

reorientation of the program to emphasize, when¬ 
ever possible, available.protection from nuclear 
weapon effects and natural disasters; 


s hifting of.some on-going programs.to.svsterns 

that would only be implemented in a crisis in 
order to reduce peace-time costs and prevent 
rapid obsolescence. 

Major elements of the new program, Laird indicated, would 
include: 

(a) maintenance of the current shelter system, but 
reorienting marking, stocking and home survey proc- 
grams toward crisis implemented activities; (b) for 
shelter survey, creation of State Engineer Supoort 
Groups to give participating States the in-house 
capability to replace Federal Engineering Support 
■ currently provided; (c) use of analytical techniques 
to determine the most likely hazards for each com¬ 
munity in the event of nuclear war, e.a., blast, 
fire, fallout; anc (g) development of guidance for 
local governments based on risk analysis, to- include 
evacuation planning guidance for high risk areas. 4 

Since coming to office three years earlier, Laird 
asserted, he had "studied in some depth our civil defense 
functions as related to our various state and Federal ac¬ 
tivities in this complex and important field." The real 
strength of this nation, Laird emphasized, lay in the States 
and their political subdivisions. With proper organization 
and preparedness planning, he was convinced, the Nation 
could survive any disaster. It was Laird's belief that the 
Defense Department "can and should contribute to total civil 
disaster preparedness—civil defense and natural disaster." 


1Q 4 See Secretary Laird's Defense Report for Fiscal Year 
Feb?'22 re i972 Sd t0 ^ H ° USe A PP ro Priations Committee on 
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As "a major step in this direction," Laird announced on 
May 4, 1972, 'the establishment of DCPA. The DCPA Director, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of Defense, would assist 
State and local gov ernments in na tu ral disaster prepared¬ 
ness planning, consistent with OEP policy guidance, and would 
discharge the Defense Secretary's assigned civil defense func 
tions. The two tasks--civil defense and natural disaster 
preparedness--were thus blended into one. 

.DCPA will stress the dual capability and utility of 

civil defense preparedness and natural disaster pre¬ 
paredness at local government level. In carrying out 
this task, we will provide preparedness assistance 
across the entire disaster spectrum tieing in closely 
the many similarities of nuclear attack and natural 
disaster preparedness planning, a concept long recog¬ 
nized and accepted by State and local government authori 
ties. The States and localities provide resources 
equal to or greater than those made available to State 
and local authorities through the Federal civil defense 
program. While these assets are applied primarily to 
civil defense efforts against the effects of nuclear 
attack, they also enhance the capabilities of State and 
local governments to deal with peacetime disasters. 

Our assistance in total civil disaster preparedness will 
improve civil defense preparedness by making the dol¬ 
lars we invest do double duty. 

DCPA, Laird believed, "can make a significant contribution to 
total disaster preparedness." To carry out these responsi¬ 
bilities, he requested $88.6 million for DCPA for fiscal 
19 73 ? 5 Congress appropriated $83.5 million. 


Laird, "Statement . . . to the Subcommittee on Treasury, 
Postal Service and General Government of the Committee on 
Appropriations, United States House of Representatives," 

n. d. 
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Thus, effective May 5, 1972, Laird abolished the 
Office of Civil Defense, which had operated under the 
Secretary of the Army, and established DCPA as a new, sepa¬ 
rate Defense agency within the Defense Department. John E. 


Davis, director of the former OCD, was named Director of 


DCPA, reporting directly to the Secretary of Defense.® 

A Defense Department directive, issued July 14, 1972, de¬ 
tailed DCPA's responsibilities for both civil defense and 
natural disaster preparedness. The "Civil Defense Pre¬ 
paredness functions continued unchanged. The new "Natural 
Disaster Preparedness Assistance" functions were set forth 
as follows: 


* In accordance with agreements between 

tSrv of S n t ? r ' DCPA ' actin ? on behalf of the Secre- 

Sfens f and the Director, OEP, and subject to 
sh-ll° llCy guidance of Director, OEP, DCPA 




a. Advise and assist State and local 
governments m their development of dual purpose 

PlME <““* “S 

status of itjJ OVide detailed assessment of the 
tor2L2Llocal government emergency preparedness 
respond to major disasters and other local 
emergencies. x 

their traini : T^ SS i S o4- State and local governments in 

disaster ° f State a ? d local of fioials for 

aisaster emergency operations. 


Departo;n?r2? U ai. La Mly 4° f the Militar y 

the Defense Civil p-ro-nsr- a Subject: Establishment c 

Annual Report , FY 1972, ^ 44 ? gSnCy ' A PP endix B to DCPA 
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2. Make available and utilize the civil 
defense communications system for the purpose of 
natural disaster warning pursuant to Executive 
Order 11575 [providing for the Administration of 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1970]. 

3. Assist State and localgovernments in 

-times of emergency through loan of DCPA stock--- 

piled supplies and equipment. 7 8 

Organization and Management .--In organizing DCPA, 

Davis made some changes, including an upgrading of training 
and education and emergency information. In addition to 
the existing eight Regional Offices, DCPA on February 1, 

1973, established two Regional Field Offices— one in New 
York City and the other in Kansas City, Missouri, each 
functioning under its parent DCPA Region.^ This move was 
seen as an interim adjustment to a 10-region concept adopted 
by the Administration. 

The two Field Offices, however, were not adequately 
staffed to function as operational entities in a manner 
similar to DCPA's Regional Offices. The different regional 
patterns caused confusion at the State level and impeded 
Federal interagency and intergovernmental coordination. In 
December 1977, Davis's successor, Mr. Tirana, sought to 
establish 10 DCPA regions to provide interface with the 

7 DOD Directive No. 5105.43, July 14, 1972, Subject: 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA), Apppendix C to 
DCPA, Annual Report , FY 1972, pp. 45-49. 

8 ' 

DCPA, Fore sight, Annual Report, FY 73 (Washington: 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974), ppT 2-3, 48. 
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Federal structure. The proposed expansion was put aside, 
nowever, on the basis that the reorganization study then 
under way might bring changes that would obviate the need 

to increase the number of DCPA regional offices__ 

With its limited funds, DCPA strove throughout its 
existence to introduce program priorities--to develop those 
systems and capabilities with the greatest lifesaving po¬ 
tential for the funds invested. Its review of past efforts 
at population protection led DCPA to the following conclu¬ 
sions in the early seventies: 

« If an attack should occur, the primary enemy 
targets probably would be U.S. missile sites, 
and other military installations. 

® An attack very likely would be preceded by 
a period of international tension. This could 
constitute strategic warning," and provide time 
for protective actions. 


® A great deal of protection against radioactive 
fallout already exists in the United States, and 
more is being identified as time goes on. Atten¬ 
tion should now be given to protection against 
nuclear blast and fire-. 

* Blast and fire would endanger mainly people 
living or working near military targets and large 
metropolitan areas. These two types of location 
ma y therefore be called "High-risk" areas. 

• It is not financially feasible to build special 
underground blast—and-fire shelters in these high- 
risk areas. 

*. It ma ybe feasible, however, when an interna¬ 
tional crisis threatens to result in a nuclear 
attack, for residents of high-risk areas to be 
temporarily relocated in small-town and rural 
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areas, where nuclear weapons probably would not 
be targeted, provided these people could be 
sustained and protected against radioactive 
fallout.9 

The priorities approach extended to "disaster management" in 

—the broader ..context,, encompassing the most likely hazards- 

resulting from natural disasters as well as protection from 
nuclear attack; and it took account of systems that would 
be implemented only in a crisis "in order to reduce peace¬ 
time costs and avoid rapid obsolescence. "1^ 

Because of uncertainties with respect to budgets, how¬ 
ever, DCPA could not always follow through on its prooram 
priorities. A case in point was a program decision by 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesincer in August 1975, bv 
which some $100 million was to have been allocated over a 
^ive-year period to enhance the level of civil defense readi¬ 
ness in the so-called "counterforce ar eas"--areas deemed to 
be at highest risk because of their proximity to bomber, 

I CBM and other strategic offense force installations. Presi¬ 
dent Ford's sharp cuts in DCPA's fiscal 1977 budget, however, 
eliminated all special programming for these areas.^ 

i As a general proposition, DCPA tried to get local govern 
ments to bring all their emergency capabilities to the 

_ 9 DCPA, Mandate for Readine ss: Annual Report, Fiscal 
Year Ended^une !£/ 1974 (Washington: U.S. Government - Print¬ 
ing Office, 1975), p. 22. 

10 Ibid., p. 2. 

1 Shipman, op. cit ., pp. 35-36. 
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"minimum acceptable level," rather than to concentrate on 
one or two areas at the expense of the rest. And it sought 
to increase capabilities in being and minimize dependence on 
surging in crisis. Because of the uncertainties surrounding 


particular program elements, DCPA believed that its "program- 
mix" approach was sound. Dr. William K. Chipman explained 
the underlying rationale as follows: 

Clearly, everyone associated with the civil 
defense program would like to have a high-confidence 
method to determine the optimum application of the 
next $10 million or $100 million. As with other 
Defense programs, however, optimum application of 
effort is highly scenario-dependent, and is attended 
by uncertainties. 

If it were clear beyond peradventure of doubt 
that only US strategic weapons installations would 
be attacked in a nuclear war, after a period of crisis 
bargaining, a highly effective but not highly ex¬ 
pensive civil defense system could be designed and 
deployed in a short time. Or if it were certain 
that US cities would never be attacked without 7 to 
14 days of unambiguous warning, and that the US 
President at the time would without fail call for 
crisis evacuation of US risk areas, then all efforts 
could be directed to developing plans and allied 
capabilities for crisis evacuation, with no resources 
devoted to,in-place protection in cities. Unfortunately, 
such certitudes are not readily to be had, and DCPA 
therefore believes it must include in the civil de¬ 
fense program a reasonable mix of capabilities, con¬ 
sistent with total resources available, to hedge 
against the many uncertainties unavoidably connec- 
ted with protecting life and property against attack. 


12 

Ibid., p. 36. For Davis's view on the "priorities" 
as against a "balanced readiness" approach to DCPA efforts, 
see U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, Civil 
Defense Review , Hearings by the Civil Defense Panel of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations, 94th Cong., 2d Sess., Feb.- 
March 1976 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1976), pp. 37-38 (hereinafter cited as Civil Defense Panel 
Hearings ). 



DCPA introduced Standards for Local Civil Preparedness, 
and a Program Management Information System to encouracre 
State and local governments to review their readiness status 
and project actions to increase their capabilities. A key 
instrument in determining whether States or localities would 
receive Federal matching funds or other aid was a so-called 
program paper." This document described plans for the com¬ 
ing fiscal year and the funds and number of employees needed 
to carry out these plans. By mid-1975, 54 State-level and 
4,865 local program areas hac submitted "Program Papers" to 
DCPA. At that point, DCPA had obligated a total of $266.7 
million for Personnel and Administrative Expenses since the 


inception of the program in fiscal 1961. 13 

After a full year of development, DCPA introduced in 
fiscal 1975 an "objectives oriented" management system, "based 
on a good, firm foundation of finding out local needs in 
relation to the overall objectives of the national program." 
The system encompassed not only the establishment of objec¬ 
tives, but also programming, budgeting, reporting, and evalua¬ 
tion. The dual mission continued, but at that point, as we 

shall see, the objective focused primarily on nuclear readi¬ 
ness : 




13 


Voav . _ 5 C J A t — : Fourth Annual Report, Fiscal 
Year Ended J une 30, 197 5 (Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
mg Office, 1976), pTTo. 
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. . . To make the community, and citizens within the 

community, better prepared to deal with the effects of 
nuclear attack. Such readiness meets an important 
secondary objective: an improved readiness to conduct 
coordinated local emergencv operations in peacetime 
emergencies or disasters. 

An important feature of this system was a provision for 
qualitative assessment of readiness of each participating 
locality with respect to over 50 specific areas. A DCPA 
Program Evaluation handbook defined five levels of readiness 
for each element rated--from "A" (fully qualified) to "E" 

(no capability), with a "C" rating representing the minimum- 
acceptable level of readiness. Attainment of about one-half 
of the capability needed, along with a reasonably effective 
base for expansion in a crisis, represented the "minimum" 
level. Each community was also rated on its overall "Ability 
to Execute Emergency Plans for Disaster Operations." To a 
large extent this rating was based on performance in exer¬ 
cises, or in the event of a major peacetime disaster, the 
locality's demonstrated ability to control coordinated opera¬ 
tions from the Emergency Operating Center. As of the fall of 
1976, it appeared, only a minor fraction of the national 
population lived in localities that had achieved a "fully- 
qualified" level of readiness.'*' 5 


l^Ibid., p. 1. 

•*- 5 Chipman, 0 £. cit . , Appendix 2, pp. 10-11, and figures 
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Figure 10 

OVERALL ABILITY TO EXECUTE 
EMERGENCY PLANS 
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Major Thrusts of DCPA Efforts 

All-Risk Preparedness .--The Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 and its amendment in 1958 specifically authorized 

the.development and implementation of programs to prepare_ 

for an enemy attack upon the United States. There was 
no mention of Federal support of State and local programs 
to prepare for peacetime disasters. DCPA's antecedent 
agencies held the view, however, that the funds authorized 
by the Federal Civil Defense Act could be used while develop¬ 
ing a capability for nuclear attack to benefit and support 
complementary efforts of State and local governments to 
develop readiness for peacetime (natural) disasters or major 
emergencies. This "dual use" concept was reflected in the 
Defense Department directive of July 14, 1972, which cre¬ 
ated DCPA and defined its responsibilities and functions. 

This dual-capability approach became the watchword of 
DCPA operations. Virtually all DCPA programs, in one way or 
another, came to reflect this emphasis on dual-use of emer¬ 
gency systems: the States and localities would be helped to 
develop their capabilities to prepare for, and cope with, 
peacetime disasters as well as the effects of nuclear 
attack. There were few to question the benefits to be de¬ 
rived from this linkage of civil defense and natural disaster 
preparedness planning by State and local governments. It was 
hoped, of course, that this would encourage State and local 
governments to address themselves to the nuclear attack as well as 
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the natural disaster aspects of civil preparedness. As 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger observed early in 
1975, 

Civil defense readiness generates, as a bonus, an 

-i m p XOVe d capability on the part of a State or- 

local government to conduct coordinated operations 
in the event of peacetime emergencies. If State 
and local governments are prepared to deal with 
the worst of all possible situations—a nuclear 
emergency—it is a reasonable assumption that 
these governments can handle lesser emergencies-- 
hurricanes, floods, etc.--effectively and ef¬ 
ficiently. But should a State or local govern¬ 
ment turn a blind eye to the nuclear attack aspect 
of civil preparedness, its ability to respond 
to a lesser disaster becomes questionable.!® 

Until December 1976, DCPA carried on many emergency 
assistance programs with State and local governments, 
focused at improving preparedness for nuclear attack anc, 
the same time, supporting planning for all—risk emeraen- 
cies. Among these programs were: matching funds to support 
salaries and administrative costs of State and local per¬ 
sonnel engaged in emergency planning; the national warning 
and emergency communications systems; the State and local 
emergency operating centers; and the national network for 
emergency public information designed to acquaint officials 
and the citizens- at large on the steps they should take in 
an emergency to reduce loss of life and property. Also, 
through its "Standards for Local Preparedness," DCPA Dro- 
vided guidance for the development of improved emergency 


16 

James R. Schlesinger, "Civil Defense Programs--Roles 
and Missions," Foresight , Jan.-Feb. 1975, p. 2-3. 
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operations by State and local police, fire, welfare, 
rescue, medical and other emergency services. 

To promote this preparedness for all disasters, 

"natural and man-caused," DCPA established "On-Site Assis¬ 
tance" (OSA) as its "top priority activity." The program 
was a joint Federal-State effort to assist local govern¬ 
ments on-site in enhancing their capabilities to cope with 
peacetime as well as nuclear emergencies. The heart of the 
process was an on-site survey of the local preparedness situa¬ 
tion. Local needs would thus be determined, and action-plans 
would be drawn to overcome deficiencies. Help would come 

l 

through grants of surplus and excess property, loans, anc 

from DCPA planning, training and technical assistance. As 

of mid-1975, DCPA reported, 

a 1,043 or 28 percent of the required 3,767 local 
program areas designated for OSA had been surveyed; 

28 percent of the U.S. population is located in 
these program areas. 

9 809 or 21 percent of the required 3,767 local 

program areas designated for OSA had an adopted 
action plan; these plans covered 22 percent of the 
U.S. population. 17 

In the course of a review and projected slashing of the 
civil defense budget for fiscal 1977, the Ford Administra¬ 
tion directed a refocusing of DCPA effort to functions re¬ 
lated to nuclear preparedness. Guidance to this effect came 
from the Defense Department in November 1975. Defense 


17 DCPA, Taking. Measure , Annual Report , FY 1975 , p. 17. 
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Secretary Donald H. Rumsfeld, who replaced Schlesinger in 

that post, announced the change in approach. 

. . . Rather than continue Defense Department funding 
in support of the common total peacetime State and 
local preparedness base, through fund ing ...provided. 
m the civil defense program, the FY 1977 budget 
request reduces those elements of the program which 
should be supported by State and local governments. 

An example of funding that will be eliminated axe 
those State and local programs primarily required 
for natural rather than nuclear disaster prepared¬ 
ness. We will continue to provide resources which 
are necessary to nuclear disaster preparedness. 

, _ , Under thls concept, reductions will be made in 

metoning funds' assistance to State and local agen¬ 
cies, staff personnel in State and local emergency 
preparedness agencies, procurement of emeraency 
vehicles and equipment which are used for peace¬ 
time community rescue operations, and construction 
funds for Emergency Operation Centers in areas which 
hove -a low probability of being directly affected by 
nuclear attack. Headquarters staff and activities 
also De reduced in line with the revised scope 
of the program. The Department will continue to 
assist activities at the State and local level which 
otner Federal, State and local agencies would not be 
expectec to support since they relate to nuclear 
preparedness. 1 ° 


The turnaround on the dual-use policy brought strong 
protests from the States and localities. Late in'January 
1976, Congressman F. Edward Hubert, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee's Subcommittee on Investigations, 
designated a panel to look at the objectives, administra¬ 
tion, and operation of the national civil defense program 
and report back to his subcommittee.-^ Testifying before 


18 ii 

Spring Rumsfeld on civil Defense," Foresight , 

19 

_ of ‘ the Civil Defense Panel included Congress- 

Le 5 ge J t ° f Callf °rnia, chairman, Donald J. 
Mitchell of New York, and Bob Carr of Michigan. 
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this panel on February 9, 1976, DCPA Director Davis voiced 
the fear that the move would set back planning for nuclear 
preparedness. 

. . . the active participation of State and local 
governments, and an effective emergency operations 
base at those levels of government, are essential 
ingredients of nuclear preparedness. To the extent 
that the States and/or the local governments do not 
fund their portion of the effort, under the ground 
rules specified for fiscal year 1977, the nationwide 
civil defense posture will be v/eakened. 

The two associations of local and State directors 
have jointly indicated that the revised concept is 
unacceptable, and, based upon this attitude, we are 
concerned that a significant percentage of States and 
localities may terminate their cooperation and partici¬ 
pation in the nuclear-oriented preparedness activi¬ 
ties. The rationale most commonly given is that pro¬ 
viding for the "Common Defense" is a Federal responsi¬ 
bility, and that State and local governments are un¬ 
willing to provide their funds for purely nuclear 

preparedness.20 

DCPA, Davis indicated, would dc its utmost to make this 
arrangement work, "but of course cannot require State or 
local governments to participate." The final outcome of. 
the 1977 budget decision and policy change, Davis told the 
Civil Defense Panel, "remains to be seen," but it was his 
thought that "the premise that State and local governments 
will respond fully to all natural disaster preparedness 
needs" and allow the Federal attack preparedness programs 
to be built on that base "may not prove valid. 



20 Civil Defense Panel Hearings, p. 


36. 


21 Ibid., p. 35. 
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In the face of this threatened removal of DCPA from 
peacetime disaster preparedness and the prospect of State 
and local neglect of nuclear preparedness, the House 
Armed Servi ces Committee moved qu ickly on two fronts — 
financial and legal. The DCPA budget for fiscal 1977 was 
raised from the $71 million requested by the Administra¬ 
tion to $87.5 million. 22 The Committee also made the 
following observation regarding the discontinuance of the 
dual-use policy: 


The Administration unwisely placed a restric- 
on thf f use of Federal civil defense funds which 
U ^ d x: Precluce state an< ^ local agencies from usinq 
s uch funds for natural disaster as well as nuclear- 
attack preparedness. Most State and local Govern¬ 
ments Cannot afford to maintain separate organi¬ 
zations for peacetime and wartime emergencies, and 
cual use preparedness has been an accepted practice 
for some years. The intent of Conqress in the 
Federal Civil Defense Act should be clarified to 
comprehend the dual-use concept without impairinc 
the basic civil defense mission. 


The Committee approved such clarifying language and re 

ported it out in a defense appropriation authorization 
2 3 

bill, enacted July 13, 1976 as Public Law 94-361. 


22 

- „ ,, The House Armed Services Committee supported the 
Panel s recommendation that "as a first step toward a more 
adequate civil defense," the Administration's budget re- 

Sillion? r s fi S n a J 1 o 77 bS increased from 571 million to $110 
vices Cifr?? n*?‘ Con ! ress House, Committee on Armed Ser- 
' Jrar g- f - ? enSe . Review, Report b^ the Civil Defense 
Hp Subcommittee on Investigations , 94th”Cong. , 

ing Sffice ^U ( 7; sh ^ton : u. S . Government Print- 

tense Pagel Report ) <*^einafter cited as Civil De- 

23 Ibid. 



Section 804 of this Act amended the Congressional 

statement of policy in the Federal Civil Defense Act by 

adding the following sentence: 

Che Congress recognizes that the organizational struc 
-ture establis he d j oin tly by the Federal Government 
. the several States and their political sub¬ 
divisions for civil defense purposes can be effec¬ 
tively utilized, without adversely affecting the 
basic civil defense objectives of this Act, to pro¬ 
vide relief and assistance to people in areas of the 
United States struck by disasters other than dis¬ 
asters caused by enemy attack. 

In addition, Section 205 of the Act, authorizing financial 

aid to the States, was amended by adding the following sub 

section: 

Funds made available to the States under this Act may 
be used, tc the extent and under such terms and con¬ 
ditions as shall be prescribed by the Administrator, 
for providing emergency assistance, including civil 
defense personnel, organizational equipment, ma¬ 
terials and facilities, in any area of the United 
States which suffers a disaster other than a disaster 
caused by an enemy attack. 

The legislative history of these amendments made it 
clear that Congress intended to authorize dual-use of DCPA 
funds. It also furnished some guidance concerning the 
proper use of these funds in fulfilling this "secondary 
mission (assisting States and localities in preparing for, 
and responding to, natural disasters) of DCPA. Part of the 
rationale for such expenditures was that the State and 
local organizations were responsible for both civil defense 
planning and natural disaster relief, and many of their 
preparedness activities and resources were essential for 
response to both enemy attack and natural disasters. In its 
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enactment of Public Law 94-361, Congress recognized the mutual 
benefits to be derived from the common elements in the 
natural-disaster and attack-oriented missions, and the 
impracticabilityof separating these function administra¬. 


tively at the State and local levels. 24 

Nuc lear Civil Protection Planning .—In the early and 
mid-fifties, it will be recalled, FCDA Administrator Val 
Peterson had placed great stress on evacuation to deal with 
the threat of nuclear attack. The idea was to get people 
out of the cities insofar as possible in the few hours that 
might be available between the detection of a manned bomber 
attack and the actual arrival of the bombers. With the new 
threat of radiation fallout and with ICBMs contracting 
warning time to a matter of minutes, the emphasis shifted 
from evacuation to fallout shelters as the basic approach 
to population survival. The shelter program, it will also 
be recalled, was seriously impaired for lack of legislative 
and financial support? and as things stood at the dawn of 
the seventies, the lifesaving potential of the program was 
estimated at 30 million, at best, and most likely much less 


in* a . S? rand lf 1 A 0601113 H - broach, Assistant General Counsel (Logis- 

DCPA 'oS it °L^ e Ti. C ° UnSe1, C ° D ' to Bard y 1 R * Tirana , Director, 
SistS; V 2' SubD ^ t : U f e of H®* for Peacetime Disaster 

° btained ^ legislative review because of per- 
confus;U30 even after the enactment of Public Law 94-361. Mr. 

reprillted ** U ’ S * Cbng^ss, Senate, Comdttee on 
^S T . Se ^7 1CeS ' Subcommittee on General Legislation (Senator John C. 

^ JESS' Def ense Authorization for. Appropriations 

95th Cong., 2d Sess. - 

citS^LS^L^S' 197B) ' Part 10 ' PP* 7208 "7209 (hereinafter 
cited as Culver Subcommittee Hearings). 


u 







(over and beyond the 80 million persons who would survive 
even in the total absence of a civil defense program). 

The idea of evacuation, however, was not abandoned 
entirely even in the sixties. As early as 1964, the 
Strategy and Tactics Panel of the Project Harbor study had 
expressed hope that the probable period of tension pre¬ 
ceding a nuclear war would provide "days to months of 
strategic warning" and so would permit "crisis actions, such 
as strategic evacuation and improved shelter construction." 
It urged that planning to render such crisis actions effec¬ 
tive be carried out "as soon as possible." 25 

. With the knowledge in the late sixties that the 
Soviet Union's civil defense program provided for evacua¬ 
tion as well as in-place sheltering in a crisis, U.S. 
planners felt that they should have similar flexibility. 

Such flexibility, they believed, would make it possible to 
respond in kind should the Soviets seek to intimidate the 
U.S. in a crisis by evacuating their urban population. 
Moreover, DOD estimates indicated that evacuation could 
save 100 million lives (over and above the 80 million who 
would survive in any event) if a massive attack on the 
cities did occur. In the face of fiscal constraints, plans 
for crisis relocation could be developed at little cost, with 


25 

, National Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, Civil Defense—Project Harbor Summarv Report, 
pp. 10-11, 15, IT. -— - - 
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the large outlays deferred for the time, if ever, when these 
plans had to be implemented. 

Thus, the idea emerged in the early seventies that there 
was a need for a capability to respond to ”a spectrum of 
possible contingencies." In his posture statement in mid- 
February 1972, Defense Secretary Laird unveiled this "new 
program" which would include not only "maintenance of the 
current shelter systems," but also the development of guidance 
to local governments concerning "evacuation planning ... 
for high risk areas. This .program, which came to be 

called "Nuclear Civil Protection Planning," DCPA Director 
Davis believed, provided a perspective and balance "well- 
suited to the needs of the times." In accenting "flexibility 
of response," it would seek to protect the American people 
-i-rom a -variety of possible attacks, delivered either raoidly 
or after a period of crisis." 2 ' 

Nuclear Civil Protection had two ingredients: (1) re¬ 
locating the population from high-risk areas during a period 
of severe crisis; and (2) sheltering the population in-place, 
in situations where warning time or other circumstances 
would preclude crisis evacuation. The two were seen as com¬ 
plementary objectives. Both would have to be developed and 


u 


2^ National Security Strategy of Realistic Deterrence , 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird's Annual Defense 
Department Report , FY ]973 , pp. 78-79. 

27John E. Davis, "Nuclear Civil Protection‘Planning, 
Foresight , Jan.-Feb. ] 976, p. 2. 




4 27 

maintained, along with, the shelter surveys and supporting 
systems and capabilities, as effectively as resources 
would permit. 

Shelters were basic to both in-place protection and 
crisis relocation planning, and meeting shelter needs seemed 
like a never-ending task. Continuance of the National Shel¬ 
ter Survey through mid-1975 had brought the inventory up to 
230 million public fallout shelter spaces.^ Yet these 
spaces were sc located that they could "accommodate only 
about one-thirc of the population under an in-place shelter 
posture." 29 

With about two-thirds- of the total population--between 
135 million anc 140 million people—living in the so-called 
risk areas, their relocation in a crisis would pose formid¬ 
able problems. They would still need fallout protection in 
the host areas. Billeting in private homes was ruled out, 
though many people in host areas would be disposed to pro¬ 
vide temporary lodging for evacuees. The policy was to use 
non-residential space in schools, churches, college build¬ 
ings, armories, motels and commercial structures. Federal 
Host Area Surveys would identify fallout protection in ex¬ 
isting structures and buildings in which such fallout protection 

28 DCPA, Taking Measure , Annual Report , FY 1975 , p. 28. 

29 

See Director Davis 1 s testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee's Civil Defense Panel, February 9, 1976, 
in civil Defense Panel Hearings , pp. 40-41. 
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could be substantially improved during a crisis. This could 
be done, the planners said, by adding earth or other shield¬ 
ing at the sides or in some cases on top of existing structures and by 
constructing expedient shelters" of door—covered trenches and above¬ 
ground A-frames . 30 

Along with housing and sheltering, there were formid¬ 
able problems of moving millions of people out of the cities 
and providing them with food, medical care, and sanitation 
facilities. At the same time, plans would have to be laid 
to keep essential industries operating in risk areas through¬ 
out the relocation period. Key workers would be moved to 
host areas nearby and would commute into the risk areas on a 
shift basis. In time, key workers remaining in risk areas 
would be provided with the best available or upgraded blast 
protection. 

Noone, of course, could guarantee that the time would, 
indeed, be available to relocate the population. But it was. 
the judgment of Herman Kahn and other analysts of strategic 
warfare , 31 and of the Defense Department, that if a nuclear 


This was why DCPA staffers were wont to say, some¬ 
what facetiously, that "fallout protection is dirt cheap." 

comprehensive coverage of all aspects of Nuclear Civil 
Protection, particularly crisis relocation planning, see 
Nuclear Civil Protection," Apr. 6, 1979, DCPA Information 
Bulletin No. 306, Apr. 25, 1979; "Questions and Answers on 
Crisis Relocation Planning," DCPA Information Bulletin No. 
305, Apr. 20, 1979. Highly useful information on the sub- 
]ect can be found in the hearings of the Civil Defense Panel 
cited above and of the Joint Committee on Defense Produc¬ 
tion in 1976. 

31 

-U.s. Congress, Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
P 5^^ r e< ^ ness an<1 Limited Nuclear War, Hearings, 94th 
Cong., 2d Sess., April 28, 1976 (Washington :”~U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1976), pp. 9-10. 
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war were to come, it would most likely follow a period of 
intense international tension rather than occur as a sur¬ 
prise attack "out of the blue." It was assumed that as 
the Soviets were seen to be evacuating their cities—a 
process that would take a week or so, the President would 
signal U.S. evacuation in sufficient time to execute reloca¬ 
tion plans. 

The most likely targets, the planners believed, would 
be the so-called "counterforce" areas--communities located 
near key military bases with their bombers and ICBMs. And, 
along with these, the great metropolitan centers were 
deemed high-risk areas. Evacuation of the population in 
these areas, the planners believed, could be accomplished 
generally in three days or less, perhaps four days in the 
case of New York and as much as a week for Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. It was clear that the Northeast Corridor 
(from Washington, D.C., through to Boston), California, 
and a few other highly urbanized sections of the country 
would pose special problems and require specially-tailored 
solutions. Initial analyses of special feasibility studies. 
Director Davis indicated, suggested that viable solutions 
for crisis relocation could be developed. 22 

Work on crisis relocation planning began in 1973, with 
a prototype project in San Antonio, Texas. This pilot work 

3 2 

John E. Davis, "Nuclear Civil Protection Planning," 
Foresight , Jan.-Feb., 1976, p. 3. 
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led to the development of a manual for the first phase of 
crisis relocation planning, during which people in the 


high-risk areas would be allocated to "host" jurisdictions 

and standby information would be developed to advise the. 

people where to go and what to do" in the event relocation 
was directed. Follow-on planning (Phase II) would involve 
working with host areas to develop plans for lodging, feed- 
ing , and sheltering evacuees, and working with risk areas 
for movement anc traffic control and for keeping key in¬ 
dustries and security services in operation. 

With this manual as a base, DCPA trained Federal- 

State teams; and these teams proceeded with pilot work in 

other areas. Nine such projects were in process during 
3 3 

19/4-75. On the strength of these pilot projects, DCPA 
proceeded in fiscai 1976, at the direction of the Defense 
Department, to work with the States on crisis relocation 
planning. By the spring of 1979, all States were involved 
in this planning, although the total effort, DCPA indi¬ 
cated, represented only "a beginning"—a "modest start" on 
crisis relocation planning. 34 


33 The participating communities were Utica/Rome, N.Y.; 
Dover, Del.; Macon, Ga.; Duluth, Minn.; Oklahoma City, Okla 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Tucson,'Ariz.; Great Falls, Mont.; 
and Springfield, Mass.; see DCPA Annual Reports, FY 1974 
(pp. 13-14) and FY 1975 (p. 17). - -- 

34 

. See Q&A 45 in "Questions and Answers on Crisis Re¬ 
location Planning," DCPA Information Bulletin No. 305, 

Apr. 20, 1979. 
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At that point, the crisis relocation planning effort 
was beginning to produce what DCPA called "fairly good 
paper plans." The quality was improving as the planners 
gained experience. DCPA recognized, however, that "there 
is a lot more that could and should be done to improve con¬ 
fidence that the plans would be workable should they ever 
be put to the test." With an expanded program, for example, 
work could proceed in depth with local industries and ser¬ 
vices. Host-area school officials could be working to set 
up the actual cadres of the organization needed. Planners 
in both risk and host areas could be brought into exercises 
of the plans. And help could be extended to local govern¬ 
ments in updating plans for in-place protection and related 
operations . 3 

In his testimony before the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee's Civil Defense Panel in February 1976, Davis voiced 
his conviction that crisis evacuation of most high-risk 
areas was feasible. It would be a difficult and long-term 
undertaking. The planning might be relatively inexpensive, 
but the execution of the plans could be very costly, indeed. 
Given the potential payoff in saving up to 100 million 
lives, however, evacuation in an extremely severe crisis, 
for all its massive costs and dislocations, would be worth¬ 
while. At the proposed fiscal 1977 level of funding, Davis 

35 See Qs & As 49 and 50, ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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indicated, it would take seven or eight years to develop 
a credible evacuation capability; and even this was con¬ 
tingent on the willingness of State and local governments 
to participate in the face of reduced assistance and the 
"nuclear-only" scope prescribed for the civil defense 
program. Current budget plans, Davis added, called for 
still another deep cut in fiscal 1978. Additional funding 
would be sought; but if this were not approved, Davis 
assertec, tnere can be no realistic expectation of develop¬ 
ing a credible crisis relocation capability. 

Increased funding might shorten the time required to 
complete the planning, but it seemed doubtful that a nation¬ 
wide capability for crisis evacuation could be developed 
before the mid-eighties, if then. For the years immediately 
ahead, it appeared, the program would continue largely in a 
paper-planning stage, with the counterforce areas receiving 
priority consideration in in-depth preparations. Many con¬ 
cerns were expressed regarding crisis relocation—its 
feasibility; its costs; uncertainties as to whether the 
national authorities would, in fact, call for evacuation; 
the massive disruptions that would result; the reaction of 
the people in risk and host areas; the level of fallout 
protection and the effectiveness of radiological defense 
and other support operations in host areas; and other 


Civil Defense Panel Hearings , p. 35 
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considerations. DCPA conceded that there were a number 
of "ifs" connected with crisis relocation. It was deter¬ 
mined, however, to proceed with the planning, confident of 
its viability and hopeful that, time and circumstances per¬ 
mitting, execution of the plans, even if not done perfectly, 
could save 100 million lives in a large-scale attack. 

Low State of Civil Defense Readiness 

In no srrialj measure, crisis relocation planning re¬ 
flected effort to find a low-cost approach to population 
protection in the absence of funds for in-place protection with fallout 
or blast shelters. The Nixon-Ford budgets for civil defense were 
higher than the low-point budget of 1969 ($60.5 million). 

They rose to some $67 million in fiscal 1976. Discounting 
for inflation, however, they represented little increase in 
real terms. And even as the Defense Department's posture 
statement for fiscal 1977 noted population protection and 
recovery in the aftermath of war as key elements of America's 
strategic defense, the Ford Administration planned a drastic 
cut in the scope and funding of civil defense. Indeed, the 
$71 million projection for fiscal 1977 was but one step in a 
five-year plan looking toward still further cuts, possibly 
to $40 million for fiscal 1978 and beyond. "Necessarily," 
DCPA Director Davis told the Civil Defense Panel in February 
1976, "budget reductions of this magnitude do cause 
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concerns in- my mind as to the future effectiveness of 
America's civil defense programs."37 

The Administration's $71 million budget for fiscal 

1977 would really have been a bitter pill.to swallow. Davis 

recognized that the tax dollar "must be spent wisely," and 
that the President and his advisers and the Congress "have 
a broad picture of priorities and are in best positions 
to determine how public funds should be spent." He pledaed 
to do his best to adjust DCPA programs in line with the 
recommenced budget, so that funds and manpower "will con¬ 
tinue to be applied most effectively in the further develop¬ 
ment of civil defense as an essential element in the overall 
u.S. strategic deterrent and defense." 

Al the same time, Davis minced no words about the 
effect- of the reduced oudget on DCPA activities. DCPA 
would have to discontinue training and education programs, 
making available stockpiled emergency engineering equipment, 
quality checks of shelter stocks, and matching funds for 
procurement and maintenance of equipment for State and local 
emergency services. Significant reductions would have to 
be made in matching funds for State and local personnel and 
administrative (P&A) expenses, Emergency Operating Centers, 
and procurement and maintenance of property; in State and 
local training and education; in granting or lending property 

37 Ibid., p. 26. 
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in providing information and engineering support services; 
in research; and in DCPA staffing, personal services, and 
travel. 38 

.As was indicated earlier, the House ArmedServices 




Committee came to the rescue and helped negate much of the 
cut which the Administration had proposed. 3 ® This still 
left DCPA with less funds than it had the year before, since 
it now had to defray the costs of selected warning and 
communications functions previously carried in the Army's 
budget. In 1977 dollars, the $84.5 million voted for DCPA 
in fiscal 1977 were worth $12 million less than the $31.8 
million appropriation to FCDA for fiscal 1951, and $24 
million less than the low Johnson budget of $60.5 million 
in fiscal 1969. 

Actually, program cutbacks began in the Johnson years; 
but they became more pronounced in the IJixon-Ford years. 
Civil defense activities continued on a very modest scale. 
Some areas received only limited coverage. Others were dis¬ 
continued entirely or marked for "crisis activation." In¬ 
creasingly, fiscal constraints necessitated deferment of 
development of needed capabilities, with the hope that they 

38 John E. Davis, "Viewpoint—The DCPA Budget,Fore¬ 
sight, Spring 197C, pp. 3-5, 7. —~ 

3 ®DCPA's appropriation for fiscal 1977, including a $4 
million supplemental, totaled $86.5 million, which in 1977 
dollars was level with the $85 million voted for fiscal 1976. 
(That amount was raised to $105.1 million to cover a transi¬ 
tion quarter in the changeover from July 1 to October 1 as 
the beginning of the fiscal year.) 




would be made good on a crash basis during a period of 
international crisis, time permitting. Such "surging," or 
crisis-buildup, actions were contemplated, for example, with 
respect to the marking and stocking of shelters;. training 


Shelter Managers, Radiological Defense Officers, and Radio¬ 
logical Monitors; improving existing fallout protection; 
training and educating the public with respect to survival 
actions; and further enhancing local readiness for emergency 
operations. 

Such dependence on crisis activation, Davis candidiv 
told the Civil Defense Panel in February 1976, "is not a 
high-confidence approach." To be sure, substantial cap¬ 
abilities had been developed, with "tangible assets" such 
as EOCs and warning systems and "intangible assets" such as 
increased readiness resulting from On-Site Assistance and 
s 6 s. But on an overall basis, Davis told the Panel, 
it is not possible to state that the United States is 'well 
prepared 1 ." 

... On a scale from "A" to "E" (with "A" represent¬ 
ing excellent preparedness, "C" representing minimum 
level preparedness, and "E" representing none), DCPA's 
management and evaluation•systems show that for most 
significant program elements, the median U.S. local 
jurisdiction is somewhere between "D" and "C". 

"well prepared" is taken to mean at least the 
C level, and desirably "B" or "A", the U.S. falls 
short of being well-prepared." 40 


40 Civil Defense Panel Hearings , pp. 35-36, 38. For a 
comprehensive analysis of the state of the civil defense 
program in_the fall of 1976, see William K. Chipman, "United 
fa-ates Civil Defense Programs and Activities—Current Status," 
Oct. 28, 1976, passim. 
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The precarious situation at the State and local levels 
threatened to get worse in the face of the Ford Administra¬ 
tion's projected budget cut and its restriction of Federal 
supportto "nuclear-only" programs. Davis was very much 
concerned that the partnership relationship established 
through the dual-use concept would be dissipated if Federal 
funding was to be channeled only for nuclear preparedness. 

A viable population protection program could not be achieved 
without major participation by the States and localities. 
This required the development of capabilities "where the 
people are—in communities throughout the United States"— 
warning, shelter, radiological defense, emergency public 
information, protected control facilities (EOCs), procedures 
for direction and control, and a capability for evacuation 
should time and circumstances permit. The concern and 
interest of State and local officials with respect to 
nuclear preparedness, Davis advised the Civil Defense Panel, 
"is affected substantially by their perception of the im¬ 
portance attached to civil defense by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. " 

... if the Federal Government says that development 
of civil defense capabilities is important and pro¬ 
vides a significant amount of support and assistance 
to State and local governments to develop these cap¬ 
abilities, State and local officials for the most 
part will follow this Federal lead. If, on the other 
hand, the Federal program erodes and support for 
States and localities is reduced, most State and local 
officials conclude that a program which does not 
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appear to be a matter of significant concern to the 
Federal Government need not be of concern to them.41' 

Confused State of Federal Emergency Preparedness 

Adding further to the problems besetting DCPA and 
the State and local agencies was President Nixon's dis¬ 
mantling of the Office of Emergency Preparedness in mid-1973, 
and the resultant emergence of three instead of two Federal 
agencies with primary responsibilities for various aspects 
of nuclear and natural disasters. In implementing Reorgani¬ 
zation Plan No. i of1973, 4 ^ Nixon moved OEP’s functions 
to various line agencies. The General Services Administra¬ 
tion (GSA) fell heir to OEP's civil defense, continuity of 
government, resource crisis management., and other emergency 
preparedness functions; and OEP's disaster preparedness and 
relief functions devolved on the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD). Other functions relating to the 
investigation of imports and oil policy were assigned to the 
Treasury Department. 4 ^ These actions were taken as part of 
a plan to reduce the size of the Executive Office of the 
President and reorient it to its basic purpose of assisting 

4 lcivil Defense Panel Hearings , pp. 36-37. 

_ 4 Reorganization Plan No, 1 of 1973 , Message , from the 
President of the United States Transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1973 , House Doc. No. 93-43, 93d Cong., 1st 
Sess., Jan. 26, 1973 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1973) . 

43 

For details of these delegations, see Executive Order 
No. 11725, June 1973. 
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the President in top-level policy and management matters. 

They were, in the judgment of Mr. Fred Malek, Deputy Direc¬ 
tor, Office of Management and Budget (OMB), "consistent 
with the President's broader intent to strengthen and up gr ad e 
the managerial capacity of our line departments and agencies, 
and to press for further decentralization of Federal ac¬ 
tivity to field offices and even to the communities them¬ 
selves, wherever we can bring the Government closer to the 
people. " 4 4 

Members of the House and Senate Government Operations 
Committees raised a number of questions regarding this re¬ 
organization. Some questioned whether HUD and GSA would 
have the prestige of OEP as a Presidential staff arm and 
with its director's membership on the National Security 
Council. Some saw no merit in bringing HUD into the dis¬ 
aster preparedness and response picture; they felt that the 
function should be assigned to DCPA inasmuch as that agency 
was already deeply involved in this area and civil defense 
and disaster activities were generally integrated at the 
State and local levels. 45 


44 U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Government Opera- 
j; lons ' Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1973, Hearings, 93d 

PrintiJ^n??- 3 '' 22 ' 1973 Washington: U.S. Government 

off ^ ce ' 1973 ) / P- 18 (hereinafter cited as Ribicoff 
Hearings on Reorganiza tion Plan No.. 1 of 1973) . - 

^ ^ 7 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Government Opera¬ 
tions, Legislation and Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1973, Hearings , 93d Cong., 1st 
fnlJ 6, 19 7 3 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 

wffi?™ 1973 !' pp ’ P" 14 ' 43 (hereinafter cited as Holifield 
Hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1973 ) . - 
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The rationale for moving the disaster preparedness and 
response function, to HUD, Mr. Malek indicated, was that "it 
was felt that there was a stronger relationship between the 
community programs," and that "there was so much in the 
housing area that had to be addressed in most of these dis¬ 
asters." Malek further added that with civil defense in the 
Defense Department, "We thought it important for the main¬ 
tenance of civilian control for that to be done by a civilian 
,i 4 6 

agency. No tnoucht was then given to bringing into a 

single agency all the functions dealing with different types 
of emergencies. Mr. Dwight Ink, Assistant Director of 0MB, 
conceded that there "may be . . . better working arrange¬ 

ments" that needed to be, and could be, developed, "par¬ 
ticularly between the Civil Defense in the Defense Depart¬ 
ment and the functions that are being transferred from OEP 
over to HUD." 47 

Placement of civil defense policy and also emergency 
preparedness functions in GSA, a housekeeping agency, legis¬ 
lators also feared, would downgrade the status of the staff 
and their capacity to carry out their tasks. 0MB spokes¬ 
men sought to ease concerns on this matter by indicating 
the President's intent to upgrade GSA and to establish 
liaison between GSA and the National Security Council, 

46 Ribicoff Hearinqs on Reorganization Plan Mn. 1 nf 
1973 , pp. 23-24.- 

47 Ibid., p. 32. 
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so that preparedness activities would be carried on within 
the framework of national security objectives. 49 

DCPA worked out its relationships with the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration (FDAA) in HUD. The two 
agencies recognized "the commonality of their programs" to 
guide and assist State and local governments in their pre¬ 
paredness against disasters. An understanding was reached, 
November 6, 1974, identifying activities of common interest 
and describing measures for mutual relationships in the con 

duct of those activities ‘"so as to achieve maximum mutual 

4 9 

benefit and avoid duplication of effort." 

An Office of Preparedness (later redesignated Federal 
Preparedness Agency) was established in GSA, July 1, 1973, 
to carry out the responsibilities assigned to it. The 
Office of Preparedness (OP) saw its role as one concerned 
primarily with "national policy and program development" 
and with "providing guidance and coordination to other 
Federal agencies relative to their emergency preparedness 
programs." In October 1973, Leslie W. Bray, Jr., Major 
General, USAF (Ret.), was appointed Director of OP; he 
sought to carry out his duties with a small staff organized 

48 Holifield Hear ings on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 

1973, pp. 86, 92, 94. ' — - —•- 

49dCPA Civil Preparedness Circular No. 74-7, Dec. 13, 

1974, and attachment, "Statement of Understanding Between 

the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration and the De¬ 
fense Civil Preparedness Agency." * 
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at the headquarters into "conflict preparedness" and "civil 
crisis preparedness" offices and functioning in the field 
through ten Regional Preparedness Offices. 50 

Funds available to OP in its firs t year .totaled only 

$8.6 million, of which over $5 million was for salaries 
and expenses, $3.3 million for the defense mobilization func 
tions of Federal agencies, and $215,000 for State and local 
preparedness. 5 1 With these funds, OP laid out an ambitious 
program to: 


. . .assure Government leadership, authority, 

and operational capability in emergencies. 

• • ' im Prove operational readiness through assign¬ 
ment _of emergency responsibilities to Federal aqencies 
for development of the necessary preparedness plans 

ant program within their respective area(s) 

• . . provide the Federal Government with dis¬ 

perse^ protected emergency facilities having logistic 
support, anc communications and data processinc cap¬ 
abilities. ... ~ 


... achieve field operating capability in time 
of emergency. ... 

• * • provide assistance and guidance to State 
and local.governments in providing for succession of 

^ relocation of government operations and 
preservation of vital records. 


P , apal J °f!^ e ll °f Preparedness, GSA, "Annual Report— 
Fiscal Year 1974, in U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Twenty-Fourth Annual Repo rt, Senate 
eport no. 94-1, 94th Cong., 1st Sess., Part 1 (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974), pp. 71-85. 


51 


Ibid., p. 86 
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. . . recruit and train a corps of qualified execu¬ 
tives to serve the Nation in emergencies. . . . 

. . . develop a comprehensive readiness for the 
application of emergency economic and resource measures 
to meet a wide range of crisis situations as they 
emerge. 

From the above recitation of objectives, it was clear 
that a number of activities complemented and overlapped those 
of DCPA. Efforts were made to bring the related activities 
of the two agencies closer together, but problems persisted. 
As we shall see, the Joint Committee on Defense Production 
voiced strong concern about the fragmentation of organiza¬ 
tional arrangements for Federal emergency preparedness. 

And the existence of three agencies with major responsi¬ 
bilities for civil emergency preparedness, each with its own 
regional offices, became a matter of increasing dissatisfac¬ 
tion and complaint at the State and local levels. ^3 There 
was a strong belief that a more effective structure was 
needed to plan, direct and coordinate the Nation's total 
civil emergency and disaster preparedness effort. 

Congressional Concerns 

The C ivil Defense Panel Review .—The deteriorating state 
of the civil defense and related programs became the subject 

52 Ibid., pp. 89-130. 

53 

u * s * Con 9 ress > Joint Committee on Defense Production, ' 
Sta ^ ^ nd Loca l Emergency P r eparedness, Hearings, 

94th Cong., 2d Sess., June 28-30, 1976 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1976), pp. 93-95, and passim 
(hereinafter cited as JCDP--1976 Hearings ). - 
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of close Congressional scrutiny in 1976—the last year of 
the Ford Administration. In the first comprehensive review 
in over a decade, the Civil Defense Panel of the House 
Armed ServicesCommittee examined a widerange of issues 
bearing on U.S. civil defense needs and capabilities: the 
adequacy of the basic civil defense legislation? the ra¬ 
tionale and impact of the Administration's proposed cut 
in the civil defense budget and its restrictive policy on 
the disbursement of matching funds to the States; the ex¬ 
isting Federal civil defense organizations and their inter¬ 
action with State and local agencies; whether or not civil 
defense had a significant role in strategic deterrence of 
nuclear war; Soviet civil defense and its implications for 
the U.S. defense posure; the need for better planning and 
new programs in civil defense, and the prospects for Con¬ 
gressional and public acceptance of increased civil defense 
efforts. 

In tens days of hearings, in February and March 1976, 
the Panel took testimony from 35 witnesses in three general 
categories: nine from the Federal agencies engaged in civil 
defense, disaster relief, and emergency preparedness ac¬ 
tivities; 19 representing outside civil defense organizations 
and State and local agencies, who stressed "the potentially 
disastrous impact" of the severe budget cut and policy 

54 Civil Defense Panel Hearings , p. 1. 
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restriction proposed by the Administration; and eight with 
"special knowledge or expertise derived from governmental, 
academic or industrial experience," who discussed "the role 
of civil defense in the national defense posture and the sig- 
n iff can ce of the serious and sustained Russian civil defense 
effort. 

The Panel's report highlighted a number of significant 
findings and recommendations. The U.S. civil defense pro¬ 
gram, the Panel asserted, "does not get enough attention 
from the Congress." While it recognized that judgments 
differed on what constituted an adequate program, the Panel 
made clear its own conviction that "the program today is 
under-funded. As indicated earlier, it recommended a boost 
of $39 million over the $71 million recommended by the Ad¬ 
ministration for fiscal 1977, and it called for reinstitu¬ 
tion of the "dual use concept" by legislative fiat. 

The Panel took note of the extensive criticism by wit¬ 
nesses of the fragmentation of Federal responsibilities for 
emergency preparedness and of recommendations of a single¬ 
agency approach "to conform more closely to the State and 
local practice and to provide a central source of leadership 

. , 55 U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, 
c . :ivi j: _Pefense Review , Report by the Civil Defense Panel of 
the Subcommittee on Investigations , 94th -Cong., 2d Sess.~ 
April 1, 1976 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1976), p. 1; see "Appendix" (pp. 13-14) for list of witnesses. 
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and policy guidance." On this point, the Panel made the 
following finding and recommendation: 

Multiple Federal.agencies perform emergency 
preparedness functions. The shifting around of civil 

defense, natural disaster,_ and o ther preparedness 

functions suggests that a sounder organizational 
base needs to be developed. The President should 
direct the Office of Management and Budget to study 
this problem area and should then submit recommen¬ 
dations to the Congress. The panel submits for con¬ 
sideration by the study group the establishment of 
a small unit in the. Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent to coordinate emergency preparedness (including 
civil defense) functions and to advise the President 
in the execution of these several functions, which 
are vested in him by law. 56 

Further, the Panel saw the need for a sounder policy 
base for the civil defense effort. "Civil defense," the 
Panel asserted, • is important in strategic deterrence but 
heretofore has not had sufficient attention and support, 
either by the Congress or the Administration." It suggested 
that the President direct the National Security Council "to 
study tne strategic significance of civil defense and de¬ 
velop recommendations for a five-year program of upgrading 
civil defense." Such recommendations, the Panel felt, would 
be helpful to the Armed Services Committee in assuming its 
new responsibilities for the annual authorization of all 
national defense (including civil defense) programs. 


Hearings of the Joint Committee on Defense Production .— 
The Joint Committee on Defense Production probed even more 
deepiy into the Nation's emergency preparedness efforts. In 

56 Ibid., p. 12. 57 ibid. 
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three sets of hearings in April, June, and November 1976, 
the Committee, chaired by Senator William Proxmire, assessed 
the broad significance of civil preparedness under condi¬ 
tions of limited nuclear war, a new strategic concept intro¬ 
duced by former Defense Secretary Schlesinger; Federal, 

State and local emergency preparedness; and issues related 
to the defense of industry against nuclear attack. In its 
stock-taking of the emergency preparedness program, June 29- 
BO, 1976, the Committee received testimony from the direc¬ 
tors of DCPA, the Federal Preparedness Agency (FPA-formerly 
the Office of Preparedness) in GSA, and the FDAA in HUD, as 
well as from.State and local organizations. In this facet 
of its investigations, the Committee drew support from the 
General Accounting Office, and the Congressional Research 
Service of the Library of Congress. Its own staff reviewed 
specific aspects of the preparedness system and analyzed 
reports from .3 6 Federal departments and agencies and from 
State and local preparedness authorities. 

The Proxmire Committee set forth its major findings and 
recommendations in a report published early in 1977, soon 
aftet- the Ford Administration had given way to that of 
President Jimmy Carter. With respect to Federal organiza¬ 
tion for preparedness, the Committee pointed to "the welter 
of organizational changes over a 30—year period, resulting in 
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a history that resembles an alphabet soup.” 58 It character¬ 
ized the current state of the Federal preparedness organiza¬ 
tion as "A Body Without a Head," with the effort since 1973 
divided primarily among "three units in larger departments 
of the Government"—FPA in GSA, DCPA in the DOD, and FDAA 
in HUD. The Committee blamed the Nixon Reorganization Plan 
for "this fragmented arrangement," the effect of which was 
to impair severely the ability of the Federal Government 
to coordinate not only its own preparedness plans and pro¬ 
grams but also those of State and local governments. 

The Committee also criticized the Office of Management 
and Budget for terminating the "delegate agency funding" 
concept, under which "the central emergency preparedness 
authority [the former Office of Emergency Preparedness] 
had central control over the emergency preparedness budgets 
of. the several departments and agencies which carried out 
activities on behalf of the federal preparedness effort." 
These two events, the Committee asserted, sharply reduced 
the effectiveness of the emergency preparedness system at 
a time when demands on that system increased steadily. 
Specifically, the Proxmire Committee stated, these changes: 

CO 

U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Report , Civil Preparedness Review , Part I, Emergency Pre¬ 
paredness and Industrial Mobilization , Feb. 1977 (WasEIng- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977), p. 6 (herein¬ 
after cited as Proximire Committee—Civil Preparedness 
Review ) . -r 

59 Ibid., p. 11. 


n, 
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1. Submerged all preparedness activities in 
larger departments with different responsibilites 
and priorities. 

2. Effectively removed all central review and 
control over the entire range of emergency preparedness 
programs and budgets. 


3. Fragmented the capability for coordinating 
preparedness efforts among Federal, State, local and 
private agencies. 

4. Removed from the National Security Council 

the only voice speaking specifically on behalf of the 
requirements for preparedness to assure the security 
of citizens and their property against nonmilitary 
threats. ---‘ L - 

5. Reduced the prominence and authority of the 
several.remaining emergency preparedness agencies and 
their directors, thus making even more difficult their 
crucial role in obtaining adequate resources and co¬ 
ordination- for preparedness programs. 

6. Created a series of competing and often 
overlapping preparedness agencies with an atten- 
dant increase in overhead or administrative expenses, a 
diminution in the preparedness effort, an opportunity 
for neglect of certain functions, and a potential for 
conflict for jurisdictional authority and bureaucratic 
power among the several agencies. 

7. Imposed on the President and the Executive 
Office alone a series of emergency authorities and 
responsibilities unlikely to receive adequate advance 
attention and thus susceptible of precisely the kind 

a< ^ and improvised treatment that emergency pre¬ 
paredness is designed to avoid.60 

Like the Civil Defense Panel, the Proxmire Committee 
criticized the Ford Administration’s deep cuts in the DCPA 
budget and its efforts to restrict funds for State and local 
programs "solely for nuclear attack purposes." The Congress, 
tne Committee noted, "was only partially successful in warding 


60 


Ibid., p. 11 
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off these blows to an already neglected and weakened dis¬ 
aster preparedness system." Under the philosophy advanced 
to justify limiting DCPA's funds and grants, the Committee 
noted, DCPA would be confined to assistance for nuclear 


attack preparedness, while FDAA would have sole responsibility 
for assistance with recovery after natural disasters had 
occurred. In the judgment of the Proxmire Committee, 

This simplistic formula ignored not only the 
entire evolution of the Nation's emergency prepared¬ 
ness effort and the wisdom thereof but also the 
many advantages and benefits that accrue to the 
preparedness effort from multipurpose contingency 
plans and programs. It sought to shift to the 
States all responsibility for disaster prepared¬ 
ness other than nuclear attack planning, overlook¬ 
ing the fact that such planning is but one facet of 
emergency preparedness, that it is improved in pro- 
portion that total emergency planning is improved, 
that disasters cut across State boundaries, and 
that, to the extent preparedness programs are made 
effective, then the Federal Government can reduce 
the amount of the aid it must provide for disaster 
relief. o1 

These changes, the Committee contended, reflected neither "a 
real concern for protecting the populace against disasters" 
nor "a strategic understanding of the national emergency 
preparedness effort." Rather, the changes wrought between 
1973 and 1976, in the Committee's judgment, represented "the 
politicizing of the preparedness effort." 

AH of these changes were instigated by indi- 

^ Execu tive Office of the President and 
in the. Office of Management and Budget who ca red little for the 
objectives of preparedness and understood not at all the wisdan^ 
inherent in the partnership system that has grown up. 


61 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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over the years. The Office of Emergency Prepared¬ 
ness was disbanded because its director had been 
predicting future energy shortages prior to the 
1972 election and because President Nixon desired 
to make the White House staff appear smaller. The 
effect of a similar action on the Office of the 
White House Science Advisor is well known and 
equally decried. Likewise,the 1976 cuts in DCPA 
funds and programs stemmed largely from bureau¬ 
cratic rivalry among the preparedness agencies, 
rather than from a desire to improve a badly 
neglected preparedness effort. 

The current state of the preparedness effort, the Committee 
stated, could be summed up in four words: "dilution, pro¬ 
liferation, duplication, and neglect." 62 

In light of its extensive review and findings, the 
Proxmire Committee came up with highly significant recom¬ 
mendations in all the areas of its investigation. An 
Executive Summary" included the following recommendations 
with respect to "Preparedness Organization": 

1. Combine the emergency preparedness functions 
of DCPA, FDAA, and FPA into a single independent 
agency, the Federal Preparedness Administration, so 
as to provide.centralized control and coordination 

of the many civil preparedness responsibilities of 
the Federal Government. 

2. Assign to the Director of the new Federal 

s Administration authority and budget 
C 2u tr °i ^° r specific preparedness programs of 
other departments and agencies such as were assigned 
to the former Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness under the "delegate agency funding" 
concept. 

, 2 * Abolish DCPA, FDAA, and FPA except for 
liaison offices in relevant departments to provide 
for effective program coordination. 


® 2 Ibid., p. 12. 
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4. Reestablish the Director of the Federal 
Preparedness Administration as a statutory member of 
the National Security Council. 

5. Provide for the Director of the Federal 
Preparedness Administration to report to the Presi¬ 
dent through the Domestic Council for other than 

national security matters. — 


H, Est f^ lish a single category in the Federal 
Iu dg ^ t „ f0r a11 emer gency preparedness programs of 
the Federal Government.63 


With respect to "Preparedness Programs," in view of the 
programmatic problems" then encountered with their con¬ 
sequences m terms of effectiveness and cost, the Committee 
recommended "serious consideration" to: 


,i* Assi 9 n fng to a newly created Federal Pre¬ 
paredness Administration the responsibility for all 

t^ e n a J edn ? S ^- and relief Programs or plans relating 
to natural disasters, nonnuclear industrial disasters 

peac2tiL CriS i S sabotage and terrorise ' 

peacetime nuclear accidents, civil defense, U.S ' 

assistance for international disaster relief, and 
anri 3 ? 6910 stock P lles ' as w el 2 as overall coordination 

^Ls? th ° rity f ° r ec ° n ° mic 

Federal Government for all State, local and private 

fJoilJ?S:% S h r d/0r - relief or 9 a nizations in Sfh, 
nSedina fhJ P rov ^ s ron of Federal services to those 
o?d?i?^o h< i aS Wel1 as to Provide for improved co- 

different n ievels°nt amS ' standards ' et cetera, among 
tion government and types of organize- 

emergency C relocation h centers" a of°DCPA^ S FDAA d and^FPA 

Sa° D ro;?aJ 0 n ff ^ eS in each ^gion in'ord^'trtprove 
State and loSa? gove^nt* 1 ” 3 t0 liaiSOn With 


63 


Ibid., p. viii. 
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4. Developing, under the leadership of the 
new Federal Preparedness Administration and in co¬ 
ordination with State and local agencies and other 
Federal organizations, a total preparedness plan or 
program that will, inter alia , clarify roles, func¬ 
tions, and missions of the various preparedness- 
related institutions; for developing criteria for 
establishing and evaluating preparednesspriorities 
and programs; and for concentrating preparedness 
resources against the most common and costly threats. 

5* Creating disaster assistance response 
teams at Federal regional offices capable of providing 
immediate administrative or operational assistance 
m cases of local. State, regional, national or inter¬ 
national disasters. 

6. Adopting a Government-wide program that 
will more ^effectively provide notice to State, 
local, and qualifying private agencies of the' 
availability of Federal surplus equipment that is 
now being sold as surplus or otherwise being disposed 
o instead of being channeled to the emergency pre¬ 
paredness effort. 

7 ' Developing model preparedness programs and 
standards for State and local governments, capable 
of adaptation to differing requirements and of 
minimum to maximum implementation, as a means of 
eliminating the disparities between existing pro¬ 
grams which prevent equal protection for all citizens 
against the entire range of crises or disasters. 64 

As they took up the reins of office, President Carter and 

his DCPA Director, Bardyl R. Tirana, could find in these 

recommendations much food for thought and hopefully for 

constructive action. 


64 


Ibid., pp. viii-ix. 
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BARDYL R. TIRANA AT THE HELM 


Testifying in January 1979 — some two years after the re- 

„ lease ofthe Proxmire Committee's report, DCPA Director 

Tirana indicated that its message had not gone unheeded. 

Looking back over those two years, Tirana told Proxmire's 

new committee, the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and 

Urban Affairs, "I think . . . we have made substantial 

progress." This committee's predecessor, the Joint Committee 

on Defense Production, Tirana said, 

•,•.; was ver Y helpful and pointed out that, indeed, 
civil defense was a mess, organizationally as well as 
policywise and programwise, and I think that you showed 
us the light in early 1977 on a reorganization which 
has, m fact, come to pass, Reorganization Plan No. 

3 of 1978, .which abolishes my agency and several others, 
and consolidates their functions into a new agency, 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency. 

The work of that agency, Tirana emphasized, "will have 
value, dual value--both civil defense and application to 
peacetime disasters, both man-made and natural." President 
Carter, Tirana indicated, had made a policy decision in Sep¬ 
tember 1978, which, in essence, endorsed a modest civil 
defense program emphasizing crisis relocation and dual use, 

"so that whatever capability we are developing could have a 
peacetime application." And Tirana hoped soon to see a budget 
decision which would permit the program to move forward. He 
concluded his "opening remarks" before the Proxmire Committee 
on an optimistic note: 
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. - . Hopefully, we are moving in the right direction. 

I would hope that, with this committee's help and in 
the authorization and appropriation process this winter 
and spring, we will get a clear policy and program 
decision, and a direction which will resolve civil 
defense as an issue for the coming years. 

This, in essence,is the thrust of the discussion which 

follows. 

Mounting Pressures for a Strengthened Civil Defense 

Concerns About Soviet Civil Defense .—Like Nixon, 
President Carter started out with hopes for agreements with 
the Soviet Union to reduce, and perhaps ultimately eliminate, 
nuclear weapons. He would seek security through dependable 
arrangements for the control of armaments, while at the 
same time assuring U.S. military capabilities, matching 
any threatening power, and preventing any other nation 
from gaining military superiority. As for civil defense, 
Carter was not at all disposed toward a beefing up of 
the program. In his quest for agreements with the Soviets, 
he hoped that, in the context of the Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Treaty (SALT), ways would be found to forego major 
efforts in civil defense. 


65 Proxmire Committee Hearing , p. 50. 







Press reports. Congressional testimony, and expressions 

of Soviet leaders indicated, however, that the Soviets were 

not disposed to place limits on their civil defense. It was 

the Soviets' contention that their civil defense efforts 

had nothing to do with the strategic balance. They rejected 

the notion of "mutual assured destruction"; for them civil 

defense was a means of survival. As long as the arms race 

and preparations for war continued, the Soviets felt impelled 

to strengthen their civil defense--to protect their people 

and economy. In February 1978, General Altunin, Chief of 

Civil Defense in the Soviet Union, put the matter squarely 

when he stated in the Red Star r 

... it would be strange to deny that certain mea¬ 
sures to improve [Soviet civil defense] are beina 
carried out. 




The main purpose of our civil defense is, tocether 
with the armed forces, to ensure the population's 
efense against mass destruction, weapons and other 
means of attack from a likely opponent. By imple- 
menting defensive measures and thoroughly training 
the population, civil defense seeks to weaken as 
much as possible the destructive effects of modern 
weapons.... 


We state unequivocally . . . the USSR's civil defense 
has never threatened anybody and threatens nobody, 
poses no danger for Western countries and moreover 
does not and cannot upset the Soviet-American balance 
of forces . bb 


^Quotation in William K. Chipman, "Civil Defense for 
the 1980's—Current Issues," July 13, 1979, pp. 61-62. In 
this paper, Dr. Chipman reviews the civil defense debate 
in some detail, as well as the course of events that led up 
to the Presidential Decision (PD 41) of September 1978 on 
civil defense policy, and the ensuing program and budget 
proposals looking toward the implementation of that policy. 
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Soviet assurances, however, did not dispel prevailing 
concerns about the seeming disparity.between Soviet progress 
in civil defense and the low-profile program in the United 
States. Various studies and testimony before Congressional 
committees supported the contention that the Soviets had 
been forging ahead toward clear superiority in nuclear power 
and were constructing a civil defense capability as a strategic 
companion to this power. They pointed to a large Soviet civil 
defense organization, emphasis on reduction of urban vulner— 
ability, plans for sheltering and evacuating the population, 
and a strategy of industrial defense. 

Others, however, contended that accounts of Soviet 
advances in civil defense were groundless. The Soviet program, 
they claimed, existed largely on paper. These critics pointed 
to ineffectual training programs, severe limitations of shelter 
protection and evacuation plans, and the vulnerability of the 
Soviet economy. There was, in the judgment of the critics, 
little basis for a major buildup of American civil defense. 
Soviet leaders, they believed, would be loath to risk war with 
the U.S. on the basis that civil defense could be counted upon 
to limit the damage wrought by a U.S. nuclear attack. 

For a time Defense Secretary Brown voiced doubts regard¬ 
ing the effectiveness of the Soviet program; he saw no 
merit in emulating the Soviets in this regard. Testifying 
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before the Senate Armed Services Committee in February 1978, 
Brown said: 

‘ ‘' 1 ha Y e 9 rave doubts about the efficacy of the 
Soviet civil defense program in protecting the bulk 
of the population or protecting industry. I think 
they may be able to protect industry, the leadership, 
and some of the Soviet elite in a short period during 
a general nuclear war. I don’t think that the 
appropriate response for us to what I think is a rela¬ 
tively ineffective Soviet move is to duplicate that 
move. I.don't rule out some additional emphasis on 
U.S. civil defense in the future, but I don't think 
that it is a right response at this point.67 

Nonetheless, the Defense Department began to voice con¬ 
cern about perceptions of Soviet superiority based on "marked 
asymmetries" in civil defense efforts. Testifying before the 
Culver Subcommittee, April 18, 1978, Brigadier General 
James M. Thompson, of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (International Security Affairs), addressed this 
matter at length. Included in General Thompson's testimony 
were the following thoughts: 


• ... we.recognize that an increasingly effective 
Soviet civil defense program, in conjunction with 
other Soviet strategic military programs, could in 
time cast doubts upon our ability to meet our stragegic 
objectives.. Moreover, whatever the actual or poten¬ 
tial effectiveness of the Soviet program, we must be 
concerned about perceptions of Soviet superiority 
based on marked asymmetries in civil defense efforts. 

This does not necessarily mean that the appropri- 
a ?J h ^® S F° nse ' to the Soviet program is to imitate it, 
although we may find that an enhanced program em- 
phasizing crisis relocation and fallout protection 
S d n be a P rude nt step to take. But it does mean 
wea P° ns acquisition policy, our employment 

° 7 S e ( °^ r SALT Policy must be sensitive to 

Soviet civil defense -efforts. 


67 


Culver Subcommittee Hearings , p. 


7203. 
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In sum, although civil defense in the past has not 
played a major role in national strategic policy, it 
certainly does deserve our attention. Civil defense 
policies need to be considered in the context of their 
peacetime effect on perceptions, possible deterrent 
effect, real dollar costs, and of course, possible 
effect on reducing casualties and enhancing recovery 
in the event that deterrence should fail. Civil de- 
fense programs thus cannot be considered as independent 
of the rest of our strategic nuclear programs.®8 

Indeed, some two weeks before General Thompson's testi- 

mony, Secretary Brown had written a secret memorandum to the 

President, which the New York Times made public, April 7, 

1978, in which he urged an annual increase of $50 million 

for the civil defense budget, at least until 1984. Brown 

said: 


As you know, the Soviets have shown great interest 
and considerable activity in this [civil defense] field. 
While I do not believe that the effort significantly 
enhances the prospects for Soviet society as a whole 
following any full-scale nuclear exchange, it has ob¬ 
viously had an effect on international perceptions, 
particularly in contrast to our small and static civil 
defense program. For that reason alone I believe at 
least modest efforts on our part could have a high 
payoff.69 

Clearly, the Soviet civil defense effort was bringing the 
Carter Administration to the point of decision to upgrade the 
U.S. program. That decision, as we shall see, awaited com¬ 
pletion of an interagency study, directed by the National 
Security Council, on the strategic implications of civil 
defense. But, with Secretary Brown's backing, it appeared 


68 Ibid., pp. 7180-7181. 

^kid., pp. 7225—7226; "Civil Defense——The New Debate," 
Worldview , Vol. 22, Nos. 1-2 (Jan. 1979), p. 46. 
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as early as the spring of 1978 that U.S. civil defense 
could expect increased funding. It would be for the Presi¬ 
dent to decide on the extent of the increase. Upon that 
decision would hinge the scope and direction of the U.S. 
effort to establish a more effective base for operations. 

Federal Responsiveness to State and Local Needs .— 

Another factor contributing to a strengthened Federal 

preparedness effort was the perceived need at the State and 

local levels for a unified approach to the problems of civil 

defense, natural disasters, and emergency preparedness. As 

a former governor, President Carter was especially attuned 

to State and local needs. Throughout his election campaign 

and the transition period, Carter made a firm commitment to 

State and local officials that they would be involved in 

the development of his Administration's policy, budget pri- 

or: ‘-^ es an< ^ programs. Such involvement, Carter told the 

heads of executive departments and agencies, was critical 

to the ultimate success of his Administration because: 

State and local sectors constitute the delivery 
mechanisms for most of the actual services the 
federal government provides; 

State and local concerns, as well as their ex¬ 
pertise, should be considered as programs are 
being developed in order to ensure the practi¬ 
cality and effectiveness of the programs; 

Such early participation by state and local of¬ 
ficials in our planning process will help ensure 
broad-based support for the proposals that are 
eventually developed; 





It will ensure that priorities developed at the 
federal level will work in conjunction with, and 
not at cross purposes to, priorities at the state 
and local level. 

Civil preparedness matters, of course, involved close 

and-continuing -intergovernmental relations.-State - and local 

authorities were quick to make known to the Administration, 
as they did to the Congress, their concerns about the earlier 
disruption of the dual-use concept and their dissatisfaction 
with the fragmented organizational arrangements for Federal 
emergency preparedness. Thse State and local reactions had 
an important bearing on Carter Administration initiatives 
and decisions in these areas. 

DCPA Initiatives for Change 

A young Washington attorney, Mr. Tirana set out to in¬ 
fuse new life into the civil defense program. When he took 
office in April 1977, he later told the Proxmire Committee, 
he "barely knew what the words 'civil defense' meant and had 
to ask the question, "What am I supposed to do?'" 71 But he 
soon learned that he had formidable problems on his hands. 

He found the U.S. civil defense programs stagnant and ineffec¬ 
tive. In a large-scale nuclear exchange, approximately one- 
half of the population could be "prompt casualties." For all 

70 Memorandum dated February 25, 1977. 

71 

See Statement before the Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs, Jan. 8, 1979, in Proxmire Sub- 
committee Hearing , p. 49. 
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their efforts over a period of some 30 years, DCPA and its 
antecedent agencies might take credit for adding eight-to- 
ten million survivors. Tirana found confusion in laws and 
regulations relating to civil defense and emergency prepared¬ 
ness, bureaucratic in-fighting, and reluctance on the part 

many Federal agencies to discharge their supportive roles 
in civil defense. 

State and local officials, Tirana found, were willing to 
carry their oar if there were strong national leadership and 
a coordinated Federal supporting effort. Their contribution 
to nuclear preparedness, it was clear, hinged on Federal 
acceptance and pursuit of an integrated, all-risk preparedness 
program already in-being at the State and local levels. The 
States ana localities wanted further clarification on this 
cual use issue, one Feaeral agency to administer all disaster 
programs, specific priorities, a cutback in reporting and 
paperwork, a revitalization of training and education pro¬ 
grams, more effective public information, and adequate fund¬ 
ing to support a sound, total emergency preparedness program. 

Tirana was acutely aware of the groundswell of support 
from the Congress and at State and local levels for an inte¬ 
grated and more rational Federal program. H e claimed no ex¬ 
pertise in defense strategy. Nor did he seek to influence 
Administration and Defense Department decisions in this 
regard. Tirana did try, however, to focus attention on the 
Nation shortcomings in civil defense and related emergency 
preparedness efforts, with the hope of getting the powers- 
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that-be to make honest decisions. He sought more funds for DCPA so that 
it could move forward to fill serious gaps in the Nation's civil prepared¬ 
ness. Civil defense was languishing in the Defense Department; and unless 
greater support was forthcoming, Tirana foresaw, DCPA would surely be 
plucked out from that Department in the s e eming ly i r repre ss ible dr ive to 
consolidate all aspects of Federal emergency preparedness. In his appearances 
before Congressional committees on DCPA budgets, Tirana was subject to De¬ 
fense Department and Administration constraints, but he left no doubt that, 
in his judgment, the current level of spending would bring little or no real 
defense against the threat of nuclear war. 


Tirana 

disposed toward a strict application of DCPA funds to 
PPort of nuclear rather than natural disaster planning. 
He quickly realized, however, that such efforts in the Ford 
Administration had threatened to undermine the strength and 
support needed from state and local civil defense organiza¬ 
tions. Tirana found that even after the enactment of Public 
Law 94-361, duly 13, 1976, civil defense policy at the na- 

level in support of preparedness for natural disasters 
was unclear and was causing confusion at the State and local 
levels. m appearances before Congressional committees and 
drscussions with Governors and representatives of State and 
local civil defense associations, Tirana realized that the 
full intent of the le gislation was not being'carried cut. 

on Defense Production^Concress 2 the J oint Committee 

1377, "Statement before g ^ States '" Aug. 10, 

governmental Relations Subcommittee on Inter- 

U.S. Senate," Sept. 21 , 19 ™* ttee ° n Governi nental Affairs, 
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Tirana moved promptly to correct the situation. A meet¬ 
ing with representatives of the State and local governments 
in the areas of civil defense and disaster preparedness, 

M ay 16 > 19 77, brought agreement on support of all-risk plan¬ 
ning . Under the agreement, entitled "Statement on Civil 
Defense," the governors accepted their share of the responsi¬ 
bility and burden for attack preparedness as part of their 
States' all-risk disaster preparedness capability. DCPA in 
turn recognized variations in the resources, needs and cap¬ 
abilities of the several States, ana undertook to work 
through programs specifically tailored to individual States 
and localities. The State and local governments and DCPA 
together would work out appropriate guidelines so that the 
President, Congress, anc the citizens of the States "can be 
assured of progress in achieving attack preparedness on a 
State-by-State basis. 


n 



Emphasis on Crisi s Relocation Planning .—In his meetings 
with representatives of the press and the Congress, Mr. Tirana 
did not hesitate to voice his conviction that, in the absence 


73 

See "Statement on Civil Defense," signed May 16, 1977, 
by Lea Kungle, President, United States Civil Defense Council, 
vid L. Britt, President-Elect, National Association of State 
Directors for Disaster Preparedness, and Bardyl R. Tirana, 
Director, DCPA, in U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed 
Services, Subcommittee on General Legislation, Defense Civil 
TB-^ a Tf 7 dn ! SS ^2 Hearing , 95th Cong., 1st Sess., OctTTT 
18-19 (Washlngton: u - s * Government Printing Office, 1977), pp. 
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of a commitment to a lonn-fo™ 

g erm program with annual outlays 

at least twice the current level a Sion miir , , 

/ a $100 million budget was 

" ey " d ° Wn 3 rath0le "" 74 The question for the Co„ gress an, the 
resident, Tirana told the Proxi m ire Cottnittee in.January ' 

1979, was: 


• . . "What do we do now? Do we continue to do what 
we have been doing in the past, which is, in essence, 
to spend $100 million a year, so that we can say we 
have a civil defense program, when, in reality, we 
don't? Can you provide a defense against the bomb, 
knowing, as we should, that the bombs can melt cities, 
and what people used to perceive safe shelter is no 
longer shel ter? " 1 

The capabilities of the shelter program developed 
through the. sixties, Tirana indicated, had deteriorated 
significantly; it would take at least a year of intensive 
effort and large expenditures during a period of heightened 
international tension "to bring the current in-place protec¬ 
tion system to full effectiveness." A high-performance 
system, with blast shelters in cities and fallout shelters 
elsewhere, would cost on the order of $60 billion—an 
approach deemed unacceptable "economically or politically 
• • • , although a number of countries have been constructing 
blast shelters over a period of years." The best solution, 
Tirana believed, lay in developing "a genuine civil defense 
capability through relocation." 


74 Proxmire Committee Hearing , p. 79. 
75 Ibid., p. 49. 
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At the end of 1977, Defense Secretary Brown indicated 
his approval of this approach as an objective. At this 
point, crisis relocation planning was still in its explora¬ 
tory phase, sleeking to go beyond the prototype projects of 


the earlier years. DCPA had developed maps of some 400 
likely targets, grouped into priority levels on the basis of 
expected risk and indicating areas which might receive heavy 
fallout. Under DCPA contracts, the States would carry out 
the planning. This would include allocating risk-area popu¬ 
lation to appropriate host-areas; assessing the areas' 
warning anc communications systems; identifying fallout 
protection in host areas; planning logistic support for the 
evacuees; and outlining measures to maintain essential opera¬ 
tions in risk-areas and to provide adequate protection for 
people remaining in such areas. While working in terms of 
individual target-areas, DCPA recognized that planning for 
relocation of people in densely populated areas, like the 
Northeast Corridor extending from the District of Columbia 
to Boston, would have to be approached on a regional basis. 

Studies by the Systems Planning Corporation, prepared 
for DCPA m 1978-1979, lent further support to relocation 
as an alternative to protection in-place under the assumed 
crisis-conditions. The 1978 study estimated that a five- 
year investment of about $2 billion, plus some $200 million 
annual operating costs, would be required to develop a 
credible nationwide relocation organization and plan for 
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implementation in at least one week during a crisis buildup. 
Actions envisioned during this surge period would include 
the evacuation of 110 million people, or 80 percent of the 
population, from the risk areas; adjusting food distribution 
patterns in host-areas; upgrading,. fallout protection for 
the evacuees; stocking shelters; training shelter managers; 
and providing some in-place sheltering in the event that 


full evacuation could not be effected. 76 

As we shall see, President Carter gave relocation 
planning due emphasis in his policy decision of September 

1978. And in his testimony before the Proxmire Ccmmittee in January 

1979, Professor Samuel P. Huntington, Director of Harvard University's 
Center for. International Affairs and consultant to the National 


Security Council, voiced his support of evacuation with its promise 
of reducing significantly casualties and fatalities result¬ 
ing from an all-out nuclear exchange. "Debatable assumptions 
°nd uncertainties" abounded, Huntington said; but estimates 
did suggest that effectively implemented evacuation 
programs could cut in half the immediate fatalities on 
both sides." The enemy could target the relocated population 
and thus increase immediate fatalities, but it would not 
eliminate entirely the savings in lives achieved under the 
evacuation program. 


76 Roger J. Sullivan et al., "Candidate U.S. Civil De- 
i Technical Report 342, March 1978, cited in 
Sidney D.^DreH s testimony, Proxmire Committee Hearina. o. 
60. The Systems Planning Corporation'I“l979 study was ad- 
dressed to the civil defense needs of the first-priority 
counterforce areas.' It described the current programs as 

au stere" and unable to function well under crisis 
or attack conditions. 
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These considerations led Huntington to the conclusion 
that an evacuation program "is a necessary and desirable 
component of U.S. defense posture in the 1980s." The develop¬ 
ment of an evacuation capability, he believed, would require 
3-^ increase in our average annual civil defense expenditures 
between now and 1985 from the current level of about $100 
million per year to slightly over $200 million per year. " 

To Huntington this would be "a modest insurance premium," 
indeed, in return for enhanced deterrence, provision of 
additional options anc time in a period of crisis and escala¬ 
tion, and, most important, in saving tens of millions of 
lives if war came. Huntington closed his testimony with an 
interesting parallel between an evacuation capability and 
lifeboats on an ocean liner: 


. . . The mere fact that the lifeboats exist will not 

lead the ship's captain to take additional risks with 
his ship in bad weather or treacherous seas. Nor will 
the lifeboats^prevent the ship from being totally de¬ 
stroyed by collision with a reef, iceberg, or other 
vessel. Nor will the lifeboats necessarily insure even 
the immediate survival of all the people on board. 

Nor will they necessarily insure the prolonged survival 
of those who do successfully abandon the ship in them: 
the lifeboats themselves may be swamped; supplies may 
give out before the survivors are rescued; exposure, 
injury, and exhaustion may take their toll. Neverthe¬ 
less, the lifeboats do offer the prospect that, in the 
event the ship sinks, at least some people will survive 
or somewhile and that with luck a good number may sur¬ 
vive to sail again in another vessel. In any event, 
no one would want to cross the oceans in a ship without 
lifeboats. In parallel fashion, simple prudence dic¬ 
tates that the United States should not attempt to 
cross the uncertain and troubled waters of the 1980s 
without the capability to evacuate its urban population 
m the event of catastrophe.77 


77 Proxmire Committee Hearing , p. 35 . 







It was now up to the President, Tirana advised the 

Proxmire Committee at that same hearing, to make the budget 

decision "which will' determine whether we, in. fact, move 

forward with the program to develop relocation capability." 

While crisis relocation was "a moderate-cost approach, 

. . . with large lifesaving potential," Tirana emphasized, 

it required much more than just "paper plans." 

• • • The plans, as they are developed, must be exer¬ 

cised with the State and local officials who would be 
responsible tc carry them out. . . . Supportino opera¬ 

tional systems must also be developed, such as Direc¬ 
tion anc Control, Communications, Warning, Radiological 
Defense, anc Emergency Public Information. Current 
DCPA analyses suggest that "paper plans only" for 
relocation, without such supporting systems and prepara¬ 
tions, would result in about half the total survival 
potential of a full system-—about 40 percent survival 
in a heavy, mid-1980's attack, rather than the 80 per¬ 
cent- survival potential of a full crisis relocation 
system. /fc 


Increased Congressional Interest 

Anothe r GAO Report .—In response to increasing Congres¬ 
sional interest in the U.S. civil defense posture and the 
Federal organizational structure for preparedness, the General 
Accounting Office in 1977 produced a sequel to its 1971 
report. The GAO reviewed the civil preparedness activities 
of Federal, State and local governments; it subtitled its 
report with a question: "Are Federal, State, and Local Govern¬ 
ments Prepared for Nuclear Attack?" 79 

78 Ibid., pp. 49-53. 

Defense : Are Federal , State , and Local Govern¬ 
ments Prepared for Nuclear Attack ? Report to the Congress by 





The GAO was not sanguine about the situation. The 
U.S., the GAO reported, lacks a comprehensive civil defense 
policy"; and civil defense "has not been a high-priority or 
high-dollar program." As it extended its reviews to FPA 
and FDAA as well as to DCPA, the GAO found potential problems in 
coordination and duplication of functions at Federal, State and 
local levels. For all these agencies, priority-setting under 
conditions of limited funding posed a major problem. 


To achieve the objective of protecting the civilian 
population, the GAO found, both the shelter program and the 
relocation program required more attention and better plan¬ 
ning at all levels. The problem of uneven distribution of 
shelters, noted in the 1971 report, still existed. About 
half of the identified shelters had not been licensed, and 
many buildings had not been marked with shelter signs. The 
shortage of shelters outside major cities, the GAO cau¬ 
tioned, could cause critical problems in the event of a 
decision to implement relocation plans. it anticipated 
formidable problems in moving 134 million people from the 
400 high-risk areas to host areas which had barely enough 
shelter spaces for their own people. 

The joint responsibility which the States and locali¬ 
ties shared with the Federal Government, the GAO recognized, 


the Comptroller General of the United States Aua 8 1877 

(hereinafter cited as GAO Report-1977) 9 ‘ . ' 
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brought them into the civil defense program. The program 
was weakened, however, when State and local governments 
disagreed or showed little interest in DCPA goals for nuclear • 
preparedness. In the absence of directive authority, the 
Federal Government could only encourage State and local 
participation and could not ensure a fully effective program. 
Under the dual-use concept, State and local governments 
could channel Federal funds and property to their primary 
concern with natural disasters rather than attack prepared¬ 
ness. From a practical standpoint, however, the GAO con¬ 
ceded that the dual-purpose concept remained the best means 
of developing the State and local organizational structures. 

The GAO made a number of suggestions to improve the 
U.S. civil defense posture, including the Federalization 
of the program and making civil defense an integral part of 
military defense. But even within the scope of the current 
program with its limited funding, the GAO saw opportunities 
for improvement. It recommended closer coordination between 
FPA and DCPA in civil defense planning. Although the two 
agencies were working together on several projects, there 
was need for improved efforts, particularly in planning for 
continuity of government, coordination of plans, and the 
proposed use of Federal Regional Centers. With regard to 
DCPA, the GAO recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
direct the agency to: 
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Review State emergency operating plans for 
nnclear attack more thoroughly before pro¬ 
viding financial assistance and spot check 
local plans to be sure that they meet each 
community's needs. 

Eliminate inconsistencies in plans for im¬ 
mediate-response use of shelters. . 

Piace more emphasis on relocation planning 
based upon the total geographical area as 
opposed to evacuation of cities within the 
area. 


Encourage communities to participate in the 
onsite assistance program by emphasizing 
the benefits that can result, and fellow up 
or. the status of onsite assistance recom- 
menaaticns. 

The GAO also had a recommendation for legislative 
action: 


_,fj " gxess shoula enact legislation which would 
llow craduatec Federal funding accordinq to an 
area s expected risk, population, and national 
civil preparedness needs. Such legislation should 
be enacted because the Defense Civil Preparedness 
natioLl -3 havin ? dlfflc uity ^ providino funds for 
levels* 1 priorities due to its limited funding 


The Defense Department saw merit in this proposal: "a 
discretionary sliding-scale matching fund program," it be¬ 
lieved, "could help encourage a greater civil defense effort 
in high-risk nuclear target areas."81 


- he Joxnt Committ ee on Defense. Production .—We dis¬ 
cussed earlier the 1976 hearings of the Joint Committee on 

80 Ibid., p. vi. 

p -!• 

Ibid., pp. vii-viii. 
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Defense Production and its recommendations regarding the 
structure of Federal emergency preparedness. The Committee's 
"Civil Preparedness 'Review" also took up the problem of 
protecting industrial and economic targets against nuclear 
attack and examined the feasibility and the strategic im¬ 
plications of this type of defense. The Committee saw for¬ 
midable problems in this area, less manageable than the 
problems of sheltering or evacuating the population. Along 
with technical limitations, the Committee pointed to diffi¬ 
cult operations problems "in terms of timing, weather, 
fallout patterns, coordination of protective operations, 
duration of attack, adequacy of communications, adequacy of 
warning, survival and availability of trained personnel, 
availability of power, availability of heavy-lift equipment, 
foreknowledge of targeted facilities, and the like." These 
constraints, the Committee indicated, "do not totally vitiate 
the utility of passive defenses," but "they restrict its 
industrial damage-limiting potential in a determined attack 
and limit its use primarily to an option of last resort, 
rather than a method for assuring the survival of vital 
economic assets and war-making potential or for 'winning' a 
thermonuclear war. 


82u.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Report, Civil Preparedness Review , Part II, Industrial 
Defense and Nuclear Attack , 95th Cong., 1st Sess., April 
1977 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977), 
p. v; see also pp. 16-30, 40-54, 87-88. 
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For all the problems, however, the importance of pre¬ 
serving a viable industrial base and planning for the post¬ 
attack recovery of a severely damaged economy could hardly 
be overestimated. Little was being done in this respect. 

The Defense Department did have a facilities protection 
program, but it was not pointed significantly to minimizing 
damage from nuclear attack. The Boeing Corporation conduc¬ 
ted a study on the survival of equipment that would be re¬ 
quired for recovery of the aerospace industry, but it did 
not extend to supporting industries and the workforce which 
would be required for industrial recovery. 

In its surveys, the GAO noted this gap in civil defense 
planning and in Defense Department planning for defense 
production. DCPA Director Tirana tried to stimulate interest 
and research in techniques for the protection of industries 
essential to national survival and recovery. DCPA joined 
the Defense Nuclear Agency in funding tests of the feasi¬ 
bility of protecting industrial equipment patterned after 
approaches used in Soviet civil defense. Subject to the 
availability of funds, Tirana hoped to get more deeply into 
this area, with study of techniques for hardening small in¬ 
dustries, protecting management and essential employees, and 
generally bringing J-ndustri^l survival into the planning for 
crisis relocation.83 Clearly, a vast research and planning 

83 Culver Subcommittee Hearings , pp. 7221-7222, 7227-7228. 











effort would be needed to deal with the massive problems 
involved in ensuring the survivability of the Nation's 
industrial capacity in a nuclear war. 


The Armed Services Committees .—Charged with responsi¬ 
bility for authorizing funds for civil defense, the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees took a particularly 
strong interest in DCPA 1 s problems. Their interest ranged 
widely—the nature and extent of the Soviet program and the 
organization, budget and functioning of U.S. civil defense. 
They were strongly disposed toward an enlarged U.S. program, 
and on several occasions they were prepared to recommend 
substantial increases over Administration budgets. The 
funding for fiscal 1978 and 1979, however, when factored for 
inflation, was worth less than that for earlier years; it 
didn't even permit the maintenance of the existing level of 
emphasis in civil defense. 

The Armed Services Committees were aware, of course, of 
the "internal bureaucratic rumblings"—the reassessments of 
the strategic implications of civil defense and the policy 
and organizational developments. Through their hearings, 
they sought to make sure that their views were known and 
considered in the decision process. With the Executive 
Branch studies completed and the President's policy promul¬ 
gated, the Committees would have a hand in the budget 
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decisions whether the civil defense program would, indeed, 
be revitalized. 

Administration Studies 

With the coming of the Carter Administration, civil 
defense became the subject of active debate and study with 
respect to its scope and focus and its relationship to other 
aspects of emergency preparedness. Within the Administra¬ 
tion, three studies were particularly pertinent: (1) a 
Defense Department study to define credible options for popu¬ 
lation survival; (2) an inter-agency study under NSC 
leadership with a broader orientation, taking into account 
the Soviet efforts, among other factors, anc considering the 
strategic implications of civil defense; (3) a White House 
study of Federal organization for preparedness for, and re¬ 
lief from, both peacetime and attack-caused disasters. Presi¬ 
dent Carter's policy, budgetary, and organizational decisions 
were to be based on these studies. 


Defen se Department Study of civil Defense Options .—in 
mid-August 1977, Defense Secretary Brown directed DCPA to 
support the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Program Analysis 
and Evaluation) in a study of alternative jcivil defense pro¬ 
grams. The purpose was^to develop credible options, so that 
taxpayers' funds would not be wasted. It would be left to 
the President, of course, to decide among these options in 
light of attendant costs or other considerations. 
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The DOD study considered six alternatives, ranging 
from essentially no program ("A"), through the current pro¬ 
gram ("B"), and on out to a blast shelter program involving 
a cost of some $60 billion. Ellipses, or "Blobs," showed 
the approximate performance or effectiveness of each pro¬ 
gram (see Figure 11). Under option "A," a large-scale 
Soviet attack in the mid-eighties would wipe out all but per¬ 
haps 20 percent of the population. The current program ("B") 
might raise the survival rate to 30 percent. In contrast, 
under program "D," with reasonably effective (not perfect) 
crisis relocation, survival would be over 80 percent. With 
the infinitely more costly, in-place blast shelter program 
("F"), the range of survival wouldn't be much higher, per¬ 
haps 90 percent. 34 

On the basis of this study, Defense Secretary Brown 
decided to implement the program D alternative, starting in 
fiscal 1980, subject to budget and program review. Costs 
were estimated at about $230 million a year (in fiscal 1979 
dollars) in the fiscal years 1980 through 1984. 85 The study 

O a 

"Materials for Presentation on Nuclear Civil Protec¬ 
tion," DCPA Information Bulletin No. 306, Apr. 25, 1979, 
pp. 5-9; Chipman, "Civil Defense for the 1980's— Current 
Issues," July 13, 1979, pp. 13-16. 

nr 

“■^''Questions and Answers on Crisis Relocation Planning," 
DCPA Information Bulletin No. 305, April 20, 1979, pp. 2-3; 
Culver Subcommittee Hearings , p. 7182. Originally it was 
thought that implementation of program D would start in 
fiscal 1979. No funds were made available, however, and so 
it was decided to get the program started in fiscal 1980, 

3till subject to policy and budget review. 




FIGURE 11. COMPARISON OF EFFECTIVENES AND COST OF CD PROGRAMS 

(Large-Scale Mid-1980s Soviet Attack on U.S. Military 
and Industrial facilities and Population) . j 
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was submitted to the National Security Council for con¬ 
sideration in its own study-project. In the meantime, DCPA 
would live within its $96.5 million fiscal 1979 appropriation, 
conducting research and planning for anorderly start the 
following year on the approved DOD program, unless that 
program should be modified by Presidential decision based 
on the broader issues addressed in the NSC study. 86 

The NSC-Directec Study .--Professor Huntington 
joined the NSC staff to lead the inter-agency task force 
in its study of the issues related to U.S. civil defense, 
directed by the President in September 1977. The 
group worked for almost a year, and it drew support from 
the DOD. study and a study developed in the intelligence com¬ 
munity on Soviet civil defense. The NSC study (PRM-32) 
accepted the basic analysis and conclusions of the DOD study 
regarding the range of options for a future civil defense 
program. These were presented to the President, with an 
analysis of their potential effectiveness and associated 
costs. 87 This study provided the basis for the President's 

86 Culver Subcommittee Hearings , p. 7182. 

87 * 

See Tirana's statement at FEMA Appropriation Hearings 
of the HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommittee, House com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, March 22, 1979, in DCPA Informa¬ 
tion Bulletin No. 303, Apr. 5, 1979; John W. Macy, Jr., 
Director, FEMA, "A New Impetus: Emergency Management for 
Attack Preparedness," April 198 0, -.p. 67. 
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policy decision in September 1978, which will be discussed 
later in this chapter. 

The President's Reorganization Project .—Along with con¬ 
cerns about civil defense policy and program options, there 
was strong sentiment in the Carter Administration, as well 
as in the Congress, the States and the localities, that all 
primary preparedness, response and recovery responsibilities 
concerning both peacetime and nuclear disasters should rest 
in one agency under the President, as was the case before 
the 1961 reorganization. While State and local governments 
had, for reasons of effectiveness and efficiency, developed 
a single-agency approach in this field, the Federal effort 
was fragmented among DCPA in the Defense Department, FPA 
in GSA, and FDAA in HUD. Having been governor of Georqia, 
President Carter had a strong affinity for the problems of 
the States having to deal with a multiplicity of agencies; 
in fact, he was among the first Governors to adopt a consoli¬ 
dated approach to nuclear, natural and accidental disasters. 
Many bills in the Congress and advice from Governors and 
Federal agency officials, like GSA Administrator Joel W. 
Solomon, indicated that support for such an initiative could 
be expected. 

Accordingly, on August 25, 1977, President Carter asked 
the Reorganization Project staff in OMB to carry out a com¬ 
prehensive study of the Federal Government's role in preparing 
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for, and responding to, natural, accidental, and wartime 
civil disasters. 88 Mr. Greg Schneiders, then White House 
Director of Special Projects, directed the study. He brought 
together^officials from various agencies, borrowed profes¬ 
sional staff from outside the Federal Government, and drew 
advice from an informal group of "senior consultants." In¬ 
cluded in this group were Otto Nelson, Leo Hoegh, Joseph 
Romm, Edward McDermott, Anthony Bertsch, and others with 
strong backgrounds in the field, of emergency preparedness 
anc operations.89 Mr. George W. Jett, DCPA General Counsel, 
was detailed to the President’s Reorganization Project as 
one of its professional staff members. 

From its wide-ranging study and consultations, the 
Project team identified a large number of problems. It found 
severe indictments of the Federal organizational structure, 
focused particularly on the low visibility attached to 


emergency planning; duplication of programs and contacts at 
the State and local levels; confusion on jurisdiction, pri¬ 
orities, and responsibilities; and lack of accountability, 
below the level of the President, for policy-making and 
needed management improvements. Despite the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s growing involvement and dollar commitments, the Project 


88 Memorandum for the 
Agencies, Aug. 25, 1977, 
Federal Preparedness and 


Heads of Executive Departments and 
Subject: Reorganization Study of 
Response to Disasters. 


8 9 * 

, q77 See "Notes on Meeting of Senior Consultants," Dec 
, George A. Divine Files—"Reorganization—-DGPA." 


12 , 
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team found extensive criticism centered on organizational 
issues. Responding to a Congressional inquiry, 43 State 
Governors, the Project team learned, contended that frag¬ 
mentation at the Federal level impeded them in the per-_ 

formance of their preparedness roles. And Senators William 
Proxmire and Charles Percy and 20 House members of both 
parties had introduced legislation to consolidate DCPA, 

FPA, and FDAA into a single independent agency with budget 
control over emergency activities of numerous other agencies 
While the Project team was thus explorina the issues, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense decided to support 
the project forthrightly. At the same time, through its 
options study, it sought to crystallize a DOD position on 
civil defense, so that it could properly be considered bv 
the President in his reorganization decision. Even before 
the Project team had completed its work, there were expres¬ 
sions of concern both within and outside the Defense Depart¬ 
ment that civil defense might get less attention in a new 
agency strongly focused on non-nuclear disasters." j n 
December 1977, it will be recalled, the OSD had completed 
its options study and had decided to support an enhanced 

defense program. That decision was being reviewed by 

"Memorandum, John G. Kester, Special Assistant, OSD, 
to Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff ; et al., Jan. 12, 1978, 
Subject: Presidential Reorganization Project on Civil Defense/ 
Natural Disaster Preparedness, Divine Files. 
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the NSC study group, as part of PRM-32, which was to be sub¬ 
mitted to the President for consideration in connection 
with the reorganization study. 

Several basic policy concepts lay at the heart of the 
reorganization study. Emergency preparedness, the Reorganiza¬ 
tion staff believed, was an important Executive responsibility 
which deserved greater attention at the highest level of 
government. As things stood in law and practice, it did not 
appear feasible to separate the peacetime disaster and attack 
preparedness missions; emergency resources, therefore, 
should have "dual use," that is, they should be applicable 
to natural, accidental, and wartime emergencies. The Re¬ 
organization staff also adopted the principle of "hazard 
mitigation" or "hazard reduction"—reducing vulnerability to 
disaster before it takes place —as a new thrust and a matter 
of central focus of Federal disaster policy. The new agency, 
the Reorganization staff further believed, should have inde¬ 
pendent status, and not be buried in an old-line department. It 
might be given delegate-agency funding to ensure participa¬ 
tion by other Federal departments. And at its head should 
be a person with extensive background in national security, 
thus indicating that the President was serious about the 
subject of preparedness. 

The thrust and shape of the reorganization became quite 
clear by February 1978. As it took definite form in the 
winter and spring of 1978, the Secretary of Defense took 
strong exception to it. Between them. Secretary Brown and 
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Deputy Secretary Charles W. Duncan, Jr., wrote four letters 
to OMB Director James T. McIntyre, Jr., vigorously opposing 
the merger of DCPA into the proposed agency. In essence, 

their views were t o the effect t hat civ i ldef en se was re - _ 

lated to our strategic posture of deterrence and essential 
equivalence. Planning for civil defense should, accord¬ 
ingly, be considered in the context of its peacetime effect 
on perceptions, its deterrent effect, and, of course, its 
possible effect on reducing casualties and in recovery. For 
these reasons, the Defense Secretary felt, civil defense 
should not be consolidated with other emergency programs in 
a new, independent agency, but should rather be kept within 
the Defense Department. 

With its unimpressive, "step-child" record on civil 
defense over the years, however, the Defense Department was 
m a poor position to argue convincingly for maintenance of 
the status quo. To meet Brown’s concerns, McIntyre sug¬ 
gested the design of procedures whereby the Defense Secre¬ 
tary would provide guidance to the head of the new agency on 
civil defense policy and related budget development, and 
have the opportunity to review the agency's budget before it 
was forwarded to OMB. in addition, McIntyre suggested, the 
civil defense portion of the budget would be presented and 


91see Memoranda dated Feb. 28, Mar. 
May 10, 1978, Divine Files. 


31, May 4, and 
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justified to the Congress by both the Defense Secretary 
and the director of the new agency. 92 

The Defense Secretary doubted the practicability of 
this proposal. The suggestion that he provide "guidance" 
on civil defense policy and that he "review" and then 
defend the new agency's budget, Duncan indicated, "would 
seem to put the Department in the unenviable position of 
being held responsible for a program over which it has no 
real authority or control." The proposed structure, Duncan 
contended, was premised on "the erroneous assumption that 
c i v ii defense and natural disaster preparedness activities 
■must be operationally linked."- He questioned the wisdom 
of adopting a new organizational arrangement "that promises 
to submerge civil defense in an agency with a natural dis¬ 
aster focus, while simultaneously creating a new set of 
organizational deficiencies to replace the ones 'cured' by 
this reorganization." 93 

The Defense Secretary's strongly-held views were made 
known to the President, but the move to bring civil defense 
into this all-hazard agency could not be thwarted. On 
June 14, 1973, John G. Kester, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense, indicated that 

9 2 

Files McIntyre ' Letter to Brown, Apr. 28, 1978, Divine.. ... 

93 

Duncan, Letter to McIntyre, May 4, 1978, Divine 
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the Defense Department was interested in maintaining a 
policy-oversight role for civil defense. Appropriate lan¬ 
guage to establish this role and linkage of overall strategic 
nuclear planning with nuclear attack preparedness plans 
was recommended for incorporation in the President's re¬ 
organization message. It was Brown's intent to make the 
office of the Under Secretary of Defense (Policy) responsible 

for working out permanent liaison arrangements between the 

9 4 

Defense Department anc the new agency. 

With agreement on links of coordination, the reorgani¬ 
zation plan was ready for unveiling. On June 29, 1978, 
the President submitted Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978, 
and indicated his intent to issue related Executive 
orders.^ By this Plan and allied Executive orders, the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) was to come 
into being. The following agencies were to be consoli¬ 
dated into FEMA: DCPA (from the Defense Department), FPA 
(from GSA), and FDAA (from HUD); the Federal Insurance 
Administration (then in HUD) and the National Fire Preven¬ 
tion and Control Administration (then in the Commerce D ep artment). 

94 

Kester, Letter to Peter Szanton, Associate Director 
for Organization Studies, President's Reorganization Project, 
OMB, June 13, 1978. 

^ 5 Reorganization Plan No. 3' of 1978, Messaqe from the 
President of the United States , June 19, 1978, House Doc. 

No. 95-356, 95th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington: U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1978); White House Fact Sheet, June 19, 
1978. 
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Other functions marked for transfer to FEMA included the 
community preparedness program for weather disasters, ad¬ 
ministered by the National Weather Service (Commerce Depart¬ 
ment) ; coordinating responsibilities for earthquake hazard 
reduction and dam safety programs then in the Executive 
Office of the President; oversight responsibility for emer¬ 
gency warning systems and the Emergency Broadcast System; 
and Federal response to the consequences of terrorist inci¬ 
dents. 

To give the agency clout and visibility, the plan called 
for an Emergency Management Committee chaired by the Direc¬ 
tor of FEMA, with its membership comprised of the Assistants 
to the President for National Security, Domestic Affairs 
and Policy and Intergovernmental Relations, and the Director 
of OMB. In has message to Congress, the President indicated 
that the Committee would advise him "on ways to meet national 
civil emergencies," and on "alternative approaches to improve 
performance and avoid excessive costs," as well as "oversee 
and provide guidance on the management of all Federal emer¬ 
gency authorities. " 

On the matter of linkage of civil defense strategy, 
the President's message stated; 

. • . civil defense must continue to be fully com¬ 
patible with and be ready to play an important role 
in our Nation's overall strategic policy. Accordingly, 
to maintain a link between our strategic nuclear 
planning and our nuclear attack preparedness planning, 

I will make the Secretary of Defense and the National 
Security Council responsible for oversight of civil 
defense related programs and policies of the new Agency. 
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This will also include appropriate Department of 
Defense support in areas like program development, 
technical support, research, communications, intelli¬ 
gence and emergency operations. 

At the same time, the President emphasized the "all hazards" 

r gaa±HggB—gH(3~~fe spo n s e^ f^I¥~of~^TvIT~gefenseT ~ 

. . . an effective civil defense system requires 
the most efficient use of all available emergency 
resources. At the same time, civil defense systems, 
organization, and resources must be prepared to cope 
with any disasters which threaten our people. The 
Congress has clearly recognized this principle in 
recent changes in the civil defense legislation. 

The communications, warning, evacuation, and 
public education processes involved in preparedness 
for a possible nuclear attack should be developed, 
tested, and used for major natural and accidental 
disasters as well. Consolidation of civil defense 
functions in the new Agency will assure that attack 
readiness programs are effectively integrated into 
the preparedness organizations and proarams of State ' 
local government, private industry, and volunteer 
orcanizations. 

Thus, the President hoped to see a dual linkage for 
civil defense: one with strategic policy, and the other with 
all efforts at hazard mitigation. The Federal Government, 
he felt, should follow the lead of the State and local 
governments, most of which "have consolidated emergency 
planning, preparedness and response functions on an "all 
hazard basis to take advantage of the similarities in pre¬ 
paring for and responding to the full range of potential 
emergencies." Consolidation of headquarters and regional 
“facilities and staffs involved in this reorganization was 
expected to bring cost savings of "between $10 to $15 million 
annually and the "elimination (through attrition) of about 
300 jobs." 
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Subcommittees of the House and Senate committees on 
Government Operations promptly held hearings on the plan. 

Some legislators were concerned that a large portion of FEMA's 
authorities were to be transferred by Executive action and 
not through the legislative review process. Others raised 
questions regarding procedural matters and the failure to 
address substantive issues brought out in recent GAO reports. 
Resolutions of disapproval were introduced in both Houses, 
but these were effectively defeated. Administration testi¬ 
mony anc other supporting materials held out assurances 
that effective linkage of civil defense with strategic 
nuclear planning would be worked out and that,, far from being 
buried, civil defense would be at the heart of the new 
agency’s responsibilities. In general, the committees felt 
that a compelling case for the reorganization had been 
made. ^ 


U ' S ' Congress, Senate, Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations, Re- 
grganization Plan No. 3_ of 1978 ( Disast er PreparednessTT 
Hearings, 95th Cong. 2d Sess., June 20 and 21^ 1978 (Washing- 
HP* Government Printing Office, 1978), and Reorganiza- 
3 Of 1978 , Establishin g a New Independent 
, . g enc Y -' r ft f Federal Emerge ncy Management Agencv, Report. 

Aug. 23, 1978, Senate Report No. 95-1141, 95th CongTTTd 
-ess. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978) ; 

General Questions About the Plan," enclosure to Letter, 
Mcmtyre to Senator Muskie, July 10, 1978, responding to 90 
specific questions on the plan which Muskie submitted to 0MB 
on June 29,19J_8-f U.S. ..Congress, House, Committee on Govern¬ 
ment Operations, Legislation and National Security Subcom- 
mittee ' Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978 (Federal Emer¬ 
gency Management Agency ), Hearings , 95th Cong., 2d Sess., 

6 ?q?q? 9, 1 f 78 ( Washln gton: U.S. Government Printing 
urrice, 1978), and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978 (Emer- 
p nc 7 preparedness), Report together with Additional and 
Y._. e , ws ' Aug. 21, 1978, House Report No. 95-1523, 
Offi^2° n i973^ d SSSS * (Washington: u - s - Government Printing 
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The plan became effective September 16, 1978, after 
Congress declined to reject the proposal. Although the plan 
got through Congress with relative ease, its implementation 

—encountered -deiay-s—and—problems .— J ThgSB~S^aiBiegnEr55~a~ To Hq7- 

drawn-out search for FEMA’s leadership and from complexities 
in processing the transfers of the many functions involved 
in the reorganization. The effective establishment of FEMA 
took almost a year—a year of problems in selecting the new 
management; finding space to house FEMA's national head¬ 
quarters; and working out the details of the transfers of 
functions, organization of programs, consolidation of regional 
offices, DOD-FEMA liaison on civil defense, and allocation 
of overhead positions from the parent agencies to FEMA. 

The activation of FEMA was accomplished in two steps. 
First, by Executive Order 12127, issued March 31, 1979, the 
President activated FEMA, effective April 1, 1979, and provided 
for the transfer of the Federal Insurance Administration, 
the U.S. Fire Administration, and the Emergency Broadcast 
System functions. The President also designated Mr. Gordon 
Vickery, then Administrator of the U.S. Fire Administration, 
to serve as Acting Director of FEMA pending the appointment 
and confirmation of a Director. For that post the President 
nominated Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., then President of the Develop¬ 
ment and Resources Corporation and former chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission.97 

Q 7 

White House Press Release, May 3, 1979. 
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A second Executive order, dated July 20, 1979, and effec¬ 
tive five days earlier, implemented the remaining transfer 
of functions to FEMA consistent with the President's 
Message of June 19, 1978, transmitting the reorganization 
plan to Congress. Among these remaining functions were 
those of DCPA, FPA, and FDAA, which comprised some 80 per¬ 
cent of FEMA's personnel strength, regional structure, and 
budget. The Executive Order made provision for the Federal 
Emergency Management Council and for the oversight of civil 
defense planning as contemplated in the President's 
Message.^8 

The Administration's New Civil Defense Policy 

Presidential Decision (PD) 41 .—On September 29, 1978, 
some three months after transmitting his reorganization plan 
to Congress, President Carter directed implementation of a 
new civil defense policy (PD 41) along the following 
guidelines: 

that the United States civil defense program should 
enhance the survivability of the American people 
and its leadership in the event of nuclear war, 
thereby improving the basis for eventual recovery, 
as well as reducing vulnerability to a major Soviet 
attack; 

. ~ that the United States civil defense program should 
enhance deterrence and stability, and contribute 
to perceptions of the overadi“U.S./Soviet strategic 

^Executive Order 12148, July 20, 1979, Presidential 

Documents, Federal Register , Vol. 44, No. 143, July 24,- 

1979, pp. 43239-43245. 
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balance and to crisis stability, and also reduce 
the possibility that the Soviets could coerce 
us in times of increased tension; 

that the policy not suggest any change in the U.S. 
policy of relying on strategic nuclear forces as 
the preponderant- factor in maintaining deterrence; 
and 

that the program include planning for population 
relocation during times of international crisis 
as well as be adaptable to help deal with natural 
disasters and other peacetime emergencies.99 

There was much enthusiasm within DCPA about the President's 
decision. True, no new crash program or sharply increased 
funding would be required. But DCPA did see in the decision 
at least the prospect of a gradual enhancement of U.S. civil 
defense capabilities. The' tie-in of civil defense with the 
strategic balance and its potential role in enhancing de¬ 
terrence and stability held out the promise of a new rationale 
in contrast tc the insurance" approach of 1961. This marked 
"the first time in United States History," DCPA Director 
Tirana observed, "that a President has given civil defense 
a role in strategic policy." An important step, together 
with nuclear arms limitation, had been taken, Tirana noted, 
toward redirecting national policy toward survival, "rather 
than one dependent on Soviet (and mutual) destruction." 100 


°^For the background of PD 41, see Tirana's presentation 
at appropriations hearings for FEMA before the HUD- Independent 
Agencies Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions, March 22, 1979, in "Presentations on Civil Defense at 
Congressional Hearings," DCPA Information Bulletin No. 303, 
Apr. 5, 1979. 

100 Bardyl R. Tirana, Civil Defense: The Unthinkable and 
the Non-doable , June 13, 1979, p7~-' - 
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There were many, however, who did not share DCPA's 
enthusiasm for the President's policy pronouncement. Al¬ 
though PD 41 did not expressly contain any program details 

. o r as soc i atedbudget decis i o n s , it did seem to support the 

program recommendation in Defense Secretary Brown's study, 
discussed earlier. PD 41, with its accenting of crisis 
relocation as a program option, touched off a lively debate 
The press played up reports of projected outlays of some 
$2 billion over the ensuing seven years; and critics were 
quick to point to the fruitlessness of a program involving 
population relocation and related surging actions during a 
period of crisis.1°1 


The Budget for FY 1980 .—The DOD study, it will be re- 
caiiec, had estimated the annual cost of implementing its 
recommended program option D at about $230 million in the 
fiscal years 1980-84. 102 The President's budget request for 
fiscal 1980, however, was only $108.6 million. 


n _ Se ®' e :9-' David Harvey, "civil Defense Reappears," 
Affairs Digest, Vol. 6, No. 12, Dec. 1978, 
BAS So? ; ( Tf /ers ' " That Carter Evacuation Plan," 

5 ' No : 4( 1979 >' P- 19; "Can Billions Buy 

,o^ f 1 “ A tfmic War? U.S. News and World Report, Oct. 8, 

Issu4s?" jiiy Sr?979, *° r thS ~ Currsnt 

102 

f . .. Pr °? ran » D costs (in fiscal 1981 dollars) over the 

$2 billion 1 Y r e T a S S 1981 ' 85 were estimated at approximately 
Prime 1 " 3 J odlflcation of Program D, called "D- — 

bS dJfer??ni ? ^ ° Ut b3Ck t0 ab ° Ut $1 ‘ 3 billion 

expenditures for- J it years 1986 and 1987 substantial 
OneratW r l shel J er stocking, ventilation kits. Emergency 
n 1 f 6nt ! rS ' radiological defense, and emergency 

information,- see Chipman, "Enhanced Civil Defense 
ogram to Implement PD 41 Policies," Dec. 3, 1979, pp. 1-2. 
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In his testimony before the Congressional committees, 
Tirana tried to put this request in the most favorable light; 
it represented, he told Congress, "the initial step toward 

impl e me nt ing . Pr e s ident.Ca r ter 1 s policy and Secretary Brown's 

program decisions." Although the budget proposal contained 
a real program growth of about six percent over the fiscal 
1979 spending level, Tirana deemed it "a turning point in 
U.S. civil defense." Yet, he had to admit that a budqet of 
$108.6 million would permit the enhancement of only a few 
program elements: intensification of the Host Area Shelter 
Survey; pilot projects to construct austere Emergency Operat¬ 
ing Centers with associated communications; and continued 
emphasis on research "to refine the details and costs of a 
more effective civil defense program emphasizinc crisis re¬ 
location." He was realistic enough to recognize that the 
P^ce of program implementation "will . . . deoend upon 

future budget decisions." Clearly, the five-year time frame 
in the DOD study would now have to be stretched out. "By 
using a building block approach," Tirana asserted, "it is 
feasible to develop and strengthen the relocation capability 
over a five year, seven year, or longer period of time."i^ 

Congress reacted negatively, however, to the Administra¬ 
tion s approach, and it voted only $100 million. The House 

103 

See Tirana's statement of March 22, 1979, in "Presen¬ 
tations on Civil Defense at Congressional Hearings, DCPA 
Information Bulletin No. 303, Apr. 5, 1979. 
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Appropriations Committee, in recommending reduction of the 
Carter request to $100.6 million, gave the following rationale 
for its action: 

Agency officials, in testimony before the Com- 

_ miTtee7 ~stated a funding level of $140,000,000, or even 

the requested $108,600,000, is not warranted unless 
there is a firm commitment to a costly, multi-year 
redirection of the program. The Committee does not 
believe that either the Congress or the Administration 
has yet demonstrated adequate support for a restructured 
civil defense policy. In the absence of a multi-year 
authorization or significantly increased budget request, 
the Committee recommends funding civil defense activi¬ 
ties at the 1979 level.104 


Actually, the $100 million appropriated, after accounting for 

inflation, was below the fiscal 1979 level. Indeed, in 

constant dollars, it represented the lowest funding for civil 

defense since the inception of the program in 1951. 105 A 

program at that level, Dr. Chipman observed, 

. . . cannot provide any meaningful "insurance," let 

alone contribute at all to the strategic balance— 
enhancing deterrence and stability, or reducing the 
possibility that the Soviets could coerce us during a 
crlsls ' ln short, a $100M [million] program sets at 
naught the PD 41 policies. 106 


!°4u.S. Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, 
Depar tment of Housing and Urban Development—Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Bill, 1980, Report, 96th Cong., 

1st Sess., House Report No. 96-209, June 1979, p. 33, Tirana, 
C lv11 Defense : The Unthinkable and the Non-doable, p. 13. 

105 Chipman, "Civil Defense for the 1980's—Current 
Issues," July 13, 1978, pp. '2, 48-49. 

l06 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Civil Defense in FEMA 


Under the terms of Executive Order 12148, effective 
July 15, 1979, the Director of FEMA assumed the responsi- 

. bi lit Y .jLP jt- oi v il . defense held by t he Sec re tary of Defense 

since 1961. This Executive Order prescribed the "oversight" 
functions of the Secretary of Defense and the National 
Security Council: 

In order that civil defense planning continues to 
be fully compatible with the Nation's overall strategic 
policy, anc in order to maintain an effective link 
between strategic nuclear planning and. nuclear attack 
preparedness planning, the development of civil defense 
policies and programs by the Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency shall be subject to over¬ 
sight by the Secretary of Defense and the National 
Security Council. 107 

The forging of strong links of coordination with the Defense 
Department to implement the expressed intent of the Execu¬ 
tive Orcter was one of the key items on Macy' s agenda when 
he assumed the directorship of FEMA. 

Macy undertook to build in FEMA "a new focus" and to 
provide "a new impetus to emergency management for attack 
preparedness." DCPA and FPA functions were substantially 
integrated under Frank A. Camm, Associate Director for Plans 
and Preparedness. In line with his charter, Macy emphasized 
the enhancement of multiple use of resources in preparing 
for, and responding to, emergencies, and the provision of a 
single point of contact on emergency matters "both at the 


107 Executive Order 12148, July 20, 1979, Sec. 2-204. 
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national level and, in particular, for our State and local 
governments."108 


As for the civil defense budget for fiscal 1981, the 
Administration requested only $120 million—a real growth 
of about 12 percentover the fiscal1980 program. The same 


was expected for fiscal 1982, with an adjustment for infla- 
tion. This projected level of spending, obviously, was 

still far short of the level proposed in the DOD study. Nor 
dad it encompass the comprehensive, multi-year program which 
Congress hac sought in the prior-year budget cycle. 


At the $120 million level, FEMA hoped to accelerate 


the development of relocation and supporting capabilities 
for the population in the "counterforce" risk-areas. Pilot 
deployments of elements of ar. enhanced program would be con¬ 
ducted in anc near these counterforce areas. Macy cited 
the following reasons for focusing on the counterforce areas 
rather than covering the largest cities where most people lived: 


The relatively modest FY 1981 increase should be 
concentrated in limited areas, where clearly 
discernible results can be achieved. 


The counterforce areas provide a well-defined set, with total 
population of about 7.5 million (about five percent of the 
total U.S. risk population of sate 140 million). 


It is generally conceded that should deterrence 
ever fail, the counterforce areas would have a 


108 

a+ . . _ Macy ' " A New Impetus—Emergency Management for 

Attack Preparedness," Apr. 1980. 

i' 1 ° 9 Chipman, "Report for Department of Defense on For- 
tion of proposed FY 1981 FEMA Budget Relating to Civil 
Defense," Dec. 21, 1979, p. 4 
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high probability of being attacked, as the 
strategic offensive forces, in these areas have 
potential to cause great damage to the USSR by 
retaliatory attacks. Additional U.S. cities 
might not be attacked, depending on the success 
of escalation control. Thus, the counterforce 
areas are seen as facing higher risk than other 
U.S. risk areas.____;__ 


The intent of the FY 1981 program is not to 
test crisis relocation planning, which has 
been underway since 1977, with all States now 
participating • Rather, it is to demonstrate 
deployment of an enhanced program, as a basis 
for later nationwide deployment. Over 85 per¬ 
cent of the expenditures associated with counter¬ 
force areas are not for crisis relocation planning 
per se, but rather for the initial deployments of 
supporting systems noted above (EOC's, shelter 
management, planning for crisis production of 
shelter, and others). 

Contrary to some impressions, the counterforce 
areas inciuae cities of substantial size, even 
though there are none in the multimillion ranee 
iherearell counterforce areas with population 
2 0Cv 0 0 0, the seven largest being Columbus, 
Ohio ^ocramento, California; Tampa, Florida; 
the Wichita, Kansas area; Fort Worth, Texas; 

ay on, Ohio; and Springfiela-Chicopee, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Both Columbus, Ohio, and Tampa, Florida 
are part of metropolitan areas of over on4 milllln 
and plans must obviously be developed for the 
entire metropolitan area, as well as for the 
associated host areas. 

futvJi nil 1 em ?t as i s wil1 build a foundation for 
nationwide deployment of an enhanced pro- 

fl^ 8 V e : elS of acti vity will be maintained in 
thSv wili r ^ C H areasand States in FY 1981, so 
centration ^ penal ^ zed b y reason of the con- 
areafandslftesT lnltlatlves in the counterforce 
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As a hedge against the possibility of a serious deteriora¬ 
tion in the international situation, fiscal 1981 would also 
see planning and limited preparations for a civil defense 
buildup " j3r ~ a -~~5~f~xna;rkedly"j n cr&ase dT-' 
tension. "HO 

We leave to the future a recounting and analysis of 
the activation of FEMA and Its new thrust for civil defense 
for fiscal 1981 a thrust which FEMA Director Macy character¬ 
ized as 'a rifle instead of a shotgun” approach to U.S. 
civil defense programs. 


Pr e p a red 0 S^:”"Apr e “l9^? tUS '' Emer9enOy Mana 9 ement Attack 





CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Thirty years have now elapsed since the establishment 


of a permanent civil defense program in the United States. 

Yet, a vast gap exists between the destructive potential of 
nuclear weapons and the Nation's readiness to absorb a full- 
scale attack. Unlike other countries—the Soviet Union, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerlanc--the U.S. has barely scratched 
the surface in instituting programs to minimize the destruc¬ 
tive effects of nuclear weapons upon its population and in¬ 
dustry. Despite the growing recognition of the extreme vul¬ 
nerability of large metropolitan areas, the concentration of 
this country's population, industries and resources has con¬ 
tinued unabated. Indeed, it is doubted that inducements to 
relocate industry and people to less vulnerable areas under 


conditions of peace can proceed far enough to be of much 
help if war were to come in our time. 

The phenomenal growth in numbers and lethal power of 
nuclear weapons was not foreseen at the time of the enactment 
of ... the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. It was not until 
about the mid-fifties that we realized that we had a major 
civil defense problem. It took time to discard outdated 
concepts and to keep pace with the threat of increasingly 
devastating weapons and improved means for their delivery. 

By the end of the fifties, however, the essential 
ingredients of a strategy for survival had become apparent. 
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Moving the populace out of the target areas—an approach 
strongly espoused in the early fifties—no longer seemed 
feasible with the emergence of new threats from radioactive 
fallout and from intercontinental ballistic missiles which 
reduced warning time to a matter of minutes. The only hope 
for survival then appeared to be in sheltering the population 
essentially in-place, at or near their homes, schools, and 
places of work. 

Such sheltering could take two forms. One was by con¬ 
structing blast shelters capable of resisting the direct 
blast and heat effects of a nuclear detonation. Provision 
of blast protection, however, has been deemed prohibitively 

expensive, although other countries have been buildina such 
shelters over a long period. The other form of protection 
was by a fallout shelter system which could be put in place 
at a comparatively modest cost. Such a program would not 

protect the people at or near the direct blast and heat 
effects of bomb hits over targets, but it could save many 
millions from the hazards of radioactive fallout that would 
blanket much of the country. Some 30 million people would 
be saved (over and above the 80 million who would survive 
even if there were no civil defeftse program) by use of ex¬ 
isting fallout shelters; and the figure could rise to 50 
million if the Federal Government were willing to subsidize 
construction of additional shelters to meet anticipated 
deficits. 
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In 1961, President Kennedy signaled a greatly acceler¬ 
ated fallout shelter program and placed on the Secretary 
of Defense the primary responsibility for its implementation 
Unfortunately,—that—program—never—came to full fruition. 

The incentive construction part of the program fell through 
for lack of clear Presidential support of Congressional 
initiatives in that direction. The initial survey, marking 
and stocking part of the program went forward, but even that 
fell into disarray in the face of dwindling budgets. The 
survival potential of the shelter program had dropped to 

more than eignt million. It would take about a year 
of intensive effort during a period of markedly increased 
international tension and an expenditure of between $1 
billion anc billion to get this in-place protection back 
up to the 30-million mark. 

Over the past several years, the civil defense authori¬ 
ties have revived the evacuation concept, but in a changed 
context. The populace would be evacuated from high-risk 
areas within a few days, a week at the most, during a period 
of intense crisis preceding a nuclear attack. Such a crisis, 
it is now assumed, is far more likely than a "bolt from the 
blue. Defense Secretaries and the National Security Council 
have recommended crisis relocation planning, and it received 
the endorsement of President Carter in a civil-defense policy 
pronouncement in September 1978. The U.S. counterforce areas 
have been earmarked for priority attention in crisis reloca¬ 
tion planning in fiscal 1981. 
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Crisis relocation has the advantage of being a de¬ 
ferred-cost system; the planning costs relatively little, 
and large costs would be incurred only if the crisis de- 

—mlfips^andLe:sacuations are carried out:-Also, assuming-— 

time and circumstances permit, crisis relocation could bring 
the saving of lives up to 100 million. Furthermore, the 
capability to evacuate the population is deemed important in 
deterring an attack as well as in reducing casualties if 
deterrence fails. The problem is, however, that one cannot 
be certain that the time needed for evacuation, together 
with air the supporting requirements, including fallout 
shelters, in host areas, would be available. Planning for 
in-place protection must continue in any case, both for the 
dispersed population and for the population in the cities in 
the event relocation plans cannot be implemented. 

At the current level of funding, the U.S. can expect to 
have only "paper plans"—"initial" by 1983 and "fully 
detailed" by about 1987—for the crisis relocation of about 
7.5 million people in the counterforce areas. This repre¬ 
sents only about five percent of a total of some 140 million 
people at risk. For this total risk population, these two 
levels of planning—"initial" and "fully detailed"—would 
not be attained until 1988 and 2003, respectively. Depen¬ 
dence on blueprints and on surging in crisis hardly makes 
for a credible readiness posture. Our strategic striking 
power would be in sad shape without the capability in being 
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and in readiness for implementation on a moment's notice. 
Civil defense has similar needs. 

Civil defense has quite properly been keyed to the 
linkage of Federal-State and local operations. The 1950 
Act, unfortunately, placed the primary responsibility on 
the States and localities. This was changed in 1958 to 
provide for joint responsibility of Federal and State and 
local governments. The States and localities, however, have 
also had their budgetary constraints. Quite naturally, the 
primary interest of these jurisdictions lies in the more 
immediate threats of natural disasters. Their cooperation 
m civil defense has a direct relationship to the amount of 
funding provided by the Federal Government and to particular 
peacetime disaster concerns. Federal matching funds have 
often not been enough to elicit from the States and locali¬ 
ties the fulfillment of nuclear readiness requirements. 
Significantly higher levels of Federal funding for civil 
defense are needed, and the Federal inputs may have to ex¬ 
ceed the 50-50 matching arrangement for various programs, to 
provide the impetus for necessary participation at the State 
and local levels. 

The record over the thirty years attests to hard work 
and significant accomplishments by civil defense workers at 
all levels throughout the country in the face of low budgets 
and apathy in high places. Impressive statistics abound on 
the establishment of warning and communications systems, 
radiological defense monitoring stations, and emergency 
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operating centers; on the development of a damage assessment 
capability; on the purchase and stocking of radiological 
instruments and other survival supplies and equipment; on 
the s urweyT aeslgn, and j^foto^ ^^^ ^ of shelters.; 

on the testing of evacuation of high-risk areas in a period 
of intense crisis; on the sponsorship of extensive educa¬ 
tional programs; on the conduct of exercises; and on the 
employment of a variety of public information media to in¬ 
form the people of essential survival measures. All this 
and more hac been accomplished with Federal expenditures of 
only about $2.5 billion over the entire 30-year period—an 
outlay representing scarcely one-tenth of one percent of 
the total military budaet. 

let, the accomplishments in civil defense through 1980 
afford scant protection of the population, industry and the 
economy against the dangers of nuclear warfare. A surprise, 
grand-slam blow with thermonuclear weapons would bring 
appalling destruction and chaos in a large part of our Na¬ 
tion. Estimates in the late seventies indicated that in 
such an attack, between 125 million and 140 million Ameri¬ 
cans would be killed. Practically no capability exists to 
protect Americans from the blast, heat and fire effects of 
direct hits by nuclear weapons. The nationwide fallout 
shelter program has been allowed to run down, and relocation 
planning, with its "iffy" assumptions and overwhelming 


u 
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challenges, seems destined to remain long in the pilot or 
demonstration stages. Thus far, virtually all the emphasis 
has been on population survival; very little attention has 

. be en qi v en t o the preservation of v ital.indust.ri *«, *>gnip- 

ment, and services, and to the restoration of a severely 
damaged economy within a reasonable time. 

Unlike military readiness, civil defense has been a 
difficult program to maintain solely on the basis of the 
threat of nuclear attack that hopefully would not occur. 

Much effort has been put into informing and educating the 
public about the nuclear threat and what civil defense can 
do about it. Still, except in moments of crisis, there 
appears tc be little public concern about the danger; or, 
at least, the public seems to think that the Chief Executive 
anc the Congress can be counted upon tc take the appropriate 
preparedness actions. Yet, over virtually the entire life 
of the civil defense program, there has been little evidence 
of readiness by U.S. Presidents or the Congress to espouse 
any kind of major steps to protect our population and pro¬ 
ductive capacity from the enormously increased destructive¬ 
ness of nuclear weapons. 

The public takes comfort in the knowledge that over the 
past 30 years, the U.S. has been singularly successful in 
preventing nuclear war. This Nation will strive to ensure 
its continued success in the decade ahead. But, as Profes¬ 
sor Samuel P. Huntington, consultant to the National Security 




Council, recently observed, that success cannot be guaran¬ 
teed. In testimony before the Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs, January 8, 1979, Huntington 
st at ecU -- ; - 


. . . as Soviet military power has grown relative to 

our own, our abilities to deter war, to influence 
the probability of nuclear war, and to limit the 
destructiveness of nuclear war to American society 
have all declined. While people may differ as to the 
probabilities of their occurring, no one can guar¬ 
antee that the United States and the Soviet Union 
will not be involved in a nuclear crisis, a limited 
nuclear exchange, or even an all-out nuclear war 
sometime between now anc the end of this centurv. 

The possibilities of these events happening are"all 
too real. 

These real possibilities do not, moreover, neces¬ 
sarily rest on the assumptions of evil, reckless, 
or aggressive leadership in the Kremli.n--or in the 
White House. . . . Some combination of miscalcula¬ 

tion, communications failure, inability to understand 
the other side s motives, a little political short¬ 
sightedness, anc some bad luck can all too easily pro¬ 
duce a pattern of action and reaction from which neither 
side Can escape anc which leads to disastrous conse¬ 
quences neither side wants. . . . 

The chances of nuclear catastrophe are low, but 
they are far higher than the chances that anyone of 
us will be in.an airplane accident, aboard a ship that 
founders, or in a school, factory, or office that is 
destroyed by fire. Yet we insist on emergency exits 
on our planes, lifeboats on our ships, and firestairs 
in our buildings. All these are simply designed to 
increase survivability in the event of disaster. So, 
too, is civil defense. 

The danger of nuclear war, whatever the cause, has 
prompted other nations to make significant investments in 
civil defense. Thus, Switzerland, Norway, and Israel all 
spend more than $10.00 per capita per year; Sweden spends 
about $8.80; the Soviet Union, $7.72; Finland .and Denmark 
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each about $4.30; West Germany, about $3.45; and the Nether 
lands, about $2.50. In contrast, U.S. annual spending for 
civil defense amounts to about 42 cents per capita; and if 
all civil e mer ge ncypreparedness activities are included, 
the cost would be only about $1.04. "Given the uncertain¬ 
ties and conflicts which are likely to exist in the 1980's, 
Huntington asks, "who can argue that these expenditures 
[by the other countries] do not represent a prudent course 
of actionIs it wise for us to assume that we have some 
special immunity not vouchsafed to other nations?" 

As we enter the 1980s, the U.S. is in the position of 
having to catch up. The best that can be said of its civil 
preparedness is that it is at a relatively low level. This 
state, as we have tried to bring out, results from many 
factors. Of these, the most important has been the failure 
of Presidents, Democratic and Republican alike, to provide 
the necessary leadership, and of Congress to supply the 
funds, to ensure the proper place for civil defense in the 
national security structure. Even today, when civil defense 
has been recognized in a Presidential policy pronouncement 
as a lmk in defense strategy, a comprehensive, long-term 
program for an enhanced civil defense, with sufficient fund¬ 
ing to implement it, has yet to be presented. As Dr. Leon 
Goure, eminent authority on Soviet civil defense, observed 
at the same hearing before the Senate Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee, 
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, defense is not a gimmick and will not 

achieve its purpose either of strengthening deterrence 
or as insurance in the event deterrence fails if it is 
treated as such. . . . 

. A meaningful U.S. civil defense program requires 
a long-term commitment of efforts and funds. It will 
not achieve its purpose if it becomes an annual 
budgetary football. 

What is urgently needed is a national commitment to a mean¬ 
ingful civil defense program, with strong leadership from 
the President to bring forth vigorous support from the 
Congress, State legislatures and city councils, and from 
the public at large. 
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Appendix A 


PRINCIPAL FEDERAL OFFICIALS RESPONSIBLE FOR CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
1941 - 1980* 


Administration Name 


Tenure 


Position 


Roosevelt 


Fiorello LaGuardia 
James M. Landis 
John B. Martin 
William H. Haskell 


May 41-Feb. 42 OCD Director 
Feb. 42-Sept. 43 OCD Director 
Sept. 43-Feb. 44 OCD Director 
Feb. 44-June 45 OCD Director 


Truman Harold R. Bull 


Nov. 46-Feb, 47 


Russell J. Hop.ley 
William A. Gill 
Paul J. Larsen 
James J. Wadsworth 
Millard Caldwell 


Mar. 48-Oct. 48 
Mar. 49-Mar. 50 
Mar, 50-Sept. 50 
Sept. 50-Dec. 50 
Jan. 51-Nov. 52 


War Department 
Board (ad hoc) 
President 
DOD/OCD Director 
NSRB CD Co-ordinator 
NSRB CDO Director 
NSRB CDO Director 
FCDA Administrator 


Eisenhower 


James J. Wadsworth Nov. 52-Mar. 53 

Frederick (Val) Peterson Mar. 53-July 57 
Leo A. Hoegh July S7-July 58 
Leo A. Hoegh July 58-Jan. 61 


FCDA Administrator 
(Acting) 

FCDA Administrator 
FCDA Administrator 
OCDM Director 


Kennedy-Johnson 


John J. Patterson 
Lewis E. Bern’ 
Frank B, Ellis 
Steuart L. Pittman 


William P. Durkee 
Joseph Romm 


Jan. 21-28, 61 
Jan 29-Mar. 8, 61 
Mar. 61-Sept. 61 
Sept. 61-Mar. 64 


Apr. 64-Dec. 66 
Jan. 67-May 68 

May 68-May 69 


OCDM Acting Director 
OCDM Acting Director 
OCDM Director 
ASD (CD) DOD 


DA / 0CB Director 
DA/OCD Director 
(Acting) 

DA/OCD Director 


Joseph Romm 


Nixon-Ford 

John E. Davis 

John E. Davis 

May 69-May 72 

May 72-Feb. 77 

DA/OCD Director 
DOD/DCPA Director 

Carter 

Bardyl R. Tirana 

John W. Macy, Jr. 

Apr. 77-Nov. 79 
Aug. 79-Jan. 81 

DOD/DCPA Director 
FEMA Director 


*Source: 


Neal FitzSimons, "Brief History of American 
Speaks for Civil Defense ? Eugene P. Wigner. 
Scribner s Sons, 1968j. Information for the 
by FEMA. 


Civil Defense," in Who 
ed. (New York: Charlis 
years 1968-80 furnished 
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appendix b 


CHRONOLOGY 


This chronology is designed to highlight, for quick reference, signifi' 
cant events in the history of American civil defense. '"It draws, for the 
most part, on a compilation. Significant Events in United States Civil 
Defense History , in February 1975, by Mary U. Harris, Information Services, 
DCPA, with the help of Carol Wanner, White House Office Library. A number 
of key developments have been added for the period covered in the Harris 
compilation, as well as for the ensuing years (1975-80). 


1916 

August 2S Council of National Defense created by act of Congress (39 

Stat. 649). Composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, Council was 
charged with coordination of industries and resources for 
the national security and welfare, and with creation of 
relations rendering possible in time of need immediate con¬ 
centration and utilization of resources of the Nation. 

October 11 Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense ap¬ 
pointee by the President; composed of seven members, each 
chosen for special knowledge in one of the following fields: 
transportation and communications, manufacturing and in¬ 
dustrial relations, supplies, raw materials, minerals and 
metals, engineering and education, labor, medicine and sani¬ 
tation. 


April 6 


April 9 


April 29 


October 1 


1917 

Congress declared war. Council of National Defense estab¬ 
lished State Council Section to guide growth aiid work of 
State defense councils. 

Council Chairman requests all State Governors to establish 
councils of defense. Such councils organized in every 
State; by November 11, 1918, local units numbered 182,000. 

Council appoints a Woman’s Committee to coordinate and stimu¬ 
late war activities of Nation's women. 


Council establishes a Field Division to coordinate the ac¬ 
tivities of State, local and community "local defense" units 
which had sprung up during the war. 
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November 

December 


May 25 

May 29 


July 

August 2 

November 1 

December 


February 24 


1918 

11 Armistice signed. Resulted in rapid dissolution of State 
and local defense councils. 

to response to the United States Employment Service, Council 
0£ National Defense adopt-s-resold 


■*- --- JUILB CUia 

local defense councils to keep organizations intact to 
assist Federal agencies in meeting postwar adjustments. 


1940 


Office for Emergency Management established within the 
Executive Office of the President. OEM was primarily a 
framework within which various civilian war agencies were 
established. 


^ff^°^ apP *r eS regulstaon of Council of National Defense 
establishing Advisory Commission provided for in sec. 2 of 

act of Aug. 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 469). Government’s defense 
actions m 1940 limited to the establishment of partial ad- 

Nevertf"e ^^^ for P artial industrial mobilization. 

... less ' the Defense Advisory Commission and its sub¬ 
sidiary organisations contained a nucleus for many of the 
eginnmgs of the agencies which were more fully developed 
^"9 the se organizations was the Commission's 
Division of State and -Local Cooperation, which became the 
b ~ .or the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Di/ision of State and Local Cooperation established. 

Nation^Vf 50 ^ 3 Advisor ^ Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. State Governors advised to reestablish 
defense councils. 

Citv-" ^° nference on civil defense held in New York 

City, followed by conferences in New Orleans, Salt Lake City 
Chicago, and Memphis. ulcy ' 

lation ;lr el - laW SSnt tD St3teS for cons ideration of legis- 
Drn °" ^ 3 Vlew to ^curing uniformity of civil defense 

organization on the State level. 


DuSf Snt / SkS Congress to appropriate $150,000,000 "for the 

JSL. ° , Pr °: ldia ? Cities made ™ 0 a.«£ by 

, 2 1TltleS - Division of state and Local Coopera- 

becL£ £21 "fTT ^ commnit * focilitiee bill, which 
necame known as the Lanham Act. 





May 20 


June 20 


June 30 


July 5 


July 10 


July 16 


July 24 


August 


Office of Civilian Defense established within Office for 
Emergency Management by EO 8757, to assure effective co¬ 
ordination of Federal relations with State and local 
governments engaged in furtherance of war programs, provide 
for necessary cooperation with State and local governments 
with respect to measures for adequate protection of civilian 

po pu l a t i o n i n w ar e mer g enci e s ; a nd to facilitate parti n'pa-. 

tion by all persons, in war programs. .. Mayor Fiorello 

La Guardia of New York City named as Director, serving on 
volunteer basis without compensation. 

Executive Order 8799 amended EO 8757 to provide for a wider 
and more effective functioning of the Volunteer Participation 
Committee by increasing its membership from 20 to 45. 

First training course given at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. (These 
courses continued weekly thereafter.) 

Emergency Medical Services established with representative 
of U.S. Public Health Service as Chief Medical Officer. EMS 
was responsible for establishment of necessary emergency 
medical facilities in communities throughout the country, 
including organization of emergency field units and casualty 
stations. 

OCD established nine regional offices: Boston, New York City, 
Baltimore, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, San Antonio 
(later Dallas), and San Francisco. 


Executive Order 882z amended EO 8757 to include American Red 
Cross among organizations invited to designate representa¬ 
tives to serve as members of the Board for Civilian Protection 
in OCD. 

Official CD insignia adopted by OCD; included the basic CD 
insigne and 15 distinctive identification symbols for volun¬ 
teer workers: Air Raid Warden, Auxiliary Police, Bomb Squad, 
Auxiliary Firemen, Fire Watcher, Road Repair Crew, Decon¬ 
tamination Corps, Staff Corps, Rescue Party, Medical Corps, 
Nurses Aides Corps, Messenger, Drivers Corps, Emergency Food 
and Housing, Demolition and Clearance Crew. The insignia were 
developed by Charles T. Coiner, consultant on design to Division 
of Information, Office for Emergency Management, in collabora¬ 
tion with Col. Walter B. Burn, an OCD staff member. 

Publication of "The United States Citizens Defense Corps." 

Gave the first complete and coordinated plan for local or¬ 
ganization of civilian defense, and was the prototype of all 
following CD organizations. - 
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September 

October 7 


October 15 

November 

December 7 

December 8 


January 3 

January 6 

January 12 

January 27 


22 Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt appointed Assistant Director, OCD, 
heading Volunteer Participation activities, to administer 
the nonprotective aspects of civilian defense. She reported 
November 1, 1941, and resigned February 20, 1942. 

Official CD insigne patented (U.S. Letters Patent No. D-129, 
797) by Col. Walter P. Burn, who assigned rights to Govern- 
ment -(CD insigne continued by Federal Civil Defense Ad¬ 
ministration under Public Law 920, the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950.) 

Physical Fitness Division established under direction of 
John B. Kelly, with headquarters in Philadelphia. Also 
during October , OCD initiated active program of trainina 
Citizens Defense Corps personnel in every State and city. 

First consolidated reports from States showed over one 
million volunteers trained, or in training; first regionwide 
test, blackout was held in OCD Region 1 (New England); final 
definitive test of warning devices was held at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., and selection of approved type was made. 

Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Director La Guardis announced establishment of Civil Air 
Patrol (CAP) under OCD. (In A.pril 1943, CAP was transferred 
from OCD to War Department and operated as an auxiliary of 
the Army Air Force.) 


194 2 

Boy Scouts of America accepted assignment of messenger train¬ 
ing; over one million messengers were trained for CD. Ameri¬ 
can Water Works, American Hotel, and National Retail Dry 
Goods Association accepted assignments from OCD to recommend 
protection programs for their member institutions. 

Special 10-day course for 150 Reserve and National Guard 
officers, assigned to regional and State offices, began at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md.; conducted by Chemical Warfare and 
OCD officers. 

James M. Landis, Dean of Harvard Law School, appointed 
Special Assistant to the President to devote full time to 
executive work of OCD. 

Congress approved act to "provide protection of persons and 
property from bombing attacks in the United States." The Act 
authorized an appropriation not to exceed $100,000,000 to 
enable the Director of OCD to provide such protection. 
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January 

January 


February 

February 

February 

February 


April 15 


May 19 

May 28 


First schools in emergency CD duties of regular police 
and duties of auxiliary police opened in 46 cities by FBI 
in cooperation with OCD. 

Melvyn Douglas (Hesselberg), actor, named Director of OCD 
Art Council, to mobilize volunteer activities of Nation's 
writers, artists, musicians, and actors for Division of 
Civilian Participation Program; served without compensa¬ 
tion; resigned December 5, 1942, to enter Army. 

Joint Committee on Evacuation (interdepartmental) created. 
(Apparently abolished prior to July 1, 1944.) 

La Guardia resigned as Director of OCD. 

James M. Landis took over as Director of OCD. 

Congress approved act appropriating £100,000,000 to OCD, 
specifying that no part of the money be used for "the 
employment of persons, the rent of facilities or the pur¬ 
chase of equipment and supplies to promote, produce or 
carry on instruction or direct instruction in physical fit¬ 
ness by dancers, fan dancing, street shows, theatrical per¬ 
formances or other public entertainment." 

Executive Order 9134 expanded functions of OCD Director by 
authorizing him to maintain a clearinghouse of information 
on State anc local defense activities in cooperation with 
appropriate Federal departments anc agencies; and replaced 
both the Board of Civilian Protection and the Volunteer 
Participation Committee by a single Civilian Defense Board 
to advise and assist the Director. . .' . James M. Landis 
received official appointment as Director of OCD at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. 

Executive Order 9165 established Facility Security Division 
for protection of essential facilities from sabotage and 
other destructive acts, and placed responsibility for fa¬ 
cility security program upon OCD. 

War Emergency Radio Service (WERS) authorized by Defense 
Communications Board (name changed to Board of War Communi¬ 
cations .by EO 9183, June 15, 1942) for civilian defense. 

Civil Air Patrol, and State guard systems, to permit licensing 
for defense purposes limited number of amateur shortwave sta¬ 
tions, all of which had been closed the first of the year 
for security reasons. By the end of 1944, 250 licenses 
(covering 5,213 radio transmitters) were issued to civilian 
defense stations. 







June 17 


August 25 


September 8 

October 4 

October IS 

December 30 

February 

April 
April 18 

July 1 


Conference on emergency CD Driver Training at Yale Uni- 
versity iaunched program in which American Automobile 
Association trained 800,000 drivers for CD. 


Landis named Liaison Officer to Civil Defense of Canada for 
coordination of policies, air raid signals, equipment.etc. 


1943 


Director Landis resigned and recommended abolition of OCD. 
John B. Martin, deputy, became Acting Director. 

War Department announced that Aircraft Warning Service would 
be placed on standby basis. 

Executive Order 9389 expanded authority of OCD Director to 
permit him to provide for the internal oraanization and 
management of OCD, and to delegate authority to carry out his 

designate 0 dUtlSS ^ SUCh SgencieE and officials as he might 


Six Army officers who had been section or unit chiefs in 
Protection Branch relieved to go overseas to organize 

T I;: 1Ve ^ Defense for tne invasion of Normandy, under SHAEF 
Left m February 1944. 


1944 


It- Gen. William N. Haskell (Retired) assumed duties as 
Director of OCD. 

Gradual liquidation of OCD began. 

Executive Order 9437 abolished Facility Security Program 
assigned to OCD by EO 9165. y 

OCD regional offices abolished. 

PresidStia? 1 ^- 30 ^ 1119 SUrV6Y establish ed, pursuant to 
Presidential directive, to study effects of air war over 

Germany with two objectives.- help plan impending expansion 

war against Japan, and help assess and evaluate air 

Sl^ila J mli ! ary inst ™ent in the interest of future 
planning for national defense. 


November 3 
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May 4 

May 8 
June 30 

July 16 

August 6 
August 9 
August 15 

April 30 


June 


President Truman signed Executive Order 9562 calling for 
termination of OCD on June 30, 1945. 

Victory in Europe (V-E Day). 

OCD abolished under the terms of Executive Order 9562. This 
action was followed by the disbanding of most State and 
local civil defense organizations. -- 

U.S. tests the world's first atomic bomb at Alamagordo, 

New Mexico. 

Atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

Atomic bomb dropped on Nagasaki. 

Victory in Japan (V-J Day).... President Truman requested 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey to study effects of air war 
on Japan, particularly the effects of bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 


1946 


Provost Marshal General Study 3E-1, "Defense Against Enemy 
Action Directed at Civilians," concluded that atomic warfare 
did not eliminate the possibility of effective civil defense 
but, rather, increased its importance; that civil defense be 
considered, an integral anc essential part of national defense,- 
that a national shelter program and other passive defense 
policies must be planned at once and continuously studied and 
updated,- and that advance planning include: updated inven¬ 
tories of essential materials and facilities available, main¬ 
tenance of reserve stockpiles of critical materials, studies 
of dispersal of facilities as well as emergency evacuation of 
civilians, and development of intelligence detection syst ems 
as well as warning systems. 

U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey issued special report: ’’The 
Effects of Atomic Bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki." Report 
is one of the earliest descriptions of the atomic bomb—how 
it works, its main effects (heat, radiation, blast), and how 
it compares with conventional weapons; suggested immediate 
planning for action in four areas: (1) shelters and construc¬ 
tion, (2) decentralization, (3) civilian defense, and (4) ac¬ 
tive defense. "Shelters and construction" envisaged not only 
a national shelter program, but also modification of new 
construction to make buildings more blast- and fire-resistant. 
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November 25 


February 28 

July 26 

August 29 


February 13 
February- 22 

March 27 

December 


March 3 

March 29 



War Department Memorandum 400-5-5 established WD Civil 
Defense Board (Bull Board, headed by Maj. Gen. Harold R. 
Bull) to study problem of civil defense. 


1947 _ 

Bull Board submitted report, "A Study of Civil Defense," 
classified "Confidential." Board adjourned; report released 
in February 1948. 

National Security Act of 1947 (Unification Act) signed 
(Public Law 80-253) . The law established the National 
Security Resources Board (NSRB). 

National Convention of American Legion at New York City 
adopted report of Legion's Civil Defense Commission, urgina 
the President to establish a civil defense planning agency^ 
under direction of a civilian, and outlining minimum re¬ 
quirements for civil defense. This report, when presented 
to the President, became the basis for establishment of the 
Office of Civil Defense Planning. 

u 

1948 


Bull Board report released to the public. 

Defense Secretary James Forrestal asked Russel J. Hopley, 
President, Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, to oraanize 
and direct committee to plan for establishing civil defense 
organization for the Nation. 

Mr. Forrestal created Office of Civil Defense Planning, with 
Mr. Hopley as director, within National Military Establish¬ 
ment (predecessor to the Department of Defense). 

Arthur M. Hill resigns as chairman of NSRB; Dr. John R. Steel¬ 
man, The Assistant to the President, serves as Acting Chair¬ 
man until April 1950. 


1949 

In memorandum to Acting Chairman John R. Steelman, the 
President assigned to National Security ResourceT^Board pr imar y 
responsibility for civil defense planning. 

I 

Acting Chairman of NSRB requested Director, Office of 
Mobilization Procedures and Organization, NSRB, to initi- 
ate a study of problems and submit a report. 
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May 1 
June 3 


June 6 

August 1 

August 10 

August 23 

September 

September 

October 5 

October 10 


NSRB staff prepared "A Report on Civil Defense Planning." 

Acting Chairman, NSRB, requested: (a) Administrator, 

Federal Works Agency (which became General Services Ad¬ 
ministration, July 1, 1949), to assume responsibility for 
wartime civil disaster relief planning," including activi¬ 
ties and supplies, rescue, evacuation, demolition, regula¬ 
tion of transportation, communications, and restoration of 
order; (b) Secretary of National Defense to asstime responsi¬ 
bility for planning civilian participation in active defense, 
including detection, observation, and identification of air¬ 
craft, air-raid-warning systems, border patrol, anti-aircraft 
defense, civil air patrol, camouflage, and protective con¬ 
struction. 


Acting Chairman, NSRB, submits "A Report on Civil Defense 
Planning (NSRE Document 112) to Federal departments and 
agencies for comment. 

Secretary Forrestal abolished Office of Civil Defense Planning 
and established Civil Defense Liaison Office. Lt. Col. 

(later Col.) Barnet W. Beers named as Assistant for Civil 
Defense Liaison. 

President Truman signed the National Security Act Amendments 
of 1949 (FL 81-216), amending the National Securitv Act of 
1S47 and reorganizing the National Military Establishment into 
the Department of Defense. 

General Services Administration submitted planning prospectus 
to Acting Chairman, NSRB. 

Department of Defense held "Operation Lookout" in 10 north¬ 
eastern States to test air-defense plans. Exercise was 
sponsored jointly by Air Defense Command and Civil Defense 
Liaison Office (formerly Office of Civil Defense Planning). 

23 President Truman announced that Russians had exploded their 
own atomic bomb in the Soviet Union. 

Acting Chairman of NSRB transmitted to State Governors a 
statement of policy for relations with State and local 
governments (Doc. 121). 

Senator Brian McMahon, Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, announced that public hearings on problem of civil 
defense would be held early during next session of Congress. 
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December 1 


January 

January 13 

January 31 

February 3 

March 1 

March 3 

March 27 

April 10 

April 15 

May 1 

May 18 


NSRB Civil Defense Bulletin (Doc, 121/1) sent to all State 
Governors. Bulletin outlined Federal Government's objec¬ 
tives in planning, set forth information on planning ac¬ 
tivities in progress, made recommendations for State and 
local action, and requested information on specific ques¬ 
tions relating to State civil defense programs. 


1950 

Dr. Steelman announces appointment of Paul J. Larsen as 
director of Civilian Mobilization Office in NSRB; reported 
for duty on March 1. 

NSRB Doc. 121/1, "Medical Aspects of Atomic Weapons," sent 
to all State Governmors. 

President directed Atomic Energy Commission to study pos¬ 
sibilities of building thermonuclear (hydrogen) bombs. 

NSRB Doc. 121/3, announcing training courses in radiological 
monitoring and medical aspects of civil defense against atomic 
attack, sent to all State Governors. 

Paul J. Larsen appointed Director, Civilian Mobilization 
Office, NSRB. 

joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy and Senate 
Armed Services Committee began hearings on civil defense. 

Courses on radiological monitoring and on the medical aspects 
of atomic weapons, under NSRB sponsorship, were begun; con¬ 
tinued through July 1950. 

Nomination of W. Stuart Symington as Chairman of NSRB con¬ 
firmed by the Senate. (Took oath of office April 26.) 

Report by Senate-Defense study team on U.S. objectives and 
programs for national security (NSC-68) triggers 
decision on defense build-up; accelerated by Korean War. 

NSRB Doc. 121/4, transmitted to State Governors, suggested 
course of action for States, described radiological and ' 
medical training activities, suggested approach to civil 
defense, and defined responsibility for civil defense 
planning. 

NSRB Doc. 121/5, defining role of American Red Cross in civil 
defense, transmitted to all State Governors. 


Vj 
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June 25 

June 29 

July 1950 

August 8 

September £ 

September 18 

September 19 

September 30 

October 18 

October 29 


President Truman announced invasion of South Korea by 
North Korea. 


Atomic Energy Commission disclosed that "great steps" had 
been achieved in developing the hydrogen bomb. 


NSRB's Civilian Mobilization Office redesignated Civil 
Office; considered the nucleus of FCDA. 


Defense 


AEC issued "The Effects of Atomic Weapons," predecessor to 
The Effects of Nuclear Weapons," which was issued in 1957 
and revised in April 1962. (Book was prepared by Defense 
Atomic Support Agency of the Department of Defense in co¬ 
ordination with other cognizant governmental agencies.) An 
authoritative compendium of information on effects of atomic 
weapons. 


NSEE Doc. 128, "United States Civil Defense" (Symington 
Report), proposing a national civil defense plan (then 
referred to as the "National Plan" or "The Blue Book"), 
transmitted to the President. (Exhibit C of Doc. 128 is 
proposed bill "To authorize a Federal Civil Defense Program 

^™,° th ! r . PUrP0Se£ -" ) Paul J - Larsen ^signed as Director 
o NSRB s Office of Civil Defense (formerly Office of Civilian 
Mobilization); succeeded by James J. Wadsworth. 

President Truman sent Symington Report to Congress for con¬ 
sideration. H-R. 9689, "To Authorize a Federal Civil Defense 
Program, ' introduced in House of Representatives. 

S.4162, "To Authorize a Federal Civil Defense Program," intro¬ 
duced in the Senate. \ 

Federal Disaster Act of 1950 (Public Law 875, 81st Congress) 
authorized Federal assistance to States and local govern¬ 
ments m major disasters; vested in President authority to 
coordinate activities of Federal agencies in providing dis¬ 
aster assistance. NSRB Document 128/1 outlined the civil 
efense concept of critical target areas. State maps de- 
tailed critical target areas and suggested, on a circular 
pattern, mutual aid and mobile support systems around each of 
the critical target areas. • . 

nurses° C " 121/6 announced trai "ing courses for professional 


NSRB Doc. 130, "Survival Under Atomic Attack," published; 

“t °f a series designed to instruct the public in indi¬ 
vidual protection against special weapons. 
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November 30 


December 


December 1 


December 4 


December 12 


December 13 


December 15 


December 16 


Revised bill (H.R. 9798, "To Authorize a Federal Civil De- 
fense Program") introduced in House of Representatives; 
revised civil defense bill (S. 4219) introduced in Senate 
the next day. 


NSRB estimates total cost of civil defense program over 
three years to be $3.1 billion, with the Federal Government 
bearing 54 percent of the cost. 


Executive Order 10186 created Federal Civil Defense Adminis¬ 
tration (FCDA) within Office for Emergency Management, Execu¬ 
tive Office of the President. On same day President Truman 
appointed Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., former Governor of 
Florida, as Administrator, succeeding James J. Wadsworth, 
ctmg Director, civil Defense Office, NSRB. (Mr. Wadsworth 
was nomea Deputy Administrator.) 


Hearings on proposed civil defense legislation were begun by 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
Co^itt^ med ServiceE Commi ttee, and the House Armed Services 

FCDA announced that model interstate civil defense and dis¬ 
aster compact had been submitted to all state Governors and 
civil defense directors as a legal basis for mutual aid and 
mobile support among the States in the event of enemv at¬ 
tack. it applied particularly to use of fire, police, medi- 
■ cal< anc rescue personnel and equipment. 

p SRE D °^' 13 "‘ " Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks," released 

Office e of th "c*® ^ ClVil Defense Liaison Office and 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, booklet sent to all 

State Governors as background information on fire problem. 

bv b all C sS 6 ° f ^ UbllC a±r ra±d warnin S signals, to be used 
FCDA 1 ! S cities in event of attack, announced by 

FCDA. ^ The two-stage warning code—"Red Alert" and "All 

t -!!f l7^f eV !i° Ped by 3 Panel consisting of representa- 
^ of FCDA, the Department of Defense, State and city 
civil defense authorities, and sound engineers. 

10193 established Of^ce of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion within Executive Office of the President to direct, con- 

ment' ^ d c ° ordlnate ^11 mobilization activities of the Govern- 
tion Sd tr^ 9 p ^ duction ^ Procurement, manpower, stabiliza- 
the existenc^of 0 a ^ tlvltles - President Truman proclaimed 
. 4 -u f 3 natlonal emergency (Proclamation 2914); 

cxted the need for strengthening civilian defenses and for 

Sn J ^ 00rdlnation with State and local governments on 
civil defense matters. 
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December 28 


January 12 


January 17 


February 12 


February 21 


March 1 


March 2 


FCDA released a 248-page volume on "Civil Defense Health 
Services and Special Weapons Defense." Prepared for FCDA 
by Health Resources Office of NSRB with assistance and 
technical advice of number of Federal and private agencies, 
booklet gave detailed information required by State and 
local planners for civil defense health services against 
atomic,—biological.,—and.-chemical-«arfago 7 ;— - . 


1951 


President Truman signed the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 (Public Law 920, 81st Congress), establishing FCDA as 
an independent agency in the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment . 

Designation of certain amateur frequencies for civil defense 
use by licensed amateur radio operators, after any suspen¬ 
sion of normal amateur activity, announced jointly by FCDA 
and Federal Communications Commission; made possible for 
State and local civil defense authorities to plan for 
utilization of Nation's amateur operators for civil defense 
purposes. 

FCDA announced at a national meeting of State civil defense 
directors that matching Federal funds would be made avail¬ 
able for construction of individual or family-type shelters, 
but that nc contributions would be made for shelters outside 
critical target areas. 

Meeting of United States and Canadian civil defense officials 
in Ottawa for further informal exploration of possible 
agreements on mutual civil defense problems. Discussions 
covered interstate-provincial and international mutual aid 
agreements, exchange of medical services, and standardiza¬ 
tion of civil defense supplies and equipment; also possible 
exchange of civil defense personnel between United States 
and Canada. 

President Truman asked for $403 million for FCDA ($250 million 
of this sum intended for shelters); Congress, on June 2, 
voted only $32 million. 

Executive Order 10221 authorized Housing and Home Finance Ad¬ 
ministrator to act for President in carrying out provisions 
of P.L. 875, to assist States and local governments in major 
disasters. 


March 27 


Canada and United States effected a civil defense mutual aid 
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April 5 


April 15 


April 28 


April 30 


May 5 


May 7-8 


May 12 


May 25 


First issue of THE CIVIL DEFENSE ALERT, official monthly 
publication of FCDA, distributed to all FCDA personnel and 
all CD staff members in States, cities, and territories to 
keep them currently and uniformly informed on civil defense 
activities, plans, and programs; and to help maintain the 
teamwork and morale essential to the FCDA pr o g-ram 


First FCDA motion picture, "Survival Under Atomic Attack," 
released: 16 mm, one-reel, sound, black and white; produced 

by United World Films, Inc., and distributed by Castle Films 

First meeting of Joint United States-Canadian Civil Defense 
Committee held in Washington, D.C. Eight Canadian repre¬ 
sentatives, headed by Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and sir u.S. officials took part in con¬ 
ference. 


National Civil Defense Training Center opened at Olney, Md. , 
consisting of Staff College for training in civil defense 
administration and operations, and Rescue School for train¬ 
ing in rescue operations and related skills. 

First FCDA Advisory Council (12 members) appointed by the 
President. Appointment of Council members was in accordance 
with section 102 of the Federal Civil Defense Act. 

Civil Defense Conference, Washington, D.C.; called to mobil¬ 
ize organizational leadership of Nation for survival; attended 
by some i,200 leaders of State and local civil defense or¬ 
ganizations and representatives of about 300 national associa¬ 
tions whose membership numbered over 50 million. A series 
of forums on civil defense organization, volunteer technical 
services, public education, health and welfare services, 
shelters, attack warning and communications, training, and 
other program activities were held during the conference. 

Eniwetok Atomic tests completed. One purpose was to test 
kinds of protective construction. Representative Jackson 

reports (on May 13) that some structures can withstand atomic 
Diast. 


Defense Department and Atomic Energy Commission 
Eniwetok tests of May 1-11 included experiments 
thermonuclear weapons. 


reveal that 
relating to 


irst meeting of FCDA Technical Committee on Street and High¬ 
way Tra ic held at Evanston, Ill., home of the Traffic Insti- 
ute of Northwestern University, which FCDA had selected to 
eve op the traffic training program. Matters concerning 
regulation and control of traffic in relation to CD were 
considered. 


May 24-25 
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May 25 


June 


June 6 


June 14 


June 21 


June 22 


June 27 


July 2 


July 3 


Joint release of DOD and AEC announced conduct of Eniwetok 
weapon tests which "included experiments contributing to 
thermonuclear weapons research." 

Associated Universities, Inc., initiates study (Project 
East River) to determine best combination of nonmilitary 
measures for defense against attack by atomic, chemical and 
other weapons. 

FCDA Eastern Training Center established at Olney, Md. This 
was in addition to Staff College and Rescue School estab¬ 
lished April 30, 1951. 

FCDA released summary of system to be used for determining 
amount of shelter from atomic attack needed in a given area 
anc amount of suitable shelter space available in existing 
buildings in that area. A conference to discuss system was 
held at FCDA Staff College, June 14-15, 1951. Release of 
system for determining shelter in existing buildings marked 
the first phase of the shelter program. 

President asks for $535 million for FY 1952; Congress on 
Nov. 1 votes only $75 million, of which $56 million was to 
stockpile medicines and other emergency supplies. 

FCDA announced distribution to state and local directors of 
an illustrated bulletin containing a suggested organizational 
pattern for the communications section of municipal control 
centers, to be used as official guide. 

FCDA, NSRB and DOD initiate Project East River to evaluate 
the nonmilitary defense program and recommend optimum com¬ 
bination of nonmilitary measures. 

Second meeting of FCDA Technical Committee on Street and 
Highway Traffic held at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. Committee reached agreement on overall objectives of 
traffic handling during CD emergencies. 

FCDA announced distribution to State and local directors of 
bulletin covering plans and specifications for civil defense 
attack warning systems. Bulletin set forth specifications 
and methods for installing well-engineered and economical 
attack warning systems, and included tables and charts for 
determining area coverage of sound devices, with map showing 
layout of a public sound warning system for a typical city. 
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July 13 


Ju ly 27 


August 2 


September 

September 


September 


September 


October 26 


November 2 


First course for local civil defense instructors in mid- 
western States opened at Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, 
Okla.. This was the first training center for local instruc¬ 
tors in the country, and continued operating for about one 
year. (Closed August 15, 1952.) 

Manual on "Shelter from Atomic Attack in Existing Buildings," 
sent to State and local civil defense directors; provided 
method•for determining census of persons in given locations 
and uniform evaluation of shelter space in existing buil din gs 

James J. Wadsworth, Deputy Administrator, announced that St. 
Mary^s College of California, strategically located about 
20 miles east of the San Francisco Bay area, had been selec¬ 
ted as the Western Training Center of FCDA. (Center opened 
Sept. 4, 1951; discontinued Sept. 1953.) 

Kefauver Task Force of Senate Armed Services Committee holds 
hearing on civil defense program. 

FCDA Emergency Welfare Services Advisory Committee concluded 
its first meeting, a 2-day session. During meeting Com¬ 
mittee reviewed welfare problems before and after an attack, 
including emergency shelters, food supply, emergency mass 
feeding, personal identification, notification of next-of- 
kin, and post-disaster legislation. 

13 FCDA announced that five States (California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, New York) would share m the initial 
allocation of funds from a $20,000,000 Congressional appropria 
tion for civil defense first aid stations and stockpiling 
of medical supplies and equipment. 

20 FCDA released Advisory Bulletin No. 69 to furnish advice 

and guidance to States regarding a uniform method of issu¬ 
ing identification tags for civilians. 

Initial meeting of new group. Advisory Council for Women's 
Partlc iP at i°n, held at FCDA building (Gelmarc Towers), 

1930 Columbia Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. Its mission was 
to assist Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, Assistant Administrator, 
xn alerting and organizing American women for civil defense. 

Beginning of Massachusetts Regional Project , a laboratory 
study of urban area target analysis and State and regional 
plan, cooperatively undertaken by FCDA, City of Boston, State 
or Massachusetts r and the Aimed Forces. 

FCDA published Advisory Bulletin No. 79, informing State 
directors of location and geographic boundaries of nine 
regional offices. 


November 9 
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November 15 


November 29 


December 2 


December 9 


December 10 


December 16 


FCDA announced the original cartoon character "Bert the 
Turtle" as the "star" of "Duck and Cover," an FCDA cartoon 
film produced by Archer Productions, Inc., New York City, 
in cooperation with the National Education Association and 
FCDA. A turtle was chosen as the star of a children's civil 
defense campaign because his ability to duck and cover into 
his shell illustrates the basic principle of self-protection. 

America's butchers, bakers, grocers, and milkmen called upon 
by FCDA and the Department of Agriculture to help set up im¬ 
mediate plans for nationwide emergency civil defense feeding 
in event of attack. Call for help was in form of an announce¬ 
ment that FCDA and USDA had reached agreement on detailed 
plans to provide adequate food for the Nation under emergency 
attack conditions. 

A 16-page illustrated booklet, "Duck and Cover," issued bv 
FCDA for distribution by the States and territories. Three 
million copies were sent out. 

FCD Administrator Millard Caldwell, on completion of his first 
year in office, announced that over a million and a half volun¬ 
teers were on guard as part of the growing homefront armv for 
civil defense. 

Communications experts from throughout the Nation joined FCDA 
officials in a 6-day session to discuss technical details of 
a communications system for civil defense in a national 
emergency. The meeting, devoted chiefly to use of radio 
facilities, was held at FCDA Staff College, Olney, Md. Among 
the 120 delegates were representatives of 19 associations and 
such organizations as the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Western Union, Motorola, General Electric, and Radio 
Corporation of America. 

FCDA established new office of volunteer manpower for recruit¬ 
ing. Mrs. John L. Whitehurst of Baltimore, Md., appointed 
Assistant Administrator in charge of its activities. Pre¬ 
viously, Mrs. Whitehurst had served as Assistant Administrator 
in charge of Women's Participation. Purpose of new office 
was to "afford the necessary impetus and coordination essen¬ 
tial to increase public participation in recruitment of addi¬ 
tional volunteers for the growing U.S. Civil. Defense Corps." 


FCDA launched series of nationwide radio programs to promote 
civil defense organizations in the country, featuring official! 
of FCDA, Atomic Energy Commission, and top senatorial and 
military leaders. 


January 5 
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January 7 


January 9 


February 4 

April 17 

April 24 
July 1 

July 7 

October 


"Alert America" Convoy Exhibit opened to public at Inter¬ 
departmental Auditorium, Constitution Ave., Washington. 
Exhibit presented various aspects of civil defense and 
reasons why America needed a well-trained civil defense or¬ 
ganization. After Washington showing, "Alert America" toured 
major U.S. cities to encourage public support and participa¬ 
tionin civil defense. . . . National Civil Defe nse Advisory 
Council, created by President Truman, met in Washington to 
attend exhibit, to review first year's progress of FCDA, and 
to discuss plans for 1952. 

State, territorial, and FCDA regional directors held 3-day 
conference at Wardman Park Hotel (now Sheraton Park), Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., to map 1952 program. About 65 State repre¬ 
sentatives, 7 State deputies, 3 territorial, and 9 regional 
directors participated in discussions designed to present 
current policies of Atomic Energy Commission, Department, of 
Defense, and FCDA. The 3 territorial directors represented 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico; Guam and Virgin Islands did not 
send representatives. Foremost on agenda were discussions 
on civil defense volunteer recruiting programs, which called 
for 17.5 million workers, or one out of every 12 Americans, 
to meet minimum manpower requirements throughout country. 

Top consideration also was given to grants-in-aid, fiscal 
relations between Federal and State governments, public in¬ 
formation, and training and education of civil defense volun¬ 
teers. Conference was open to members of press and radio. 

FCDA Technical Training School opened at Oaontz, Pa.; reduced 
funds forced closing and move to Olney, Me., July 26, 1952. 

Executive Order 10346 enjoined Federal departments and 
agencies to develop, in coordination with FCDA, civil de¬ 
fense emergency plans pursuant to sec. 302 of Public Law 
920, the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

President Truman scores Congress for starving the civil 
defense program started in 1951. 

FCDA takes over from the Air Force the responsibility of 
wa - rn ^- n 9 the civilian population of an enemy attack. 

Congress votes only $43 million for FCDA in fiscal 1953, 
as against a request for $600 million. 

Report of Project East River completed; submitted in Janu¬ 
ary 1953. 
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November 

November 15 

November 16 

January 

January 16 

February 11 

March 4 

March 13 

March 17 

May 15 


Group of city and county civil defense directors organize 
U.S. Civil Defense Council; served as clearinghouse for 
city and county civil defense problems and as medium for .ex¬ 
change of civil defense information. 

Mr. Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., resigned and Mr. James J. 
Wadsworth, formerly Deputy Administrator, designated Acting 

^ditdirl^t'f^TgFr'FCD A ' ;— --- ; - 

Chairman of AEC announces conclusion of the third series 
of weapons development tests at Eniwetok Atoll in the 
Marshall Islands. The tests, in furtherance of the Presi¬ 
dent's announcement of January 31, 1952, "included experiments 
contributing to thermonuclear weapons research." 


1953 


Pro,'ect East River report, with more than 200 recommenda¬ 
tions for civil defense, submitted to sponsors. 

Executive Order 10427 gave FCDA responsibility for providing 
assistance to localities stricken by major disasters under 
Public Law 875, and revoked Executive Order 10221, which 
hac assigned responsibility to Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. 

FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 138 announces formal understandina 
between FCDA and the American National Red Cross, identify¬ 
ing the respective responsibilities of Governmental authori¬ 
ties and the Red Cross in disaster operations. 

Mr. (Frederick) Val Peterson, former Governor of Nebraska, 
sworn in as Administrator, FCDA. 

Executive Order 10438 transferred certain functions of the 
National Security Resources Board to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Operation Doorstep." Television broadcasts and newsreel' 
films show detonation of an actual atomic bomb and its 
effects on sample American homes, etc.; show explosive 
power of such a bomb and tests of shelter precautions which 
could increase chances for survival. 

CONELRAD broadcast system, developed jointly with FCC and 
the USAF, to assure continuity of public emergency radio 
broadcasting for civil defense purposes under attack condi¬ 
tions , became operative. 
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May 22 


June 12 


June 18 


August 5 


August 8 


January 18 


Mar ch 1 


April 

April 22 


April 26 


May 7 




Val Peterson approved a new organization plan for FCDA— 
organized functionally and with greater authority to regional 
offices (reduced from 9 to 7). 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953 established a new Office 
of Defense Mobilization which assumed functions of former 
ODM, the National Security Resources Board, and critical 
materials stockpiling functions formerly vested in the Secre¬ 
taries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Interior, and of 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 

Executive Order 10461 redefined functions of ODM, as pro¬ 
vided in Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953, including func¬ 
tions of original ODM and those under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 146 announced revision of reaional 
areas. For economic reasons, number of reqions reduced to 
seven. 


Russia announced that the U.S. no longer possessed a monopoly 
on the hydrogen bomb. 


1954 



FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 158 outlines to State and.local CD 
directors a forecast of policy with respect to early warning 
of air attack and dispersal of population. 

Castle Bravo" detonation of thermonuclear device at Eniwetok 
brought the first realization of the magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem of residual radiation fallout. 

First public showing of "Operation Ivy," the official film 
of a thermonuclear explosion at Eniwetok in 1952. 

Executive Order 10529 authorized FCDA to coordinate partici¬ 
pation by Federal employees in State and local civil defense 
preemergency training programs. 

Mass evacuationtest exercise held in Spokane, Washington. 
Followed by exercises in Shreveport, La. (June 11), Mobile, 
Ala. (June 14), and Bremerton, Washington (June 20). 

Val Peterson requests National Research - Council of National 
Academy of Sciences to set up a Scientific Advisory Committee 
to FCDA. Office set up in July 1954 under direction of Dr. 
Willard Bascom. 




t). 

June 


June 14-15 


June16. 


September 1 


September 8 


September 28 



October 1 


November 8 


November 19 


o 
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FCDA Release No. 410 sets forth civil defense planning 
assumptions in light of rapid developments in modern 
weapons. 

Operation Alert - First inter-American civil defense exer¬ 
cise. Valuable test of operational capabilities. 


FCDA issues planning assumptions for FY 1955 for guidance of 
all agencies concerned with non-military defense require¬ 
ments. Revised by Scientific Advisory Committee to FCDA 
in statement in January 1955. 

FCDA moved to Battle Creek, Mich., leaving only a small 
liaison staff, including the Administrator, in Washington, 

D. C. Move included Staff College from Olney, Md. , except 
Rescue School, which continued at Olney until its closing 
in 1958. 

FCDA delegated civil defense programs to Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Justice, and Labor, and to Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

FCDA issued facts about radioactive fallout and information 
on civil defense measures to cope with the threat. 

Except for Region 6, which remained near Denver, Col-, FCDA 
regional offices moved tc safer locations in keeping with 
national policy of locating civil defense headquarters 
outside areas of expected heavy damage: Region 1, Newton 
Center, Mass.; Region _2, West Chester, Pa,-; Region 3, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. ; Region 4_, Joliet, 111. ; Region 5, Denton, Tex. ; 
Region 6, Denver, Col.,- Region 7, Santa Rosa, Cal. There 
were no changes in regional boundaries. (During 1955 Region 
2 was moved to Olney, Md., and Region 4 to Battle Creek, 

Mich.) 

FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 178 furnished information and 
assistance in connection with the problem of predicting the 
probable area of radiation fallout resulting from nuclear 
explosions. 

U.S. and Canada announce agreement to build a third screen 
of radar stations from Alaska to Greenland—the distant 
early warning or DEW-line). 


1955 


Senate Armed Services Subcommitee on Civil Defense appointed 
to examine the policies and operations of the civil defense 
program. 


January 18 
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February' 

February 


February 

February 

March 23 

May 4 

May 9 

May 11 

May 20 


-June 


15 


22 


Kefauver Subcommittee of Senate ARmed Services Committee 
conducts hearings on civil defense program. 

FCDA issued Advisory Bulletin No. 179 on Residual Radiation 
m Relation to civil defense—summarized current information 
on residual radiation, .with, particular reference to fallout 
Stated interim FCDA policy recommendations in regard to 
defense plans and operations. 

In response to growing public demands, Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission issued a press release describing fallout from ' 
a multimegaton thermonuclear device exploded by the United 
States at Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954. 

In light of newly disclosed fallout problem, the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Civil Defense (Senator Estes Kefauver, Chairman) 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee began a series of 
mayor hearings or. the operations and policies of the Federal 
June 1 20 6 f enSe Pr ° ?ram - ( Hea *ings were continued through 

"Operation Cue" atomic test at Nevada proving ground, ob¬ 
served by Federal and local civil defense representatives. 

FCDA, ODM, anc DOD establish a Review Committee to re¬ 
evaluate the recommendations of Project East River in liabt 

renn S r ° P r ent£ ^ re P° rt Wa£ issued ; submitted its 

report m October 1955 . 

National Planning Association releases "A .Program for the 

National a p y i L>e;£ ” r K e °* th ® United States A Statement on 
Definsa Y 7 Speclal Polic y Committee on Nonmilitary 

q . ^ P ? annin9; aIso acconi Paning .report by William H. 

sS ofll^^ - the Present 

“I* ° rder iOSll establishes Civil Defense Coordinating 
Board, to assist m the development of an orderly, inte- ? 
grated plan for participation of all Federal departments 

Srt' ^ CiV±1 d6f61136 of Na tion, and to re¬ 

port to the President on progress of such plan. 

Kefauver Subcommittee asks President to assume personal 

^ ad ^ ate pro ? ram of civil defense; interim 
enate report warns of heavy casualties in event of attack 
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May 23 

June 

.June-3. 

June 15-17 

June 2£ 

July 1 

October 1 • 

October 17 

January-June 

January 3 

January 11 


Val Peterson, at Governors' Conference in Washington, points 
to shortcomings of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

U.S. Weather Bureau establishes a fallout forecast program, 
resulting from a delegation by FCDA to the Department of Com¬ 
merce. 

Dr. Willard P. Libby, Atomic Energy Commission, in a speech 
delivered at a University of Chicago alumni reunion in Chicago, 
provides an authoritative description of the progress in 
developing megaton bombs; pays particular attention to the 
virtually unlimited size, low cost, and large fallout of the 
most recent nuclear weapons. 

During a major test of the Nation's defenses (the second 
"Operation Alert") President Eisenhower "declared" martial 
law, precipitating a reassessment of military-civilian relations 
in civij defense. 

President transmits to Congress the report of the Kesnbaum 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, urging increased 
level of support for civil defense by the Federal Government. 

Start of work on pilot survey in Milwaukee to come up with 
a pre-attack population dispersal plan that'could serve as a 
model for other critical target cities. 

FCDA draws first contract with Louisiana for a survival plan 
program for the New Orleans metropolitan area. 

1955 Review Committee, chaired by Otto L. Nelson, Jr., submits 
to FCDA, ODM, and DOD its review of the Project East River 
Report of 1952. 


1956 

House Subcommittee on Military Operations (Chet Holifield, 
Chairman) of the Committee on Government Operations, holds 
major hearings on "Civil Defense for National Survival." 

ODM, FCDA, and DOD agree on "Basic Responsibilities After 
Attack on the United States," revised in 1957 for issuance 
as an unclassified document. 

Defense Mobilization Order 1-19 issued to encourage and, 
when appropriate, to require dispersion and protective 
construction of essential industry. 
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May 14 

July 3 

July 17 

July 20-26 

July 27 

August 11 

September 4 
December 21 

January 28 

February 8 

March 


FCDA General Order 235 establishes a Regional Civil 
Defense Operations Board in each Region to accomplish field 
coordination. 

Federal Property and Administrative Services Act amended to 
authorize donations of Federal surplusproperty for civil 
defense purposes. 

President Eisenhower, in letter to Val Peterson, points out 
the need for "both strengthening and modernizing" the 
civil defense efforts, with greater responsibility vested 
in the Federal Government. 

£P.. erat:i - on Alert 1956—the country’s third annual civil 
defense training exercise. 

Hclifaele Committee presents its report (H.Rpt. 2946), Civil 
Defense for National Surviva l. - 

FCDA releases "The National Plan for Civil Defense Against 
Enemy Attack," outlining Federal responsibilities and pro¬ 
grams and suggesting plans for State and local organizations. 

FCDA releases new planning assumptions. 

FCDA proposal for national shelter program presented to the 
Presicent ana the National Security Council. Proposal was 
or o combination blast anc fallout shelter system. 


1957 


Memorandum of Understanding by ODM, DOD, and FCDA to 

”? aSiC Res P° nsibi lities Paper" on regional role 
of ODM and FCDA in an emergency. 

ro\.^ et f; r ;! 0n brailsniits t0 Congress proposed amendments 
to the Federal Cavil Defense Act of 1950. 

Command post exercise, "Operation Sentinel," held at FCDA 
National Headquarters to test staff procedures. 

FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 210 includes text of "Basic 
Fesponsrbilaties Paper" outlining-the roles of the DOD, ' 

, and FCDA, and an accompanying Memorandum of Understand¬ 
ing as revised Jan. 12, 1957. 


March 1 
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April 


May 


June 


June 14 


President Eisenhower establishes Security Resources 
Panel (Gaither Committee) to consider measures to protect 
the population in a nuclear attack and its aftermath. 

National Warning System (NAWAS) was established with three 
warning centers and 200 warning points. 


AEC publishes The Effects of Nuclear Weapons ; includes 
comprehensive discussion of nuclear radiation and fallout. 

Val Peterson resigns. Lewis E. Berry designated Acting 
Administrator. 


July IS 


Mr. Leo A. Hoegh, former Governor of Iowa, sworn in as 
Aomnrstrator, FCDA; served in that capacity until July 1, 
1-5S, when he was named Director of the Office of Defense 
one Civilian Mobilization, later redesignated Office of Civil 
anc Defense Mobilization (OCDM) 


August 15 


August 26 


FCDA Advisory Bulletins describe "Aiming Area Concept"_ 

a new planning concept of area vulnerability. 

Soviet Union fires first successful ICBM. 


September IS 


October 4 


FCDA Advisory Bulletin Nc. 216 outlines program for con¬ 
tinuity of State anc local governments in nuclear emergencies. 

-oviets first successful launching of an earth-orbiting 


October 11 


Gaither Report completed. 


October 29 


November 1 


November 1 

November 7 


November 22 


Executive Order 10737 expanded functions of FCDA in adminis¬ 
tering disaster relief under Public Law 875. 

Federal Coordination Office established to continue and 

L ciill 1efSe° lpati ° n ^ P6deral dePart "“ tS “ d pennies 


continuity of Government Office established in FCDA to ad¬ 
minister and promote Continuity of Government program. 

Gainer Report (NSC 5724) urges vast network of fallout 

COSt ° f $22 • 5 billion for fallout shelter Pro- 
9 , eluding research and development for blast shelters. 


Defense Mobilization Order 
ment and coordination of a 


1-26 provides for the establish- 
National Damage Assessment Program. 
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December 


January ~ 

April 24 

May 7 

June 9 

June 30 

July 1 

July 1 
August 8 


31 McKinsey and Co. submit Part I of Report on Nonmilitary 
Defense Organization, pointing up overlap of FCDA and 
ODM activities. 


1958 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund report stresses the need to 
consider civil defense as part of our overall strategic 
posture, with a program including a warning system and 
fallout shelters. 

President Eisenhower sends Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 
to Congress, transferring all responsibilities of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator and the Director of 
the Offace of Defense Mobilization to the President, anc 
consolaoatinc FCDA and ODM into a new Office of Defense and 
ivilian Mobilization in the Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent. Plan was to become effective July 1, 1958. 

FCDA announces five-point national policy on shelters: (1) 
disseminate public information on effects of nuclear attack; 

urvey existing structures, mines, subways, tunnels, etc 
to determine protection factor; (3) accelerate research to 
determine how fallout protection might be incorporated in 
existing one new buildings; (4) construct limited number of 

appropS-tl t6 r S - and (5) incor P° rate f-H°ut shelters in 
appropriate new Feaeral buildings designed for civilian use. 

Bea^h E T erT \ ln£tructor raining Center opened at Manhattan 
Beach, Brooklyn, New York. 

Rescue Instructor Training School, Olney, Md., closed; train- 

t0 — ructor ln 

Executive Order 10773 delegated to the Director, Office of 

of Civil a a d d C i V i llan Mobilization dater renamed the Office 
fLrS . all functions trans- 

1958 President by Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 




Leo A. Hoegh named Director of OCDM. 

SSiv for T 6 ? 6 — ded PUbliC Law 920 t0 vest res P°nsi- 

StJies 2d 2 dS f enSe jointly in Federal Government and the 
(1) financi2 elr J 0l ^ tlcal subdivisions, and to authorize: 
dilisioTs S to States and their political sub- 

trative necess *ry and essential personnel and-adminis- 
^2) r^J^ enSeS ' COim ° nl y referred to as the P & A program; 

) eimbursement toward expenses of students attending civil 

distribution^' 2°"? ** ““ StUdent 2X1561136 Pro Sram; and (3) 
local units. radlol ° 9 ical defense instruments to State and 




August 26 


September 6 

October 24 

March 1 

August 31 

August 31 

November 

February 13 
July 1 

December 5 


Public Law 85-763 redesignates the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization as the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM). 

Executive Order 10782 amends Executive Order 10773 by 
deleting the words (Defense and Civilian Mobilization" and 
inserting therefor the words "Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
as authorized byPublic"Law 85-763. - 

ODCM issues National Plan for Civil Defense and Defense 
Mobilization , setting forth principles, responsibilities, 
requirements, and broad courses of action. To be supported 
by annexes extending the subject matter of the plan. 


1959 


Ey Interim Directive No. 45, datec February 27, 1959, OCDM 
established Region 8, Everett, Wash., with jurisdiction 
over Alaska, Wash., Oregon, Montana, Idaho. (Region 8 was 
moved to Bothell, Wash., in December 1968, upon completion 
of underground facility.) 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, in address to Senate, presents 
a critical appraisal of the civil defense program. 

Congressional Atomic Energy Committee Study estimates 50 
million deaths, 20 million injuries from surprise nuclear 
attack cj. ^24 metropolitan and industrial sites; held opera¬ 
tional civil defense system could cut toll sharply. 

OCDM Western Instructor Training Center established at Ala¬ 
meda , Cal. 


1960 

France tests the first atomic weapon in the Sahara Desert. 

Holifield Subcommittee presents critical report on shelter 
policy and post-attack recovery planning. 

Symington Committee, appointed by President-elect John F. 
Kennedy, recommends sweeping changes in defense organization, 
including responsibility for civil defense. 
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January 


February 

March 9 

May 25 

May 31 

July 7 

July 14 

July 20 


.1961 

Leo A. Hoegh resigns as Director of OCDM. (For about one 
week after resignation', John S. Patterson, former Deputy 
Director, served as Acting Director; then Lewis E. Berry was 
designated Acting Director and served as such until appoint- 
ment of ne w Director.) --.-. ... 


Frank B. Ellis, prospective OCDM Director reports to Presi- 
ent Kennedy on basic organization and programs of OCDM. 

Frank B . Ellis, former Governor of Louisiana, takes oath 
of office as Director, OCDM. 


President Kennedy, in a special message to the Congress, 
announcec that under authority of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1958, he was assigning responsibility for civil defense to 
ne tot civilian authority already responsible for continental 
defense the Secretary of Defense; arid that the OCDM would be 
econstitutec as a small staff agency to assist in the co¬ 
ordination of these functions, under the name of Office of 

PreparedLs ^” 1 ” 9 (1 ““ reaeBi9nated 0f£i « Emergency 

Bureau of the Budget engages McKinsev and Co. to prepare 

“ St ^° y t0 ?Uiae the assignment of responsibilities and 
- unctions to the DOD and the proposed new OEP. 

OCDM Director Ellis prepares recommendations for assignment 

1 r ltl6£ Md functions then i„ OCDM along lines 
-et forth m President's message of May 25, 1961. 

McKinsey s Co. submit to Bureau of the Budget study entitled 

to^fr 1 ", 9 Greater Responsibilities for Nonmilitary Defense 
to the Department of Defense." 

“r 0r f er 10952 " effecti ve August 1, 1961, tranfers 
under of . Defense certain civil defense functions 

th ® Fe ^ eral Clvl l Defense Act of 1950, as amended, and 

tionrwhi n h £V5 flCe ° f CiVil Defense Mobilization func- 
, which had formerly been assigned to the Office of De- 

££ ^L“; 5 ? longwith naturai d±saster 
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July 25 


President Kennedy addresses Nation, describing threat of 
war brought on by Berlin Crisis, calling up certain reserve 
units to cope with threat, and asking Congress for $207 
million for group fallout shelters that could save 10 to 15 
million Americans who would otherwise perish in a nuclear 
attack. The President stressed need for civil defense, and 


July 31 


August 15 
August 14 

August 3C 

August 33 ' 

September 17 

September 22 

December 1 


ordered a full scale step-up in efforts to inform and aid 
the public on methods of protection. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara announces interim 
organization of the Office of Civil Defense, effective 
August 1, 1961, within the Department of Defense; names 
Mr . Adam Yarmolinsky, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense, as head of OCD until such time as a qualified 
successor could be named to assume that responsibility. 

Congress approves $207.6 million shelter program. 

Executive Order 10956 delegates responsibility for civil 
defense food stockpiles to the Secretary of Agriculture, 

° lvl1 defens e medical stockpiles to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Steuart L. Pittman named by President Kennedy to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Civil Defense); confirmed 
by Congress September 15. DoD Directive 5140.1 covered 
functions of ASD(CD). 

Soviet Union announces resumption of nuclear-bomb testing- 
a ./-megaton "shot" October 31 the largest ever recorded. ' 

wS\f^r e ° f the Governors' Conference meets 

p -. . 6 ° Defe nse McNamara and Assistant Secretary 

shelters? 0 CUSS planS for a nationwide survey of fallout 

TlTf S iL a lfZ ed PUbliC ^ 87 ' 296 ' Chan ^ name Of OCDM 
to Office of Emergency Planning. 

Department of Defense announces initiation of National 

Surve y to identify, license, mark 

^ T . 1 ? CtlVe slgns ' md stock with essential food and 

Sultable lic fallout shelter space in ex¬ 
cited llTit n' 11111163 ' CaV6S ' and tunnels throughout the 
United States.^ Directed by OCD and supervised by Naval 

ciiities Engineering Command (NAVFAC) and U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, wsr* „ as done ^ co „ traot 
tect-engmeer firms. 
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December 

December 

December 

February 


March 2 

March 12 

April 27 

June 13 

August 15 


14 


31 


Assistant Secretary of Defense Pittman announces that the 

w h rm ^ r h S ?f f ° f thS ° ffice of civil Defense Mobilization' 
hrch had been transferred to the new Office of Civil Defense 
would be moved from Battle Creek back to Washington, D.C. 

releasfe outlines "the next phase" of the President's 
- civil defense program, with emphasis on community shelters. 

? andbook - F allout Production —What to Know 

^ Do About Nuclear Attack. Millions of copiei^Ts^i^d. 


16 


1962 

Si9Tied VariouE Executive orders assigning 
to other aepartments and agencies certain emergency pre- 

““- f ” Ctl0 " £ “ fieldS rel “ ed their activities, 
EC 1099,, Secretary of the Interior 

EG 10996, Secretary of Agriculture 
EC 10999, Secretary’ of Commerce 
EO 11000, Secretary of Labor 

pn linn?' I ecretax Y of Health, Education, and Welfare 
EO 11002, Postmaster General 

EO 11003, Federal Aviation Agency 

fo none * f USln ? and Finance Administrator 

1100., Interstate Commerce Commission 

“" OU ”“ ! ““ 5 ° Viet Ptogress forcea the 
thlv above-ground tests of nuclear weapons, unless 

the soviet Union agrees to a test-ban treaty, o.s tea” 
began April 25. y .rests 

Emergenc y Repeater (NEAR) System 

(CD) ^ Committee established to advise the AS/D 

Fallout^SheTt^^ 66 ° n the Design and Construction of Public 
11 t Shelters established to advise the AS/D (CD). 

Sl^inc f So e Mvisory Committee on the Medical Self-Help 
g ogram established to advise the AS/D (CD). 

SSSS ^ erStanding American National Red 

Cross and the DOD concerning responsibilities in the national 
fallout survey, marking and stocking program. 1 

SfSe'of Sr 1105 -L ^escribed responsibilities of the 
President lanning ln the Executive Office of the 


September 27 





September 

October 22 


October 30 

January 22 

February 

February 1 

April 23 

May 28 

November 22 

March 2 
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28 DOD instructions issued for guidance in implementing estab¬ 
lished DOD shelter policy at military installations. 

27 Cuban missile crisis. Public media center on crisis and 
civil-defense related measures. Civil-defense awareness, 
and particularly the need for shelter in the event of nuclear 
attack, reac hed i ts ze nith du r ing the Cuban Missile Crisis. 

-—• Shelter survey, marking, and stocking accelerated by 


DOD instructions issued for guidance in marking and stocking 
fallout shelters within military installations. 


1963 


Regiona. cavil defense coordinatinc boards established to 
coorcmate CD plans and action of all military departments 
anc Fecersi agencies with State and local CD operations. 


resident signs nine additional Executive orders generally 

em ® r9ency P re P are dness functions of the several 
departments and agencies under all emergency conditions 


ASD ^(CD) assigned additional responsibility of coordinating 
military aid in civil and domestic emercencies. 


Secretary of Defense establishes certain civil defense 
unctions as a mission of the Armed Forces to be performed 
curing emergency conditions involving nuclear attack or 
preceding such attack. 


° f the House Committee on Armed Services 
( award Hebert, Chairman) begins major hearings on the 
allout shelter program and on proposed amendments to the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, including authority to 
subsidize construction of public shelters in new buildings. 
Hearings concluded August 27, 1963. Amendments passed the 
House (H.R. 8200), but the Senate did not act. 

President Kennedy assassinated; Lyndon B. Johnson assumes 
presidency. 

1964 


Senate Armed Services Committee shelves H.R. 8200, the 
House-passed bill to authorize a shelter subsidy program. 

Alaskan Earthquake provides a classic operational exercise, 
with extensive involvement of civil defense officials and 
services. 


March 27 
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March 31 

April 1 


Apr a] 

December 


March 29 

November 1 


Mr. Steuart L. Pittman resigned as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Civil Defense). 


Secretary of Defense transfers all functions assigned to 
him by EO 10952 to the Secretary of the Army, with authority 
to re delegate. (DoD Directive 5160.50, March 31, 1964.) 


Concurrently, Secretary of the Army establishes in his im¬ 
mediate office an Office of civil Defense, headed by a 
Director of civil Defense, redelegating to the Director of 
Civil Defense all functions assigned to the Secretary of 
the Army by the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. William P. Durkee named to serve as Director of Civil 
efense; sworn in by Secretary of the Army Stephen Ailes on 


nteragencv Civil Defense Committee officially established 
tc promote working relationships of Federal agencies pur¬ 
suing related civil defense objectives. 


Office of Emergency Planning issues "The National Plan for 
Emergency Preparedness," setting forth basic principles, 
policies, responsibilities, preparations, and responses of 
civi government to meet any kind of national defense 
emergency. Describes role of the Federal Government, the 
states ana their political subdivisions, and, as appropri¬ 
ate, nongovernmental organizations and individual citizens 

S»Pe r s he 0CD „ . Mational plM for civil Defense a ^ S ' 

Defense Mobilization" of October 1958. 


1965 


Se ^f iV V° 25 - 10 def±neS ** civil ^fense roles of 
th i f ry ervices 311(3 the civilian sector. Describes 
the importance of the civil defense function and its 

^sSe! CharaCter aS a part of national security 


Western Instructor Training Centers closed,-' 
activities combined with OCD Staff College, Battle Creek, 


1966 


Executive Order 11310 (sponsored by Office 
lannmg) assigned emergency preparedness 
Attorney General. 


of Emergency 
functions to the 


October 11 
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December 28 

December 31 


August 26 

Mar cb 

May 20 

October 21 

March 14 

May 

May 20 

May 21 

October 28 


American Association for the Advancement of Science holds 
symposium on Harbor Study Group recommendations for vast 
shelter program. 

Mr. William P. Durkee resigns; Mr. Joseph Romm designated 
Acting Director of Civil Defense, effective January 1, 1967. 


1967 


Shelter occupancy test (12th since 1962) conducted by Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia under OCD sponsorship. Tests provided 
extensive survival data. 


1968 


Offic 6 of Civil Defense releases K-14, "In Time of Emeraency— 
A Citizen’s Handbook on Nuclear Attack . . . Natural Dis¬ 
asters." Millions of copies distributed. 

Mr. Joseph Romm named Director of Civil Defense; sworn in 
May 22. 

Office of Emergency Planning redesignated as Office of 
Emergency Preparedness (Public Law 90-608). 


1968- 


President Nixon announces decision to deploy a modified ABM 
system (Safeguard) for defense against a Soviet first strike, 
thus "safeguarding" the retaliatory capacity of the U.S. 

Also orders study of U.S. shelter system to see what could 
be done to minimize casualties should deterrence fail. 

President direct OEP to make a study of the civil defense pro¬ 
gram, with particular emphasis on the status and effective¬ 
ness of OCD's fallout shelter program. 


Mr. John E. Davis, former Governor of North Dakota, sworn 
in as Director of Civil Defense. 

Presidential directive announces adoption of concept of 10 
Standard Federal Regions. 

Executive Order 11490 (sponsored by Office of Emergency Pre¬ 
paredness) assigns emergency preparedness functions to vari¬ 
ous Federal departments and agencies; superseded previous 
Executive orders on subject. 
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February 18 

April 

October 13 

December 31 

March 

October 

December 9 

December 23 

January 
January 5 

February 18 

March 8 


President Nixon reports to Congress on "A New Strategy 
for Peace." 

President, in message to Congress, suggests careful review 
of the relationship between Federal disaster assistance 
and civil defense activities. 


House Armed Services Committee starts hearings for a general 
review of developments in the civil defense program since 


Disaster Relief Act of 1970 revised; Federal programs for 
relief from the effects of major disasters extended. 


1971 


Otto L. Nelson, Jr. submits report of inter-agency study 
of alternative organizational arrangements for dealing with 
disaster assistance and civil defense responsibilities. 

General Accounting Office issues a critical study of the 
activities and status of civil defense in the U.S. 

In letter tc Secretary of the Army Robert A. Froehlke, OEP 
Director George A. Lincoln outlines plans for OCD partici¬ 
pation in disaster operations. 

OEF circular 400C.10A sets forth guidance to Federal depart¬ 
ments ana agencies regarding the President's Disaster 
Assistance Program. 



1972 


OCD task force starts work on planning for population reloca¬ 
tion in periods of increased threat. 

OCD Director John E. Davis replies to December 9, 1971, 

let ? e l from 0EP Dire ctor Lincoln; agrees to plan proposed 
in letter to the Secretary of the Army. 

Lincoln writes to Davis in furtherance of proposal discussed 
in previous correspondence; encloses a paper setting out 
Policies and Procedures for Performance of Civil Defense 
Related_to Local Government Preparations for Major Disasters." 

Director Davis acknowledges assignments made to OCD in paper 
forwarded by OEP Director with letter of February 18, 1972 
assures full cooperation with OEP in carrying out mutual 
responsibilities. 
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April 10 


..Ma y .5 


July 1 


July 14 


August 14 


November 


January 


January 1 


January 26 


OEP submits to Congress a comprehensive, 3-volume report, 
Disaster Preparedness , which analyzed the causes and effects 
of natural disasters and offers findings and potential solu¬ 
tions to prevent or minimize loss of life and damage to 
property. 


Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird establishes independent 
DoD agency, Defense Civil Preparedness Agency, with its 
Director reporting directly to the Secretary of Defense. 

John E. Davis continues as Director. Office of Civil De¬ 
fense abolished. (DCPA charter covered in DoD Directive 
5105.43, "Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA).") 

U.S. Air Force Reserve and DCPA institute a new Civil 
Defense Military Reserve Mobilization Designee (CD MOBDES) 
program. 

Defense Department directive (No. 5105.43) details DCPA 
responsibilities for both civil defense and natural disaster 
preparedness. 

Presidential guidance with respect to U.S. civil defense 
policy. Directs increased emphasis on dual-use plans, pro¬ 
cedures and preparedness within the limitations of existinc 
authority, including appropriate related improvements in 
crisis management planninq. 

presidential policy that CD program should be continued at 
then-current levej. cf effort, and should increase emphasis 
on preparedness activities applicable to peacetime as well 
as attack emergencies. 


1973 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1973 proposed disestablishment 
of OEP as of June 30, 1973, with transfer of responsibilities 
to HUD (disaster functions), GSA (certain functions under 
Federal civil Defense Act of 1950 and Defense Production Act 
of 1950), and Treasury (import investigations under Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962). 

OEP Director Lincoln forwards to Senate a report on the 
disaster program prepared by a Disaster Study Task Force 
which he and Frank C. Carlucci, Deputy Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, headed. — ■ 

President submits Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1973. 
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February 1 

June 27 


July 


January 

March 4 

April 4 

July 1 


Two DCPA Regional Field Offices established in New York 
and Kansas City (Mo.) in attempt to provide interface with 
two of the 10 standard Federal Regions. 

Executive Order 11725, effective July 1, 1973, transferred 
functions of the Office of Emergency Preparedness to HUD, 

Treasury, and GSA-All delegations previously issued by 

President to OEP wereto remain in effect until super¬ 
seded or canceled by succeeding agencies. 

As authorized by Executive Order 11725: 

(a) Federal Disaster Assistance Administration (FDAA) 
established by Secretary' of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment to administer natural disaster functions. 

(b) Office of Preparedness (OP) established by Administrator, 
General Services Administration, to develop and co¬ 
ordinate civil preparedness policies and plans. (Note: 
Effective July 1, 1975, name of Office of Preparedness 
changed to Federal Preparedness Agency.) 


1974 

First issue of FORESIGHT, a bimonthly news magazine, pub- 
lishec by DCPA; served as a forum for exchange of informa¬ 
tion on preparedness for all types of emergency situations. 

Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger begins emphasis on 
the neec for crisis relocation capabilities. 

Office of Management and Budget formally established 10 
Standard Federal Regions with uniform regional boundaries 
and common regional office headquarters locations. 

Transfer of National Civil Defense Computer Support Agency 
from Corps of Engineers to DCPA; DCPA Computer Center 
established at Olney, Md. 

assignmentc ^ Understandin 9 between FDAA and DCPA; continues 
signments previously made by OEP to OCD. Programs for 

which they were individually responsible to be conducted with 

Sasis e on e S e ^ SS f 1S I " UtUal benefit ^ d wi th continuing em- 
Ld USe nature of emergency plans, procedures 

“ve^ents Pr ° gramS develo * ed ** the States and local 


November 6 





January 
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1975 




Defense Secretary Schlesinger, in article in Foresight 
(January-February issue), stresses role of civil defense 
in the total national security effort; urges support at 
all levels. 


March 18 


July 1 


September 


November 


President Ford, in letter to President of U.S. Civil Defense 
Council, voices satisfaction in dual-use .goncept of civil 
defense planning. 

Office of Preparedness in GSA renamed the Federal Prepared¬ 
ness Agency (FPA). 

Subcommittee of Senate Foreign Relations Committee issues 
report analyzing the effects of limited nuclear war; 
holds hearings on the subject. 

Defense Department policy for DCPA to plan on "surging" or 
build-up in crisis for effective capability; also stresses 
crisis relocation and protection of the population against 
fallout. 


November 2 


President Ford dismisses Defense Secretary Schlesinger, who 
pressed for increased spending for defense (includina civil 
defense). 


federal Preparedness Agency issues guidelines for Federal 
agency responsibilities m radiological incident emergency 
response planning. 


1976 

Defense Secretary Rumsfeld, in report to Congress, indicates 
that with the reduced budget request for fiscal 1977, 
civil defense funding and efforts would be limited to nuclear 
disaster preparedness. 


Fabmary-March The Civil Defense Panel of the Honse Armed Services Com- 
mittee s Investigations Subcommittee holds hearings on 
civil defense. 


epresentative Brinkley (D. Ga.) introduces H.R. 12899 to 
allow Federal civil defense funds to be used by local 
agencies for natural disaster relief/peacetime disaster pre^”' 
paredness and relief. This bill and identical bills ob¬ 
tained over 50 co-sponsors in the 94th Congress. 


March 30 
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April 1 

April--28- - - 

June 11 

June 28-30 

July 13 

September 17 

October 28 

November 1 7 

December 

December 31 


House Committee on Armed Services releases Civil Defense 

better'c^orH mme e din9 increased ending on fallout shelters, 
a^d ^ ^°°^ dlnatlon ^9 emergency preparedness agencies, 
and study by the National Security Council of the stra¬ 
tegic significance of civil defense. 


Joint Commitree on Defense Production holds hearings on 
civil preparedness and limited nuclear war. 

Executive order 11921 adjusts Executive Order 11490 of 
October 28, 1969, for Emergency Preparedness Assignments 

ch “ 96E in d — 

FeSral 0in ^^ ee - 0n f fenSe Production holds hearings on 
' - cte anc local emergency preparedness. 

s^ior/an/ 4 ' 36 "^ 001 ' 1 - Appropriatiori Authorization Act, 1977) 
to trie st-t' Spec ‘ Lj - aCall >' Permits making available Federal 

Sovfd! Und6r Federal Civil Defense Act 1950, 
to provide emergency assistance in peacetime disasters. 

^thoJize! Partment guidance to DCPA that Public Law 94-361 
preparedness-type assistance to State and local 

and Stat^Lid^oc-lb 15 W ° Uld benefit both Defense Department 
e anc local preparedness programs. 

current 1 st-tnc Cblpman presents DCPA staff study on the 
otu - c -“ tne civil defense procram. 

industrial^Dr- 06 ° n . Defense Production holds hearings on 
industrial preparedness and survival in nuclear war. 

Defense Department recommends that the U.S. adopt as its 

rSverv l n r f ° bjeCtiV l «*««*■** 

includS, f JSLitv r l0Pi " 5 ‘ program, 

capability for nationwide fSl^ " 

all-risk preo reS ^ dent F ° rd tD restrict DCPA's support of 
Si k Preparedness at the State and local levels despite 
the enactment of Public Law 94-361 levels despite 




1977 

SS S n iWtiv° r9e Jr., retired Air Force 

indicates beSf^’tS s inter ™. ” ith SS* £»* Times , 
superiority over the D.s. ° nlon has achleved military 


January 3 
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January 


January 


February 


March 


April 1 


May 


May 16 


May 20 


Defense Secretary Rumsfeld outlines fiscal 1978 program 
for civil defense, with provision for surge capability for 
crisis relocation and for fallout protection in-place and 
at relocation sites. Federal assistance to State and local 
governments for emergency preparedness may include activities 
relat ing t o readiness to d eal with peacetime disasters w hen 
the facts demonstrate that such assistance benefits both 
attack and peacetime preparedness objectives. 

In response to a letter from Senator Proxmire, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff refute General Keegan's cl a ims that the 
U.S.S.R. has achieved military superiority over the United 
States in part through expanded passive defenses. 

President Carter calls on Executive departments and agencies 
for genuine and timely consultation with State and local 
representatives in any major policy, budget or reorganiza¬ 
tion proposal which has significant State and local impact. 

Presicent Carter indicates agreement with the Soviets, in 
the context of SALT, to discuss areas of possible future 
agreements, including foregoing major efforts in civil de¬ 
fense. 


Senators Proxmire and Percy introduces "Federal Emeraency 
Assistance a nc Freparedness Administration Act of 1977 " 

(S. 1209.) for the purpose of reorganizing the executive 
branch c: the government by consolidation of functions and 
to increase efficiency and coordination in the area of dis- 
as er assistance, emergency preparedness, mobilization 
readiness and programs. 


Joint Committee on Defense Production released two committee 
prints: Civil Preparedness Review , Part I, Emerqencv Pre- 
l^ rednesg . and Industrial Mobilization , and Civil Preoli^dness 
Industrial Defense and Nuclear Attack, a 
tiJ: ehenS1V ! oversi 5 ht examination of Federal programs, ac- ' 
tivities, and organizations concerned with non-military 
emergency preparedness, culminating a year-long review of 
preparedness programs. 


Bar ^ Yl R ' Tlrana enters ^ to agreement with 
thp pn ntatlves of S ^ ate and local governments to implement 
e Congressional intent (Public Law 94-361) to apply civil 

pefcetL^S 6111 ; ^ preparedness b°th nuclear attack and 
peacetime diasters at the State and local levels 


Tirana writes to Members 
and local civil defense 
implement the "dual-use" 
94-361. 


of Congress, Governors and State 
cirectors announcing the policy to 
authority prescribed by Public Law 
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August 8 

August 25 

November 

December 20 

April 

June 19 

June 19 

June 20-21 

June 26 and 29 

July 1 

August 21 

August 23 

September 14 


GAO report to Congress is highly critical of civil defense 
program. 

President Carter directs his Reorganization Project staff at 
0MB to carry out a comprehensive study of the Federal 
Government's role in preparing for and responding to natural 
accidental, and wartime civil disasters. 


Defense Department completes study on civil defense, present' 
ing cost and effectiveness of different programs and sugges- 
ing crisis relocation planning as a reasonable option for 
enhanced population survival. 


Defense Secretary Harold Brown approves option (D) contem¬ 
plating substantial boost in civil defense funding. 


1978 


Defense Secretary Brown recommends to President Carter a 
program for enhancing D.S. civil defense posture with an 
expenditure of $2 billion over a seven-year period. 

White House announces President's Carter's proposed re¬ 
organization of the Federal Government's emergency prepared¬ 
ness and disaster response programs. The reorganization pro- 
vices for the consolidation of five existing agencies and 
six aacitional disaster-related responsibilties into a single 

Stmrtnrc = 


President Carter transmits to Congress Reorganization Plan 
Aaenov° f 1978 ' establ:L shing the Federal Emergency Management 


Subcommittee of Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
olds hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978. 


Subcommittee of House Committee on Government Operations 
holds hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978. 


Central Intelligence Agency report, 
stirs debate in effectiveness of u. 


Soviet Civil Defense , 

S. and Soviet civil defense. 


House Committee on Government Operations 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978. 


submits report on 


Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978. 


submits report on 


House rejects resolution of disapproval (H. 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1978. 


Res. 1242) of 


Re- 
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September 

September 

■ December I 

January 

J anuarv 6 

March 3" 

May 

May 3 

July 13 
July 20 

August 1 


16 Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1978 goes into effect. 

29 Presidential Decision (PD) 41 enunciates new policies for 

U.S. civil defense; PD 41 based on interagency study conduc¬ 
ted in 1977-78 by the National Security Council (PRM-32). 

President Carter, in press interview, denies that he had 
approved a $2-billion civil defense program. 


1979 


Carter budget message accepts OMB recommendation to raise 
DCPA budget to $109 million for fiscal 1980, rather than 
the $140 million proposed by Defense Secretary Brown. Con¬ 
gress set the mark at $100 million. 


-enate Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
cnairea by Senator Proxmire, holds hearings on civil de- 
ense; opposing views aired on relationship between civil 
defense and the strategic balance. 

Professor Samuel P. Huntington, Director, Center for Inter- 
ncitiona 1 Affairs, Harvard University, testified before 
he Proxmire Committee in support of an enhanced civil 
defense program based on crisis relocation. 

° rde f, 12127 plve£ effect to Reorganiztion Plan No. 
~ ' estab li £ hiinc the Federal Emeroency Management 

Agency effective April 1, 1979 . y 


senate Armed Services Commitee report calls for continuing 
and close relationship between the Director of FEMA and 
e Secretary of Defense "to ensure that civil defense pro- 

and^wi deVel ° ped in ful1 coordination with military needs 
and with overall national security policy. " 


White House release announces appointment of John W. Macy, 
Jr., as Director of FEMA. 


Dr. William K. Chipman presents the 
anticipated in the 1980s. 


issues in civil defense 


? M! f i effects transfer of responsibility for 
J- S :u I defense functions from the Secretary of Defense 
oroarL ^ reCt ° r ? FEMA? assigns a civil defense policy and 

i fUnCti ° n tD the Secretar y of Defense and 
une National Security Council. 


FEMA Director John W. Macy, Jr., approves headquarters 
organization of $he new agency. 
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December 


December 


April 


' Dr * william K. Chipman details the ingredients of an en¬ 

hanced civil defense program to implement PD 41 policies. 

21 Dr. William K. Chipman reports for the Defense Department 

on portions of proposed FY 1981 FEMA budget relating to civil 


1980 


FEMA Director Macy outlines to the Congress the agency's 
plans to accelerate the development of relocation and 
supporting capabilities for the population in "counterforce" 
“ emphasizes enhancement of multiple use of re¬ 
'll level"” P ] arming for ' aTld responding to emergencies at 
oil revels of government. 
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